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BOOK I. 

'OK THE BAHLY CAREEE OF AJf OLD BACHET^B. 

> 


CHAPTER I. 

A AiW PAGES INTRODUCTORY. 

Why is it that I am pensive in the he-^xt 
gaiety, dull amid alf the bustle an J energy of 
life, isolated amongst thousahds ? The answe^ 
is plaiti, eas/, -and intelligible. I am ,-an old 
bachelor in the middle of London. I live on 
from day to day, end from year tS year, bi a 
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horribly moifctonous routine^Vithout possessing 
one single human object of solicitude, and as 
little cared for fnyself as I c2tre about others. In 
tny time, I have liked many, disliked more, 
and despised mpre still; hated one, and hived 
one. Those whom it is customary to call 
friends, I have long ago lost ; and I now stand 
alone in this' wide, feckless legion of humanity. 
I have no friend ; I pay attention to few ; for 
insne do I entertain affectioiv, I am solitary, 
morose, eccentric,* peevish, nervous, envious, 
Sensitive, censorious; ii^ truth, a strange and 
iirfnappy being. Sopie excuse might be alleged 

f ^ 

for the contraction ^ of so many unfortunate 

qualities: I might with justice attribute them to 

the*^flFects of disappointfti 0 ;it — to habits, too, of 
c , * 

procrastination. On these peculiar Jieads I shall 
enlarge more heVeafter : the statements I make at 
present are but preliminary ; rougl^ly advanced, 

' ' * i. 

and concisely. 1\ fact, the awkwardness which, 
\o a certain degree, I feel, in laying before the 
world 'the career of my life, and the nature of 
my disposition^ is yet to be broken ; and what 1 
utter, I utter shyly, and with a feeling of re- 
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pugnance. I am exactly in the condition of af 
peevish patient, who is about to swallow his 
medieine — he nauseates the draughtj yet feels 
hiTnself necessitateS to <Jrink it. 

Why. it may be asked, df> I plactf thus vo- 
luntarily on myself such a constraint, as that 
of undertaking what I feel to be ft tasl^, and 
a painful one ? T^o matter why ; it is my M^iini. 
All old bachelor must not be asked for expla- 
nations of his motives or conduct. Suffice it 
to say, that whim, or vanity,* or dis^bntent, • 
or some^ secret imputse or other, urges me to 
do so. 

Tliere will be some, perhaps, of my readers 
who may be inclined to pity me. I do not aivet 
their pity. 1^ am hot making these statements 
with any view of^ being pitied j my^only inten- 
tion is, to st^ fortft certain facts, the relation 

which may tftke its chance of being of*sehvke, or 

■ft • 

not, to the world, as it may Jtappen ; if the fo« 
mer, I shall co^^sider n^self as having made some 
atonement for die little use of which, through 
the course of my existence, I*haiiie been to 
society. I j^annot, at any rate, accuse rilyself 
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of selfishness : if I have been of no use to the 
world, I have been of just as little to myself. 
I .have often, indv^ed, accused myself of having 
been of so little ; often arraigned the wisdom'^of 
Providence for creating such a vast proportion 
of human beings, whf> from various circum- 
stances must^ Jn all probability, either from de- 
• 

fectS in education, from bad example, from 
wa^j,t of inducement, from the compulsory pur- 
suit of objects which the bent of their genius 
‘ rejects,* be placed in the same situation as 
my^lf. 

My misfortunes, or faults, have made me 
find ^pleasure in railing at things as they are : 
at P/ovide^ce, and at man : at politics, morals, 
and Religion. I have found gratification in in- 
dulging in J:hese^fits of wrath ,c perverseness, and 
^ntradiction, when nothing else possessed any 
charm for me. 1 have been an '^anarchist, a 
i^isanthrope, and d sceptic, over and over again, 
when the fit has seized m#. Theqiicture I hold 
up of mjself is not an amiable one : it is as- 
suredly as little enviable. 

Let the young attend; there is. a good deal 
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of philosophy in my page: though the spirit 
may sometimes Jfe (for it is flot always) morose, 
an(f the style tart and disaffected; yet the#les- 
^son it conveys is ‘a valuable one. How dear it is, 
SwA how dearly bought, none can* appreciate, 
except by the ordeal of a wretched and linger 
ing experience 

^ The classical reader will recollect that line of Ho- 
race, (above alU other writers of antiqtiity beloved by 
myself,) which admonishes- 

Felix, quern faciunt aliena pericula cautumf* 

This* citation might ha^e been introduced "in the 
text but I hate interlarding my text with quota- 
tions : so often have 1 seep this plan i^sorte^ to fls a 
cloak for tj|e want of ability, or power of expres- 


sion. 
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CHAPTER II. 

WHICH IS NO chapter AT ALL. 

Just as I was putting pbi to paper to con- 
tinue ipy MS. I was ^interrupted by a violent 
rapping at the street doi?r ; which set my whok‘ 
nervous system m agitation, and nriade my fin- 
gers quiver like asf,en leaves. 

It had ceased scarcely a molten t, before my 
housekeeper, (who is also my nurse,^*,cook, and 
factotum,) Mrs. Bu*sby, — oiv as I Aiore fami- 
lir^jjly style her, Barbara, made her appearaijce, 
bringing ^me information that Sir fMethuijalem 
Goosewit’s servant had come with a mes- 
sage from his master, who was going out of 
town the next morning; hoping that, he might 
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have; the •f)le*isure of fny coiUpany down w^th 
him to his seat in Gloucestershire. 

‘‘ Confound i6ir Methusaiem !*” I exclaimed, 
^before the message was completed; “I knoR^ tw> 
• diing of l\im, and hat^e no wish to go with him 
down to Gloucestershire, or anywhere else ; nor 
•ever w^ill do so, because he has interrupted m® 
in this way. ^y I’m pot at borne, Barbara — 
not at home.. Am I to be everlastingly annoyed 
with boring njessages from people^ about •whom 
T don’t care one straw, nor whether tli^ are aliye 
or dead? Tell Sir Methusalem’s servant;* Tm 
not af home.” 

Barbara was generally very ready Vith an 
answer ; but seeing me more than orflinaril)? • 
cliafed, she thoqgbt it prudent to do 4 (f s I di- 
rected hej*, •without any comment. 

I sat grumbSng over the Cause* of my discon- 
tent for s%me minutes. Never met the fellow 

* f * • • 

above once or twice in mjtlife : h^had the ini- 

* .|i» 

pddence to introduce himself to me at the club : 
didtft wanf to know him : said he was rheu- 
matic, and asked me if I waii not .^•inquisitive 
old coxcomb: don’t want to know him ; \^hy does 
B 5 
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he’wantto knowlM? Uh! hum-^bofe-— pest— 
plague — ^nuisance:” . . . 

I was bcginninff slowly to i%-commence ^my 
litei^ry occupation, \hen anotfer mp was hearcl 
at the street door : thoujjh a single rap, and< 
sufficiently unpretending, yet the annoyance it 

^occasioned me, was not less than that which 

l • 

had a moment before soffered. 

Up came Mrs. Busby. 

Well! what is it? in heaven's name what 
is it.?-’ ^ 

Why, Sir, here’s the tailor come to ask you 
to tr;^ on your new nepper and salt small- 
clothes.*^^’ 

V ^ ^ 

Heavens ! why could he not have come at 

any other time, rather than*tkis ? These fellows 
0 

always manage to call just at the moment that it 
is inconvenient to 'see them. Tell the tailor I 
can’t *see ^ him now — tell him I won 't see him 

» a ** , 

now : he must come again to-morrow.” 

^ t* 

1 resumed my pen ; and was dipping it in 
the ink, when the loud double rap was repeated, 
with, if possible, increased violence. The quiver- 
ing of the fingers, and agitation of the frame, 
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wer^ broftghrt on agaiA as grievously as betbre. 
I sank back in my arm-chair, overwhelmed by 
the shock. 

* • p 

I had not y^t come to myself, before my 
housekeeper had mfintioned the particulars of 
this renewed interruption, at least twenty 
times. 

Oh good |^eavens,;my nerves ! — ^What was 
it, Barbara? that odious servant again, 1 sup- 
pose. Ah ! yes ; I hear : say it over %gain : 
Oh good heavens! hovi my^ hand shakes — ^jijst 
repeat that — never had such a shock. 

“ He has left a letter, Sir.” 

% 

‘‘•Oh, don’t give it me ! don’t brin^ it near 
me now — put it down* on the tafile — Mng me* 
that salvolatile, ^and push my snuflF-bojr nearer 
this way.”* 

“ But he b^gs an answer asp soon as you 

can give^iim one, Sir.” 

“ 111 give him no ansfver at all ! (Uh! my 

hfllpless condition!) Send him away — curse him, 

odious pesf. Oh dear ! oh, oh ! ult, uh, uh. ! 

wonl look at the letter this fqftnighi to come.” • 

» 

My miseries were not permitted to cease here : 
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in less than a qiarter 6f an hour after x^ards 
I was nearly dashed from my seat, by a noise 
occasioned by tlie bursting of a .gas-pipe in the 
neighbouring house. It set m^ quivering and 
kicking like a half-murdered frog. Mrs. Busby 
rushed into the room, with her voice at treble 
pitch, recounting the disaster, and hoping the 
noise had not frightened me. 

Neither snuft-box*nor sal-volatile could rouse 
me frv.m my nervous helplessness, on the oc- 
casion of ^this last battery on my nerves ; but 
something more potent in its effects : not 
assafoeiida, ndr the stroi^ odour of garlic, but 
what was worse than either, the pervading 
stench ^)f the gas. Falstaff in the buck-basket 
had n(/ to contend with a mere sickening, suf- 
focating effluvia, than 1 had. I made a violent 
effort to raise myself up from mv chair; I seized 
my hac and stick, and, stuffing a K^ge green 
silk handkerchief up^to my nose, tottered out 
of* ihc house with the assistance of Mrs. Busby, 
in order lo go to my club-house, x^^ith the in- 
‘ ten tion ^ of^ continuing my confessions there. 
The fresh air brought me to myself a little ; 
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and I \^as %oon strong enoi%h to walk t<5 the 
place of my destination, grumbling as I issued 
^ from the strAt-door — “ that it was very hard 
a man could net sit in peace at his own^ouse, 

but must be driven about the streets like a 

• • 

vagabond, to find an asylum where he could.'” 

My grumbling did not cease here, but flowd 
on tlie whol^ time during which it^took me 
to reach my club-house. If my ill humour and 
discontent ^ere ever excited by any oilfe cause, 
it quickly extended itself tg every ithing aroimd 
me: urging me^to rail at the whole twisting 
statti of things ; and^ to make maligriSmt com- 
parisons between things as they ale, and as 
they were. The spirit of this gro\Tling hjsa 
been infused iqjlo*the chapter that is t*ffollow. 
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CHAPTER III., 

CONTENT BETWEEN THE OLD AND MODERN 

• r 

TIMES, IN THE LIFE OF AN OLD BACHELOR *. 

A ciiah^cteristIc soliloquy. 

, Uh ! people talk of jhe nineteenth century 
c ^ 

being so superior to the eighteenth. I hat<r to 
hear such nonsense — no such thing ; don’t think 
so. Tlifey prate abyut modbrf; improvements^ 
while so many ancient prejudices are still 
suffered to exist, ay, and strengthen, every 
,day. I hear, such stuff. L^et them 

Jtalk of Improvements, '»»^hen the barbarities and 
absurdities of their laws are, abolished ; when 

c . * , 

the quackery of their systems of public educa- 
tion is a\ an ,end'; when their illiberality in 

' nv, 

sundry political tenets is exploded. 
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Oh* hdtvens ! w&at a cRn ! what a raftling 
those odious stages make ! There never was any 
thing so bac^as this in time; none of these 
shoals of vile® lumbering vehicles, charg^ed and 
surcharged with tHeir greasy cargoes of tea, cof- 
fee, tobacco and snuff-mongers, rumbling ever- 
lastingly to Greenwich, Putney ,^Acto|i, Camlfer- 
well and Lambeth. No no ! there wer^ no short 
stages the»^ to stun one at this rate:, no! things 
were much* better, I say, in my time, Tlh, this 
comes of the horrid population tb^ spreac^ so 
every day ; and yith it, the progress of bCiUdin^ : 
whj^ both the one ai^^l the other are the great^t 
nuisances in the woi;^d, if they are to entail on 
one thej)est of these vile rattling sta^e-coach&. 
Then they t^k* of Macadam’s roa^ ! fools ! 
why, ^h^y run a chance o^^aving tReir necks 
broken every time they travel over one of^them. 
What^oachinan, I should like to lwo;»v, can stoj 
a carriage, can pull up four tearing horses, ov^ 
*one of these boasted ^ smooth asJ)owUng-green 
rbads ? Pshaw ! nonsense ! he can’t do it 
they might as well talk of being able*to check s 
man at full speed in the middle of a sUde. The> 
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must have their neJks broken: and they deserve 
it— it is all their own fault. Then they talk 
about being able to cross Hounslv)w, or Blaek- 
heathj without being robbed as formerly. Ad- 
dle-headed boobies ! why do they only look on 
one side of a question ? — don'^t they see, that if 
tl.ere is Ifss thieving on the open way, there is 
more in orivate dwelling-houses. And this is 
one of the mighty blessings of modern improve- 
ments \ this is the superiority of the nineteenth 
over the eighteenth century ! A pest on such 
nonseTise, and on the buildings, and population, 
and coacties, and Macadam and all ! 

Uh ! here‘'s a great wide place ! one of their 
fiew-fashioned streets : they call it Regent- 
street. ''People talk of its bein^.’- fine, and airy, 
and spacious, and handsome, and beautiful, 
and the Lord ^knows what ! To hear them 
^talk', one would fancy it was paved wuh gold. 
Hum! uh! ivhy eveXy impertinent fool can 
stare at one now : there are no nice blind alleys, 
down whicJi one may sneak unperceived aiid 
unnoticed. Architecture was architecture once ; 
but it is, .now a monster — a mongrel, produced 
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hy the illicit connection of Graecfsins* and 
Gothicisms. ^here are no^ neat simple churches , 
ftow : you see Christian edifices* stuck jjl over 
with the safjrificyil emblems of paganism, 
bullocks’ heads, and 1*ams’ hbrns: in one 
quarter you see great sprawling uncouth Ca- 
ryatides — in another an extinguishA* by way 
of spire, hoisted on the top of a GreSk balco- 
ny. The mischiefs do not end here i-^just as 
bad in other things; just as glaring, if not 
more so. You can’t read* a bool^ now, •by 
a nice clearly-bdrning wax-candle ; ^ut must 
be forced to blind ^yourself, because ever^ 
one else does, by straining you:^ visual organs 
to see by the muddy light of siirumbra lamps : 
they, nearly blind me ! •plague on Jthe pa- 
tentee, *and ^all patentees ! .... You can’t in 
these tijjjies have your meat dressed by mgans 
of a good old-Bmglish-rdast-beef^^cdn^itutionai* 
jack^ but must have it sent up to you sodden,^ 
or ^ raw, %om one of Count Rum/ord’s vile 

steam-kitchens You can’t cross over fronj 

Dover to Calais, now, with only one chance of 
being launched out of the world : — drofming is 
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not a sufficient hazard for folks to incur now, 
, but they must subjecj themselves Jo the double 
chancy of being buiMt, as well as soused to 
death. So much for the ^^team-boats — hum ! 
hah ! uh ! You caift get a good morning^s 
exercise by being jumbled over the /?re-adamite 
pavements, but must glide smoothly along over 
the flat surface of Macadam’s roads. Roads in 
Londojt^ ! vile innovation ! I say they are an 
abominable preventive of cockney digestion ! 
Tliere are, now-a-days, no good wholesome 
dinners ^t four or five ©‘‘clock ; but a hot lun- 
cheon at<three, and a dinner at nine ! the name 
^of old Ij^nglish suppers is forgotten now I You 
can’t go, either, to see a ^lay : nol ody goes 
to the ^eatres, but in a child s party ; unless 
it be the trades-folk of the metropolis, and a 
fe^ neivspaper critics ; and now and then per- 
haps an old barrister, to save h*mself from dying 
of ennui. You ’re obliged to go and get hustled 
in the pit of the Opera-house at nine o’clock or 
<past, cheek by jowl with some muddy com* 
plexioned, garlic-eating Italians, wedged in 
between these and half a dozen French Cy- 
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prians ! If you discern any acquaintances !n the 
boxes, you’fje obliged to^ travel up, God knowsit 
Tiow many pair of steps? before you c!\fi reach 
them. Well? if you walk down to the House 
of Commons, it is only tiow and then that you 
hear any harangues worth speaking of — ^you d^n’t 
see any worthy successors (except j^rhaps one 
or two men) of Pitt, Fox, Burke, or Sheridan; 
you don’t hear those lofty, those wargi, those 
eloquent bursts that once used to^ electrify you 
— ^no, no, those days of oratory, of politicjil war* 
far^, and political squibs, are gone b}iinow. No 
Warren Hastings’s impeachments • now ; no 
Government jobs n«w ; no J ernius’.% Lbtterg, 
There ^^as no^ qpion with IreTand JiJien / no 
mushroojjn peers ; no mifshroom Irislv baronet- 
cies, made almost for tl^p asl^ng, or for the 
consideration of a shilling. — ^And now fSr the. 
women ! Why® don’t tjiey po^,der •their haif 
pow-a-days ? they have lost the art of tugging" 
it J)ack fwm the forehead, and forward from the 
back of the head, into a huge preposterous pin- 
nacle, like a cassowary’s crest, or the top-knot 
of a cockatoo. As for the srentlbmenv where 
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are their precious pigtails ? shame ! shame ! 
they are all cut off! cut off! ci\J off! who 
wears ^hein now but myself, and one or two 
other respectable-looking old perscms like me ? 

“What has become of the plain, thick, yellow 
dishes of Delf, from which we used at one time 
to dine ? gone ! gone ! A man’s attention is 
called from the food before him, to gaze in)on 
the gre^n and gold, or blue and white service 
upon which it is placed; to abandon the con- 
tents of his plate, in order to discuss the beau- 
ties of tj^e Wedgwood ware, or Flight and 
Barr’s chiij^, in which thej^ are placed, Theie 
f^e no quietly^burning, ojl-fed lamps in the 
streets^ J>ut uaring, flashing, gas-liglits, to 
dazzle oqe, enough toV)ccasion blindness or dis- 
traction, and almost to roast the, meat in the 
butcl^er^ shops. 

‘‘ As for the innovations in the country, 
they are no less numerous than those in town. 
There used* once upon a time, to be st^ge-coach 
robberies ; but now there are no adventures of 
this sort in Featherbed-lane, or elsewhere ! For- 
merly, in my younger days, there were ^arcely 
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any stationers" or booksellers’ shops in •many 
country to^ns ; you coujdn’t buy a child’s story. 
» book if you would give^our ears to d^^ so, but 
must wait, J yoy wanted to make a Christmas 
present, until the next fair, on* which occasion 
hawkers would come round with small, brqjvn- 
looking, coarse-paper pamphlefs, decorated with 
wood-cuts of Whittington and HiScko'thrift, 
at the price of a penny a copy, and tljjgreepence 
foi' a very superior one, as they called it ; but 
now they demand of you, for a nursery-volume, 
ei'^htecri' pence ? its size being that a gr^at 
post octavo, filled with daubs, called coloured 
engravings. 

The farmers’ daughters us5fl to b^ dressed 
in w plain, jirelty, neat falhion, lookings so simple 
and s(^ mo(J{est, that it was pleasure to see 
them whereas, now, they go flaunting in a 
profusion of riltands and lace to*phiiith, to dis- 
regard the service, to ^are, and be stare(f*atT 
Their m§thers tlfought little of goiijg to market 
on a pillion behind Jack the plou^hbpy, on the 
broken-winded mare, whose wheezing and grunt- 
ing (varied by the squeak, perhapS, o*f a conco- 
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mitanfc suckling for the market) was the only 
concert the good women knew : but now, Jack 
the ploi^ghboy must wt approach even to tie 
their shoe-strings ; their ears^ are'^ow regaled 
with their daughters Jlenny’s and Polly’s jin- 
gling on some second-hand, or twenty-second- 
hand, pian<i^fortt, picked up at an auction. 

“ Youhg ladies brought up in the country 
used to ^ique themselves upon making a sylla- 
bub, or even a pudding; but now, they can 
do nothing, "except pretend to squall airs that 
have long.since been out of da:;e in the metro- 
polis. Tlje joviality of tht old country squire 
is no\V o|)solete»; there are* no Squire Westerns 
now-a-dajvs, no* wine-drinking and shearing; 
the dayg^ of drunkeibness after dinner, and 
‘ damn ye * at every other word, are forgot- 
^ tenir*" There is no sporting now,' in a liberal 
way ; shdoting' parties^ are nothing more nor 
than conspiraciesy coolly and cruelly to 
butcher a yiumber of poor creatures, who are 
forced to scamper about under the nose of 
their murderers, to be shot ! Pretty sport, 
to be sure ! . . . . Then, how those ‘country- 
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gejatlemen" palaver about the accommoclatU)n of 
their new gaols ! Why, Lord bless me, has not 
this accommodation Jincreased crime, and 
surcharged thteir gaols ? What benefit is there, 

I should like to know, ip these^modern intro- 
ductions, that is not also balanced by its evil? 
Why, then, do folks sneer at past times, since 
tlie sum of • mischief '(on taking e^y thing 
into consideration) is not diminished, but is 
just where It was ? A century lienee all that has 
been done in this prdcious sera v411, perhftps, 
be cancelled, and things brought back to what 
they were in ray tiftie : and even in two ce*- 
tUHes hence the imprmvements of these times will 
again b^ re-established ; and so on, to the end 
of time, there will be the#ame alterations, ^ith- 
out any real improvement whatever. There- 
fore I hate to hear people talk of modem- im^ 
% ^ •- « 
provemetds; w^t they, call modem improve- 

ments, will some years pence be called anqien^r* 
absurdities, and antiquated prejudices*. 

I fancy I know as much about the merijs 
of modem and ancient timeS, as tlTose who pre- 
tend to be more knowing : but let«me*tell them 
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this; let me tell those impertincnts who brag of 
their modern improvements, that^^they may do 
so with a littfe more justice, when they have 
rectified the various evils of th4 present day. 
Yes, when wretched, Jbleeding, and lovely Ire- 
land is pacified, by whatever means that object 
may be effected; when the present fluctuations 
in the price of productions have been smoothed 

down to a fixed and level standard ; when a 
• o 

general reformation has been made in the laws, 

both civil &hd criirtinal, in substance and in 

€> 

practice,^ and a new code has been framed; 
when the colony is withdrawn from Sierra 
Leone ; when^, the humbug of free-labounng 
Africans is exploded ; when something like 

,r- ^ 

uniformity has been established between the 

east and west sides of Northumberland House, 

which will only be, when the 'prejudices of 

cockney proprietors is overcejme ; when the 
( , 

projected quay is erected on the banks of our 
noble river; when quiet perrons can walk by 
the side of the docks without being kidnapf^d 
under the pretext of legal impressment and 
public expediency ; when the sale of game has 
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been legalized, to the entire abolition of poach- 
ing; (for w\at tradesman will jiot sooner buy 

game broughtihim by the proprietor, than pur- 

• • 

loined for him by the nightly marauder ?) — when 
sweeping-boys are able to wash the soot from 
their faces, and heal the wounds oft their raw 
and festerings knees. .. t why tlien^ I aay, when 
all this h£U3 been done, people may indeed talk 
with reason of improvemait ; 1 shall then be 
willing to listen to them with a Ifttle more f)a- 
tience. When ^1 this has taken place, Avhy 
thei! — why then — th^re will be, comparative]}i^ 
nothing left to be hoppd for, but the apotbei)sis 
of the Lord Chancellor Eldon.” 

I had by thi^ tftne arri^jed at my club-hopse. 
Having,^lkecl over dinner, I called for pens and 
paper, and relumed the subject’of my Co^es- 


nons. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

^Confessions resumed.) ^ 

♦ THE E^RLY CAREER OF ANt OLD BACHELOR. 

( 

Most people in givipg a history of tb^m- 
selves make , religious mention of theix' paren- 
tage : I shall not trouble m^sAf with any such 
unnecessary detail. What matters St. to any 
onft^. who my father and mother Were ? Nobody 
cares about howJ;hen can I supj^ose that 
tj\ey can care about ^my parents ? It is suffi- 
cient for me if I can, in the ^jourse of this work, 
excite a certain degree of interest for myfcelf, 
without^deSnandiifg it also for those who gave 
me birth. ^ Surely nobody will, for my sake, de- 
sire to know that I was born of Jamelk so and 
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SO, and Mary ^uch an one. These trumpery 
pq,rjiculars annoy my impatient disposition be- 
yond any thing? Nothing pesters me more 
•tjiaii to SOL', in passing by^ churqji-yard, the 
multitude of inscriptions to the memory of 
Sundry honest chandlers, butchers, leather- 
breeches-makerj^ saddlers, 'green-grocers, And all 
the insignificant fry of society. AVho on earth 
cares a fig aboftt them ? The public, for whom 
they ran up long bills, fcare tiot abofit them? 
those whom they dunned never wish to tlynk of 
them again. Their o'^n progeny have other 
things to attend to, thaii to go to Jook at the 
tomb-stonei^ of their progenitors of fallow-dab- 
bling, and other similarly UKeful notoriety. I 
shall not inclulge in this spleen above a mo- 
ment ; but so far I must be indulged. I kpoff 
that this is all very Jjad feeling. Tlie World will 

say with justice, why should not these worthy 

• * 
fedks be allowed, without censure, to record 

. f. . • * 

their feelings of regard for the memory of a re- 
lative, in however humble spherfe they* may be ? 
Let them, by all means, record as much aS they 
please to ^he memory of tbeir sires ; only why 
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must they push the record before the public 
eye ?— will ‘the pi^blic sympatmze with th^m ? 
Nol 

The digivfied, the mighty, the talented, haye^ 
claims to public reminiscence; they can with 
justice ^all en us to sympathize in their good 
and gx*eat qualities : ' they ^ by Vhe memorial of 
their example, call on us to emulate their vir- 
tuous and noble deeds. These ‘are objects of 
public interest. Let' us not hesitate to erect 
tablets to their memory; 'but, as for myself, 
and ajl such humble individuals, whether be- 
longing to, the mass of*; idle gentry, or laborious 
workers imtrade — I will say in the ^spirit of the 
old Tuscan poet, ^ Let none^shed a tear of sor- 
row over my obsequies, or decorate my grave 
«"fitjj mourning.'”* 

Haring given v^nt to t^hus much of spleen 
' by way of prelude, I shall proceed to the his- 
tory of my early days. 

In no character that I have ever been ac- 

c. 

quaintecf with/ can I find an exact correspond- 


♦ Nemo me lacrymis decoret, neqne finera flctu.*’ 

Ennius. 
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eDce ‘with my own : it is, indeed, a most extra- 
ordinary one. y In whom did I ever find any 
siiQilarity with myself in thoughts, in feelings, 

,in enterprises ? * In vain do 

J seek for any one, in whojn to se^ myself re- 
flected. In vain do I search in any one else 
for . a combination of my own stnsibiKty, my 
own early shyrftss and diffidence, my ovto way- 
wardness, nttelancholy, obedience to sudden and 
violent impulses, my own naturtd generosity, 
charity and good-nature, *my bwn lov# of litera- 
ture, (as far as it went,) my own weakly^condi- 
tion as an infant, my c?ivn independence of spi- 
rit affe a man, from th^ earliest grpwth of tny 
boyhood. 

Love of liberty, love oft independence, has 

ever been the idol which I have adored, for 

• . • • 

which I ^ave pined throughout the peripdaaf 

my existence : fref dom fram restrairtt 430 th in 

my own instance and in that of my fellow-crea 
• • 
tures, the jheme ii> which I have ever sought 

the ^eatest cause of exultation. 

Bom in a country which boasts, as the main 

principle of its charter, the freedom af the sub- 
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jcQt, and the unshackled declaration of the fnind 
— early acquainted with the exalj^d advantages 
of Englishmen, I carried my enthusiasm sOrfar 
as to resist all wholesome contjrol as a boy : to 
become franjtic at tjjie bare idea of personal conr ' 
straint, or corporal punishment. Hence, when 
*at school, my turbulence was proverbial; the' 
threats(*and the striped of my ntaster were alike 
disr^arded ; all salutary discipline‘was scorned : 
rea^ng, which I loved, when allowed to pursue 
it voluntarily, and as iny inclinations prompted 
me, — I loathed when it was compulsory : hours 
and hours did I, as a^mere child, pore over 
books of amusement, to the great injury of my 
health, vigour, and appearance; ,]>ut not a 
i^inute could I sitt3asy on the bench, when the 

^ t 

discipline of a school imposed on me such and 

a set quantity of grammar to lea^, of verbs 
to oonjogatq, of lines to repqat. 

In fact, my masters could do nothing with 
me by coercive measures ;iiConsequently, what- 
ever I learnt was coaxed from me. My natural 
ability was sufB6ient to render the acquisition of 
knowfedge easy to me; and thus I 'managed 
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to gain a good deal, when, by fits and starts, I 
was cheated |^to fixing my attention. 

. ^ No one who saw me, spoke to me, could 
ever have im£^ined that I harboured so lofty 
and refractory a spirit wjthin m^. I was shy 
beyond all measure; backward among strangers, 
and even near relatives; sometimes •positivefy 
scared. Wh«ft was thef cause of sucb strange 


inconsistency in my composijtion ? It arose from 
great faults In my education. Born of parents 
in themselves of a delicate* constftmtion, their 
offspring, as may* be supposed, did noj (in my, 
own* instance at least^ display any great vigour 
<rf frame, strength of sinew, or healthfulness of 


appearangc. To make the matt^ worse, my 
parents, though«liahdsome themselves, h^peyed 
to have numerous relatives on both sides who 


9 • * 

were desitute of natural graces, and I, theii^n- 
happy bantling, took mor^ after some ugly cou- 
sin or other, either on thp father’s, or the m^ ^ 


ther’s side : and thus was I ushered into the 
world a plain and weakly infant. I have since, 
altered very considerably. The ellaltation of 


mind, as men grow older, gives them a more de- 
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termincd air, a more am‘mated and assured coclifn- 
tenance, — independent of the phy^cal changes 
that time makes in appearance- Pei^sons thal 
had not seen me for an interval {rf a few years, 
had not the slightest Recollection of me. Some 
people, indeed, have altered so much, that they 
have been^ inclined to doubt their own identity. 

Well, feeing, as I have said, of^such a frame 
and such an appearance, I had disappointed the 
wishes of my parents most cruelly. ' My mother 
reconciled hrerself to' her 'fate, and ever anxious* 

c 

Jy strove^ as all fond mothers® do, to make the 
most of any little pretension I might have to 
favourable appearance. My father, on the other 
hand, though^no doubt in some respects an in- 
dulgent^ parent, havittg a horrid antipathy to 
ugly children, could not bear the sight of me. 
Thf^^heme of my plainness was const^jitly re- 
iterated in®my ears, rso mucjj so, that I was 
ashamed to show mysejf before any body except 
my mother and a playmate %of a sister. If I 
<;|id, it was a trying task to me, and not with- 
out much colourfng and confusion; and the 
answers<ito the two or three questions put to. 
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me ^ere uttered with an incoherent and hesi- 
tating accent^ I'o be in company a moment 
wfs dreadful to me; if any 6ub}ect of amuse- 
ment was started, and the mirth occasioned a 
Jaugh, my shyness dictate^ to mg that it was 
at my expense; if any personal deformity 
was mentioned, I conceived an indirecf allusion 
was intended ih my OMm* plainness. This must 
have been &s distressing to those around me 
as to myself ; but there were no femarks, which 
incidentally might arise,* at all referable to the 
chapter of human«mal-appearance, which I did 
not take to heart and^feel poignantly. 

Nbw, there are few# things which I dislike 
more in children, and young people who are 
growing up, than conceit ; but still it is better 
to be too confident than over-dilfident. Your 

• , ^ t 

friends i^und you can never in the one casg^^e 
afraid of hurting^ you b}; any r^arhs which 

f 

they may make on you personally, or on any , 
one like you. In the other case, they are per- 
petually keeping guard over every syllable that ^ 
drops from their lips — state •of constraint lit- 
tle better than the rack : they do so, because 
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are unwilling to annoy the parents of the 
shy child, by hurting the feeling^ of the child 
himself. Again, a •confident child will under- 
take much more, and, copseqvently, will rfo" 
much more, fthan a ^backward child. The one 
will chatter away, and gain some little usage 
of the world and manners, some little inti- 
macy iWth society and its forms; the other 
will Remain ice-bound, and in comparative 

flr 

barbarism — reluctant to court humanization. 
The one ^ill not ‘hesitate to get up and dance 
when be is bid, or show his steps, or make 
any display for the amusiment of the company ; 
the*' other will scarcely., know the use of his 
limb.g^ except to hurry out of ther sight of 
those ^n whose dreadful prei^nce he stands. 
But an unhappy condition of awkwardness 
ofetlvis sort is entirely owing to thc^e whose 
office if iS to educate a chil l. I have shown 
''the reason of my own diffidence, to a certain 
extent: % word or two mftre will ^explain the 

f. 

whole of it. 

My fath*er, besides being gifted by nature in 
■ Nothing is so true as Possunt quia vklentur/' 
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poitit of appearance, was also eminently gifted 
by her in tl|ent ; to see a son, whose appear- 
.ance so little pleased himf gifted with mental 
endowments e jual to his own, {supposing such 
to have been the fact,) was what#he could not 
support ; he could never have believed it pos- 
sible. I was, therefore, in addition to the no- 
tions I entertained of my own egregiods plain- 
ness, taught to believe myself endowed ^with 
a very ordinary genius, and a very inferior 
power of acquirement. I felt the haischief "of 
this for a long "time through life, aijd have 
even now reason to Seplore it. Nature, and* 
the* consciousness of ^ch^wers«as slje had 
gifted me with, always prompted me in^^dly 

t • 

to disbelieve wlikt I heard Asserted of mjt faoul- 
ties. She had, indeed, endowed me very highly ; 
no one’l soul (so young as I was when I ^£f^t 
heard these crueli opinioi^ concemihg* myself) 
was more alive to philosophical impressions re- 
garding li%, its pleasures, its pain^ its dis- 
tresses, its triumphs ; more exalted by examples 

• • 

of heroism ; more indignant at the idea of ty- 
ranny, perfidy, or meanness; more*senSble of 
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the charms of poesy, the pathetic appeals of'it» 
elegy, the spirit-stirring strains ojl its martial 
epic, the soothing cententment breathed in the 
sweetness of its pastoral. MusiJ? was to me a 
source of perfect eostasy ; I was in a very 
delirium when I listened to a touching air. For 
drawing t had’always a strong propensity : — to 
gaze on l^ature, reflecte'd in her eVery variety of 
shapgi, either in that of the human creation, 
or in her wider and more magnificent wonders, 
was a pleasbre that would hold me lingering on 
“the spot^ unconscious how long I was delaying. 
*My powjirs of acquiring were quick ; my memory 
was* strong and faithful my invention ready in 
comptjsition.* In fact, I know not what requisite 

• I 

thtTe i^ to make an ticcomplishCd man, which I 
had not given me by Mature. I. know not what 
r^lbn I had for not feeling myself ei^itled to 
hope as high^n place as my equals in age, and as 
ample a chance of reward in our mutual com- 
petitions.^ Such, however, Vas not |lie case. 

' By jnyselfi I could learn quickly, repeat 
clearly, conceive even brilliantly ; but when I 
was called' upon in the face of nine or ten boys 
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to ufter what I had learned, to express what 
my notion waliof the force pf such and such a 
passage, — that sad and unha}fpy diffidence w];iich 
•was my constant ban^, would rise to overwhelm 
me, to extinguish the spark within, •that might, 
had it been properly fostered, have been taught^ 
to kindle forth and dazzle other’s ; f would 
stand mute, wi?h my head down, pinching the 
corner of my* book ; set down for a fool bvjpiiy 

^ t 

master, and by all the boys in the class besides. 
Hence was it, that I did not do so much^as 

many boys very inferior to myself. Intact, I 

• % 

am confident that thousands of dunces haye pros- 
]>ere(l well, have flouri filled, have gained ♦even 
a reputatiem for talent, by the aid df mer^^J^a 
good share^of assurance. 

The independence of character ayd determined 
tone of ^Ihich I have some time ago spok^if^iT 
characterizing my4>oyhood*| belon^g fo*a more 
advanced period of it (to* which, however, I 
shall soon gome,) than that on which* I am at 

present engaged. I am now speaking of it at * 

• • 

about the age of eleven, twelve, and thirteen : 
even during this period, Nature>ould*sometimes 
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rife, and vindicate my cause for me. Should I 
ever happen to forget myself ; irm I ever un- 
usually elevafed by'^ood spirits ; by the pronti^s 
of reward ; by a hint that t was in pretty 
decent appeurance f the master and the boy A 
, would wonder what had come to me on that 
particular day. Instead of being slow and he- 
sitating, I was quicker than any one else in the 
class ; instead of waiting five minutes be- 
fore I could give my answer, when a question 
wa,s put to me, it was anticipated while being 
given, ♦and answered long fcefore it was com- 
pleted.rOn such occasions the tables were quite 
turned; loused to fly 40 the top of my bench, 
in^teid of sinking to the bottopi. This circum- 
sttinca* showed what^I could do.*^ In ^ne of these 
luminous fits,, I remember writjng a comedy in 
fjffet acts, at the age of little more? than ten 
years and three quarters. Wie title of it I do 
not at the present indment recollect ; it was sonie- 
thing about affectation. scene was laid at 

Cheltanliam, whither I had been taken for my 
health ; and the performance was not altogether 
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bad,* as coming from a child so young. I con- 
clude that t^is production owing to the 
delight with which, so earl^ as the age o{ six 
and seven, I l^d Ijeen impressed by reading 
ascraps of plays and poetry, and «Shakespear’s 
comedies in particular. 
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CHAPTER V. 

PREPARATIONS FOR A JOURNEY. 

It vsas not till very late dt night lhat I re- 
turned, from my club-house: my nerves still 
di^ndieredby the recoll/ection of the clumsy fist 
Methusalem’s servant, the interruption 
of tha tailor, and (he odoriferous explosion of 
the gas-pipe. , 

On entering my chamber, I founj; the ob- 
noxiouS epistle lyin^ on the» table; but not — 
exactly as I had left it. 

The chief misfortune td which ^ we helpless 
‘ elderly gentlemen are often subjected, is that 
of being in great measure swayed by a busy, 
middle-agted female, whom we had originally 
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taken is a useful domestic, but now tolerate ae# 
a necessary evi]^— a person who considers her- 
self, privileged to pry into all tlfat concerns us.^ 

• Such was my Jcase^ with respect to Mrs. 
Busby, — a very good sort oftwomaij in many 
respects, remarkably attentive to me, and 
fealJy not without some regard for me, Init at 
times impertinent]^ officious.* 

The mischief of these jades is, that, when- 
ever they arc taxed with having* committed 
any thing not exactly agreeable to oifb, the}^ 
always allege some Excuse for their conduct. 
Now, nothing is more annoying to me than this 
trick of making a defence,; especially A^ien itjsf 

protracted (which it always is) to a w<earisome^ 

• • 

length, b^^sides behig uttere(> in a sing-s^g, 
drawling tone, which must inevitably throw 
one into a pfission. 

If the defence itscJf should^ not sutcdetf, up 
goes the corner of the apron* to the eyes : j:his 
is the denner n^ssor^, arid puts an end to ajl dis- 
cussion at once. It is a trick which may, be 

» • 

very fascinating in young and handsome wo- 
men ; but beyond a certain age, — -Oh h'feaveils ! 
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,it is dreadful : there is no supporting ari appeal 
of whimpering. 

Mrs. Busby’s^ tongue was one of the* most 
glib, and I dreaded a l^ng q^couhter with hev ; 
so, if ever, I foun(^ fault with her, I was usually 
willing to retract what I had said : as to carry- 
ing oh any opposition, it was too much fo^ my 
nerVes ; and she almost always gained her point. 
Her person may perhaps be a matter of curio- 
sity. A gentle bulge of the waist, and a sto- 

machei^ pretty Well* protruded, proclaimed that 

« 

she Jiad fattened in my service, notwithstanding 
the numerous capacities which it was her lot to 
Hg: skin was fiwr, and this circumstance, 
.^nsiderkig she cooked on occasions, spoke 
very much in h^r favour Wnenever t was in- 
clined to animadvert on her conduct. Her eyes 
' « # 

^ere light blue, and her face wor^a consistent 
rounvliies» with ^^hat o^ her person. That 
which annoyed me about her was, that her an- 
kies were thick, or fat t at all pvents, clumsy. 
If it had not been for this falling off, I know 
not whether il might not have been possible for 
mr to have committed myself, in the way of 
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matrimony, wkh my comely domestic ; as it iss 
I must indeetrtallow, I have been on occasions 
foolishly tempted that way-^especially on^ a 
Sunday evening, Jrhen^Dame Barbara'^s cap was 
^ways put on with an adcytional ^grace, and 
the bright red ribbons gave an eclat to the soft, 
Ibaconish hues of her complexion. 

“ Mrs. BusbyJ’*^ oaid I, frowning, I stfe this 
letter has bceft opened. What fool has dared 
to touch it You know I detest 'having any 
thing of mine meddled with— but especially 
having my letters ojiened.” 

<^Why now! dear me! to think that ^ such 
harsh "language should come from ; wljefi 
you know tfcat it was I myself that opened tb^^ 
letter to save yoh tlie trouble, Sir, — ou|^ o£ 

regard for you, Sir ; that it was, and I need not 

# ^ • * 

surely be expected to give any other reason.’’ 
You yourself (Jjd it, out of wgdrrf, did 

you ? I’m much obliged to .you, Mrs. Busby, 
• ^ 
but would r2^jlier your regard would sjjow it- 
self in*not interfering with my affairs.” 

Well now ! to be sure ! I *shoulcl never 
have dreamt of such words as these from ycAir- 
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jelf. Haven’t you had the rheumatism in that 
arm these ten years ? Yes, you know you have. 
And why did I Apen the letter ?— to save, you 
the trouble I repeat it, c5at of regard far 
yourself. ^Many ^re the cold winter nights,, I» 
have sat by your bedside — many are the days I 
have 'sat by that arm-chair-— many are the let-’ 
ters you have asked me to open, and read to 
you, when your own feebleness "would not al- 
low you to ’do it for yourself, — and g/arf were 
you, to«,* to have fne do it. Many are the 
basitjs of beef-tea, and tho*cups of gruel, that 
at such times I have prepared, — and how many 
a warming-pan have I . . . . 

The cant of domestic eloquenpe had now 

< • * 

,be^un to flow apace, and it*' was high ^ time to 
check it, before it should ultimately discharge 
itself in a flood* of whimpering ; s^ I exerted 
myself to hush th^ matter ^ip, by saying that it 
was of no conseq^ience, and asking her about 
the contents of the letter# 

‘‘Just exactly the same with those ^ of the 
message. Sif Methusalem wishes you to go 
and see. him for a short time in the country ; 
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aftd I’m thinkiTig that the tri|i is the very thing 
yoM’rf-e in want of ; the fine country air will set 
you up for the r^t of Ae year. It grieves me 
•t« see you look so pale as jou do^now, — arid 
you know it does! — ^l)esidesy the weather is so 
•hot here in London, just now.^** 

The fact is, Mrs. Busl^ was a remaiicably 
sly person, as most well-fed domestics are. 
She loved seizing hold of any excfise for going 

into the country ; and wlfeneter she c#uld per-' 

• 

suade me to embark on such an ente^rise, 
which my weak state 3f health made it neces- 
sary Occasionally to do,* she strove^ hard io 
make me ]jend my course somewhewe in the 
neighbourhood of4ier own friends, who lived ^ 
Gloucester, not very far from Sir Methusalem’s 
place. A Ji this 1 perceived in a moment, but%I. 
knew it was not wcjfth my yhile ta malte any 
insinuations to that effect, ,as I should have 
been deluged^ with another tor’Tent of cant, and 
an infallible torrent too of snivelling ; so I said 
nothing, but, snatching up the •letter, read it 
aloud with great impatience: its purporUwas 
to this eflfect : — 
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MY DEAR OLD COCK, 

Being "a brace qf invalids, but nevertheless 
brave chips of the old school, oppose you come 
down and stay w!th me a few days in GloC- 
cestershirc : it will much gratify, 

Your’s, very faithfully, 

Metiiusalem Goosewit.'’ 

^‘Vulgar! familiar! vile scrawl — what an 

odious expression to" begin with ! What does 

he nif^an ? Impertinent ass* ! Who ever began 

a letter with such an address ? Dear old 
/ 

cock!’’ Odious ! and then a brace of invalids 
. I Vet. a great mind not to go. - What man 
ever sent such a kttcr to another before 

“ Oh, Sir ! don’t be so hasty ; that is surely 
/Sw Methiisalera’s way. You have (vour ways 
too, you know.” 

■ “ I tell you, I\e a great mind not to go. 
May I not do as I pleased God ^less my soul ! 
Yet still the country air may be of service to 
ine. Yes, the change of air may do me good. 
Eh^ Barbara ! what do you say ?” 
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Ay ! that Am sure it would ; all the good 
in the world. You know how r>ce y 9 u looked 

after your last joiyney; and it was all that 

^ • • 

I could do too, to persuade you to leave home. 
Oh! how fresh you did look when you came 
hgck I and such a colour 1 nobody could flave 
told it was the san^^ person.” 

“ But then, this arm of mine. I never shall 
be able to bea? the shaking of the* journey. 
I ■'m sure it will be too much for me ; &^id my 
chest too, — do consider ; and my nerves, y^ou 
know.” 

This is just what you s^id before, Sir; and 
did not the journey do you good ? ^ Take 
my word for it, it wjU do so agpin. Ay ! and 
if it were eve? so shaky ^ it would — but there's 
no fear of that, nc^ the roads Jtre all made so 
smooth.” 

‘‘Ay! that Macadam has done this; I’m 
sick of •the fellow’s name. Well! you really 
think it would do me good.'^ You think I may 
as well write to this ass, to say I *vill oome^? 
I shall say that I wiU be with him ^in a 
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week’s time from hence. W/.Il that be time 
enough for y<x\ to get my things ready, and 
Jiut the house in order befoi;e we go 

Oh dear, yes!” cried ]Vlrs. Busby, her eyes 
sparkling with satisfaction, — “ Oh dear, yes ! and 
uion than enough. I know all your things by 
he^rt: — ten pair of woollen leggins— ten ditto 
cotton under— sixteen fleecy-hosicry chest-com- 
‘ forters — twenty-five silk breaklast-bibs — seven- 
teen cotton caps, s\immer — twenty-seven woollen 
ditto, winter— six lamb’s wool.” 

Well, well ! I dqn’t want to hear, the whole 
catalogue of my wardrobe’s contents^ Pray 
^ho ^all you leave in charge of the house 
when we are away 

Oh ! why Giles, the washerwoman’s hu^ 
band, to be sure ; the carefyllest creatiu'e in the 

world. All the plate will be locked up, you 

* * * • c 

know, ‘and thd key in your own pocket; so 
% 

there’s nothing to fear.” 

I don’t at all like the trduble of, moving, 
Barbara. J’m sure I shall repent it, before I 
am three miles out of London. Oh dear, I ’m 
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sure I shall I the thought gives me such a shU 
vering."*’ 

“Why now, ^what’s the good of caring so 
much about moyki^, when you have myself to 
make every thing comforUible for *you ? Giles 
shall go and hire a nice, handsome, easyfchwfet;* 
and order a go^ pair of Jiorses, and a gareful, 
civil driver.’*^ 

“ Ay ! Aind — a careful driver, for Grid’s 
sake r 

“ To be sure, a^ careful driver. I ’ll go And 
send rfor him to loot out for the carriage, 
direjtly.” 

“Do stay a moment,* Mrs. BusbyT donT*be 
so hasty ;* how «oan did I say we should be 
setting offi” 

“ Why in a peek’s time.”. 

“ So irwas, in a week’s ... I don’t know ti^at 
to say about it. P feel jus? as if I were on the 
venge of a cold-bath — afraid to plunge in there 
is sojnething so dreadful in moving.” 

“ It is your dislike to moving njakeS you 
such fMa invalid; if you took more exercise, you 
would be^quite a different person,^ believe me.” 
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How can I move in such a/i state as my 
nerves are in F C^sider too the cough I had 
last*Dccember.” 

Wliy that was six mohtlxs ago I’** 

“ Yes, bul its effects are not over yet: who 
fViJLiu- rfS the .carriage may be damp, standing, as 
it does^ at the coach-jmaker’s so long without 
being used.*” 

•' Oh no ! no such thing, Sir : bdieve me, no 
^uch thinjj ( — But the, sooner I send to engage 
on(? the better.*” 

Tin sure I shall rep^mt my folly — and if I 
doj miifll it will be all t/our fault. Take care 
tha^the wheels of the ’chariot are safely fixed 
7m, and well ffreased — and that the door shuts 

clos^y. In a week's time sud'e I shall 

repent it. Y bn mcist mind, when we go, that 
my cloak is well aired — and mind loo^, that the 
seats of tint carriagfe are aired with the warm- 
ing-prih : — if those seats should be damp, what 
will become of me ! Take care too, lind havo the 
earthenwajee feet-warmers ready — and Barbara, 
do stay one moment longer : I wish the postilion 
could have hiiji whip muffled — that vile smack- 
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ing and cradling will be too much for ihj 
nerves.'’ 

Sirs. Busby cUd not wait to near how nnich 
longer I could *canttnue my directions, being 
^00 impatient to send Giles *on his* commission. 
I rang the bell once or twice to bring 
but to no purpose, she had gone out on her 
errand. So I made up my mind to the effort of 
the journey ^the week that interveijed previously 
to its commencement was occupied in the con- 
tinuation of my work. 
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CHAPTER VI*. 

{Confessions resumed.') 

CHILDISH TERTIORS. 

Bei 1)RE my narrative proceeds beyond the 
pal? of my childhood/ 1 ought to mention one 
or two striking incidents "thkt attach to that 
period. 

Of all huthan beings, I thin*c a huge black 
worftan is the most detestable to contemplate: 
such was the nurstj that haci the care of myself 
wheit a bantling ! As all children have some 
bugbear or other, so had I mine, in the person 
of this odious ^egress, this sooty mountain of 
spermaceti. Long after she had quitted my 
family, her n^me was made use of to me 
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into good behaviour* Most nurses frighten their 
children out of their refraetpry fits by telling 
tliAn that “ the black marc‘s is coming to teke 
them; but mific, ttsed only to suggest the 
black womaiCs^^ presence, •and irfjr tears were 
dried up as quickly as they could be, 
subsided, and my waywardness was at an end. 

• • t ^ 

This negress was not my only cause of 

0 ' 

terror ; I had another scarcely ^less dreadful 
one, in the person of a certain jDedagogue, 
whom I first fell in with at the house of some 
frienci^ whose sons were placed at his schftol. It 
was my misfortune, as my uniform ill-luck 
would have it, to be subsequently placed u,idier 
his tuitioTi mys^jlf^ As all schoolboys aie 
bound in ^uty to recollect those under w*il6se 
rod their educg-tion has beeijj conducted, I beg 
leave to l^iow myself not behindhand in differ- 
ing a reminiscence^f my schoolmaster. 

gome schoolmasters have^the honourable re- 
putfi^Jion of m benignity of manner towards their 
pupils— of taking an earnest interest in» their 
welfare and improvement— of being good scho- 
lars, or exemplary and prudent disciplinarians ; 
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by which various qualifications tiiiey secure a 
place in the memory of admiring pupils in after- 
yea^s, when they themselves arc dead, and 
their pupils have become roid men. None, 
however, of^ these causes have conduced to fix 
mind the recollection of my own school- 
master, but the far stronger one (as I humbly 
conceive) than any of them — of his having 
be^.n myr terror as a child. The reader shall 
judge of t]ie reason I had for viewing him as 
such, when a portrait of his person has been 
attempted. His name was Douseem, a Doctor 
of Dhinity of course, as every personage in 

- .r 

iiis^ capacity is. The' period at which I can 
'describe this scion of divinity with most jus- 
tice will, I think, be that of a druicr-party, 
at which I met hipij at the hoii^e of the friends 
of \^hom I lately spoke. 

A gooseberry e/e, and a bottle nose, have 
but k|uivocal pretensions to beauty : but what 
will thd imagination picture to it^iielf, wliicn it 
is prfesen^ed wijh these features, merely as su- 
peradditions to a huge -double chin, a pair of 
portentously jhaggy and red eyebrov;s; whis- 
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kers to mati^h, containing as much hair as* a 
tolerably well stuffed chair-bottom, — dewlaps 
likfe tho'=e of a prize bull, — ;jovvl{? as heav^ as 
* two great rolls •f ^Dutch butter of fifty pounds 
’weight each, — a head as l^ngtliy^as that of a 
horse, and broad in proportion ; — a mouth, 
similar to that we observe described in the 
placards of the Bull an3 Mouth Inn, tlisclos- 
ing a phalfinx of ebony, that would have sup- 
plied handles for knives and forks sufficient 
to stock a moderate coffee-house, — of^such largc^" 
dimensions were "these fangs, and so»deeply 
stained. 

The head of the I)i)ctor might . well 
been spared a sinall portion of the •covering of 
his che^ and* jowls; but* unhappily foT„^it, 
it was as bare as the hide of a singed pig, 
only it ^fas a Tittle cleaner looking, and shone ’ 
scarcely less brilliantly th^ a new^copper caul- 
dron. It would have serfed as a decollation 
to the topi of an •observatory : — tln^ head a 
representation of our spheroid of a globe, — 
while the body beneath shqulxl have stood as 
the Atlas which supported it. 
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•The grin of this personage wasjiiso uncoutft, 
that few ladles (unless of Amazonian fortitude) 
could have tome within sight of it, when' at 
all near the period of their coafinement, with- 
out the certainty of a miscarriage. Not all the 
Afrites, not all the hunch-backed dwarfs, not 
all the malignant-visaged genii, of which Eastern 
tales relate, could rival the ugliness of Douseem : 
~not Dr. Parr of happy memory/ nor Wrax- 
all’s portrait of Pepper Arden — these were 
' oeauties fn comparison with him. Heaven de- 
fend me from the grin of Ihis Barbasonides ! 
I have dreamt of it above oncQ in my lifetime — 
''"if might as well hav^ had the apparitions of 
^fifty grampuses around me:— they ‘could not 
hav''. alarmed me inore. 

The Doctor’s person was in perfect consist- 
ency. with his physiognomy : a paiinch that 
rivalled thaf of a Sitffolk puii :;h, was, of course, 
the nipst prominenf'feature about it. Punsters 
would say that he did not 'stand ujiion trifles ^ — 
but tfee contempt in which I hold punning, will 
lead me to a different description of the Doc- 
tor's* legs they were fac-similes of Daniel Lam- 
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a more horrid Leviathan (rf ^ncouthness and 
heaviness has rarely ever burdened the earth — 
(literally we may ^^^burdened ^) — ^than himself 
• The manner of our Adonfe was ilo less strik- 
ing and eccentric than his appearance : th^ 
was possessed, as most pedagogues are, with 
sundry quotations from Virgil, Horace, the 
Propria cfaae maribus,” and in pr:«- 

senti.^’ This was the whole stock of his clas- 
sical display; the amount of his information: 
the extent of his wit ; the shibboleth whiffch he 
reiterated on all occasions, and with whyh he 
would answer all demands, interrogatoiles, 
remarks. ^^Doctyr!^ will you drink *a glass oi 
wine ?”•— t^which* Douseem would answer in 's 
deep grunting voice,— Hah l^yaasr— with plea- 
sure,— ya&l, yaas, — you remember, perhaps, 
what Horace says m this evasion, -A-ayj^.yaas. 

— I have it — ^ vfle potabis’ — ^bah I 

yaas — No ! nq ! — I was thinking of ... t ... . 

^ Mea nec Falernae temperant vites,— yoi> re- 
member, I dare say, yaas.*” 

Thus did this fat pedafirofirue answ8!r on *all 
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occasions, by some ready cut-and'-aned tag of 
liatin or Greek j- Which frequently Jiad nothing 
at Jill to do with the matter in c[uestion. 

‘‘Doctor, they say youf s,clfl;)ol is increasing' 
wonderfully*^— “ ' 

hah ! yaas, so it is ; wonderfully in- 
deed, as you say — yaas, I may confidently 

* . ** * 

assert, and conscientiously predicate, that (hum! 

Ifah !) it can, vie with any ancient or modern 
institution*— hem I — You know what Virgil says 
-^as to his difficulty of expressing vast num- 
bers— hah ! hum ! — ^yaas^‘ Non rnihi si 1 jnguie,’ 
— remember, I dare say ; — or, as the Latin 
"gFammi^has it— ‘Ndmen multitudinis yaas, 
you remember the passage, dare ''say: hum, 
a'tem !" 

Amongst V)thei; qualifications, the Doctor pos- 
ses'sed that of being an enormous gluhon — 

“ Hah ! ' ahem ! Kah ! — yafe ! very fine haunch 

>4 

that, upon my word — very fine— keep the s,auc€ 
hot — proh ! J upiter ! keep it hot h — Virgil, yon 
knoW, s^ys, ‘ f mplemur veteris Bacchi, pinguis 
que ferree/ — But I am not full yet ; — a littk 
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more, if you please, and a little thicker cuf — 
ahem !” 

•I should observe that this last demand of 
the Doctor wm it» repetition for the fourth 
or fifth time. As he sat tolerably close to the 
haunch, the attacks he was enabled to 
on it were in a threefold proportion to those 
which could be made by any other persons, 
excepting such as were equally close to it v ith 
himself: but such as were so, havyig less vo- 
racity of appetite, less importunity in the crav- 
ings of the gastric juice, the Doctor left 
in the almost undisputed dominion gf the 
haunch. 

This favoured ^isli (iicl not, however, attorcl 
him the i;^jjwer of saying he had made a dinner 
from it : there was still “ ainfje ro^ftm and verge 
enough” in the spacious caverns of hfs stoufach 
for the admission (€ other *9ivres. to an extent 
nearly sufficient to feed a poor parish : in these 

other vivres.^ I include wild fowl, and other 

§ • 

game, tarts and puddings, jelHes and Wanc- 
mantre, creams, and sweetmeats. All this cram- 
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mfng, on the part of the reverend Doctor, was 
carried on witho^Uethe slightest inkling of re- 
morose ; — ^nay,' he rather seemed to exult in the 
triumph of being the st?aunohest feeder” at 
table; and a?eemedr throughout the ceremony^ 
i^f^jgjter, to stuff with the anxiety of one who 
is eating for a wager. In the latter case, the 
disgrace of such enormous greediness is lighten* 
ed?, in some measure, by the inducement of the 
wager ; but in Doctor Douseem's case I see no 

V 0 t ^ * 

exf-use to be made at all. It once fell in my 
way td' witness rather a curious contest between 

a butcher’s boy and his bull-dog. The com- 

• •»*. , , • » 
DTjkints Vied with each other in devouring an 

inconceivable portion of carrion, denominated 

* ♦ * I 

tripe ; but I am sure Doctor Dous^m would 
have beat either of them: he was, indeed, an 
unique in the annals of gormandizing: a He* 
liogabalus ihat stai'ids by taimself in, modern 
histT)ry. I wait^ for some time to seje when 
he should burst — burst, however,* he did not, 
althoMgh ^assuredly a certain enormous black- 
silk waistcoat which he wore, was swelled out 
to the tightness of a drum; whereas before, 
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albeit it was sufficiently distended, yet it had 
one or two creases discernible on its sur- 
fa(fc: these were now quite smoothed away, 

• and the rotunifity, •which at the beginning of 

• dinner would have measured at J^ast five feet 
eight inches in circumference, must have added 
four inches to the amount by the time dinner 
was concluded* 

Black sSC stockings covered the colossal sije- 
cimens of bandyisin, which Douseem called his 
“ legs,’" The seam of ^ne of tin? stockings 
haviiijy (not by any means marvellousl}*) given 
way at the back of the leg,. suffered a portion of 
the*Doctor’s persort^o (^c,ape. I will «ottil1^^''« 
upon the •description of the mishap? The idea 
is none qf^the mbst delightfiH. In fact, to form 
at all a faithful notion of Doetpr Douseem’s 
appearaiice, imagine what a well-fed elephant or 
hippopotamus woiijd be, cx^uld he ‘be* dksed in 
pantaloons ; I know no othe/ol^ject which could 
convey a more adequate resemblance of^the por- 
trait I have been endeavouring to delineate. 

The contrast affbftied to the Doctor in the 
person of a girl of about seventeen, must not be 
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[fassed by unnoticed. For the bottle-nose of the 
Doctor, she displayed a pretty little nose of an 
aqyiline shajpe ; for his gooseberry eyes, "she 
possessed eyes as black as tlie berries of the 
sloe ; for Ais^iinfiiriate and rubicund complexion/ 
she s|iow ed in her cheeks the mingled tints of 
' lily and rose. Her figure was as delicate and 
slim, as liis was fat, gross, and clumsy ; her 
v^ice as soft, as his was grunting an(b stentorian ; 
in speaking she warbled, wliile he kept up a 
"kind of horrid concert, sometimes growling like 
a bassoon, at other times imitating the shriller 
choru^ of pigs in a high wind. But uncouth 
"■=3ES^l)oct(7t‘ Douseem’s app^ance might be, in- 
wardly, it seemed, he cherishe/d passions as soft 
anch' tender as mortals less externally, repelling 
than himself. i> 

Ifove, that cruel miscreant, was unable to let 
his bow rem'kin unstrung : hs must actually be 
guilty of the imp^ence of stringing it for the 
purpose * of playing pranks with the reverence 
and rotundity of Douseem. A good strong 
aim, I trow, must the urchfn have taken, to have 
pierced hJs victim’s heart ; for neither Ajax’s 
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sevehfold sliielcl, nor the hide of a buffalo, 
could have presented a tougher obstacle to the 
weapon of an antagonist, than* the rolls of 
brawn that prQtect^d the Doctor^’s pra?cordia*. 
The boy did, nevertheless, ^anagp to shoot a 
dart through these fleshy impediments, and the 
seat from whicli he took his aim was that of the 
black eyes of Miss Jemima Fascellen, tfle dam- 
sel whose uliarms I have placed in contrast wjth 
those of her bulky lover. 

I cannot help smiling ^vhlle I relate it ; but 
positively, before Ihe second course had found 
its way from the table. Doctor Douseem was 
deeply smitten with Uhe adorable^ Jeijitrh'’ • 
What a •division of glances did *1118 passion 
occasion between the loveliTiess of venison and 
that of Jemima ! Falstaft* calls jVIrs. Ford his 

little tJbe Snd evidently the poor Doctoi^was 
puzzled which the wh^)le to OKlmii^ most, 
the buck on which he was fcetCng, or the “Jittle 
doe,” on whose chafms he was gazing, as they 
were placed opposite to him. 

His love for the last did not spoiT his appe- 
tite for the first ; but^ the two* passions worlced 
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simultaneously, in a most amicable confederacy : 
the one tyrannizing over the heart, the other 
raging in the stomach. 

• The grimace which the Doctor’s visage ex- 
hibited, when on oje or two occasions he asked 
Jemima if he could ‘‘ offer her any thing,” was 
the most delightful sight in the world ; a super- 
erogatory dis})lay of frightfulness that can 
scarcely be imagined. Poor Jemima ! Sweet 
Miss Fascellen ! She was little conscious what 
•that grimace portencfed ; she little knew what 
distres^^ she was occasioning to the well-fed 
reverence that showed her these civilities ; little 
jiid^ie dfeam of the i^ipression she had made, 
(and strong must it have been, to Ijvave taken 
effect on such a Colossus of fat,) until after 
dinner, when the amorous secret, which herself 
had failed to perceive, was explJiined to her by 
others, 'wko Faw it tcjp well, ^A.n inquiry on her 
partes to the cau^of so much laughter among 
her fema.le friends, led to the important expla- 
nation. A confession was made to her oi the 

w 

honour of which she might boast in having 
Doctor Douseem for a lover. The girl, who 
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vpas a vastly proud body, and held her charms in 
no slight estimation, was so enAged when she 
heard this declaration, that she cried herself iirttr” 
violent hysterical convulsions, from which it was 
some time before she could recover. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

TYJIU^KN TURNPIKE. 

If tlie preceding chapter .contained rerninis- 
4<^nfes disagreeable to me^ still they were not, 

* <r 

to me at least, unamusing; those which I am 
now going to re^^;al, are ’ ndl^ only disagreeable, 
but dreadful ; and if my reader!?^ have been 
willing to laugh with me, tlv^y m^^’St now for 
a mpment be content to be serious. An old. 
bachelor ‘mu3k -be humoured- 

A more horrid spectacle than the execution 
of six people — three men, and as many females, 

e * 

can so^rcely* be witnessed by the human eye. 
Such \jks that which I once saw at Tyburn 
wh^n quite^a little /ellow, A gossiping, gaping. 
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nursery maid obtained permission, one morn» 
ing, to go out and see soiree ^ster of hers, 
and thouglit proper to take me with her. Slje 
did not express fhg fcal object of her expe- 
cfltion, which was to follow die mob to gape 
on the horrors of Tyburn. 

Three or four times in my life have I had 

• . • ... • . 

it in my power to witness an exhibition of this 

disgusting ami shocking description; but, once, 
to have seen it, was sufficient. E^en more 
shocking than the exhibition itself is tfie hard-^ 
encd indifference of mamjer with which thcinob 
gazes upon it — tlie vigour with which the wJ^oLe. 
machine of pilfering and ^ticking pocket § i^ in . 
operation — tlie howid levity of the remarks. 
It is my fiir;» belief, that so far from operating 
as any salutary warning against ^he tjommission 
of crime — so far from acting as a preventioh 
of guilt, — the public executibns, by'Jbelng so 
often# witnessed, have the effect of hardening 
sinners, and rogues; and by making theifi used 
to the sight y render them totally reckless •of 
their own liability of one day constituting the 
same sorrowful exhibition in their own liersona. 
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To the mass of children amongst the poorer 
classes in the neighbourhood, a public execu- 
tion stands in the place of the theatrical en- 
tertainments enjoyed by children in a higher 
sphere. I olSser'^ed three or four women di- 
recting the attention of tlieir dirty little off- 
spring to the gibbet, — to the ladder from which 
the unfortunate victim had been pushed to meet 
his fate, — to Jack Ketch, — and^ the cart in 
which the wretch had been carried to the place 
of execution. 

( 

Tliere are few things with respect to the 
ex^ution of justice in which greater, improve- 
‘ fe^iit has been made during my lifetime, than 
in the abolition of that horrid procession from 
the prison to Tyburn Gate. It is^so far more 
decorous, that the unhappy culprit should 
^iieet his fate near the place of his confinement, 
than thaf; a vast portion ol the peaceable inha- 
kitants of the town, for some miles, Should be 
disgucted by seeing hini dragged amon^ them 
with a dangerous and wicked multitude at his 
heels. 

An hnprovement in the nature of our penal 
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code is not less requisite than in the arrange- 
nient% adopted as to the circumstances of its 
enforcement. Thtf anomalous severity of law, 
^^ich, in many instances, our statutes afford, 
makes one shudder at the bare idea of it. I 
must confine myself to speaking generally ; if 
I ventured to particularize,* the arguments Into 
which I should be obliged to enter, would of 
themselves fill a volume. All I would ask is, — 
are not other nations subjeci^d^to crime® which 
our statutes menace with death, as well as Eng- 
land ? are not other nations as wise as our own 
is ?— their legislative enactments as solid ?r-¥"et* 
are their lajvs equally severe with our own? 
No! — Do our laws prevent »?rime more than 
theirs? No! 

I was oi^je pi^sent in court to witness tl\p 
trial of two very yqung men^the eldest* was 
scarcely nineteen years old ; they were cop-» 
victed, sentenced, and ieft for execution for an 
offence, • which, if it had happened under l^ss 
peculiar circumstances,"^ though not^of lesT moral 

• Let such as are inclined^ take the trj^uble of exa- 
mining our Criminal code, the dature of the offences. 
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guilty they would have escaped capital punish- 
ment; but SLS it came under a peculiar ^deno- 
*"mination of guilt, they were hanged for it with- 
out mercy, doomed to a painful and malignant 
death ! 

In vain was their general character,^ in their , 
favftur ; in vain wa« it in their favour, that the 
evidence was contradictory ; in vain was it maf< 
ter of pubKc"^ notoriety, that the prosecutor was 
apcrjui:ed and virsdictive villain.* I suppress the 
'name of their offence, beceuse, as I said before, 
if I did so, I should be obliged to launch into 

— c 

^a of argumentation, which has no business 
here, ^’erhaps if the law had allowed them 
that protection which it 'grants in cases coming 

under the denomination of misdemeanour, these 

*» 

poor wTetches'Vould have esc^aped ^he fate they 

suffered. I will not say perhaps ; I will assert 
/ ® * 

confidently, ^k*t I am sure they would have 


and the respective punishments, and he will' see the 
truth ttf this sssertion. If it were not for this incon^ 
sistency in our laws, I should not complain so loudly. 

* Thij^ in law, of course, would have no effect, hut 
in niorjals it would. 
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escaped,* had they been allowed (which they 
ought to have been) counseF \o defend them. 

It is nothing more nor less than a Tbarbarous 
prejudice — (as barlHarjoifs as the results that so 
fr?cjuently are occasioned by i#) — to ^'esist the 
permission of a proper defence to cul2)rits cri- 
minally cliarged. Tliey are now, in many in- 
stances, much in the situation of the sl)eep that 
is led to the slaughter. It is provoking to hear 
people gravely argue, that at j^resent tl^e coun- 
sel for tlie prosecution confines liimself to a > 
plain, siiyple, circumstan^al statement of fafts : 

whereas, if he knew he were tt) be opposed*Ji^-<« 

• • ^ * • 
a speech from the contrafy side, he would 

exert his po'R^ers of •crimination to the*utmost. 

• * • 

Let him do ‘^o, I say ! Let him, too, have the 


* Ho\y glorious a boasl^would the^lutios ofi a Brttish 
advocate be, if he were allowed to def«i4 tlie lives of 
his fellow-subjects. They would share the gratitude of 
Milo; and he the heartfelt exultation of Tully. When 
the legislature has conceded this privilege to both these 
parties ; when it has swept away, too, the feudal barbari- 
ties that obscure the civil branches of the profession, 
what an honour will it not then be to belong to* it. 
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vaunted benefit of a reply ! The human heart 
(except in natures irredeemably savage) is al- 
-’ways more inclined to pity, than to condemn; 
and the speech for the defence would counter- 
balance ‘tenfold by what it expressed, tliat, 
which it is now contended, is suppressed by the 
pr(gecuting party. 

We all feel how strong the impression would 
be on the piinds of a jury, of the aggravation of 
any circumstances, or any evidence that had 
been favourable to the prisoner, through the 
me*dium of a powerful and earnest address. 

all feel of \Vhat importance to the accused 
would be an ingenious extenuation of his guilt, 
if guilty he were, — an njnplificatibn on the fa- 
vourable testimonies of his character, — a touch- 
ing appeal reklive to the tendernes^ of his age,* 
bn the respectability of his connexions, of the 
honour and^hj^pes of his iamily, which must be 
^ilasted with his own. To state all this most 

The author endeavours to embrace the instances of 
culprits of every age. How vast a portion of them con- 
sists of juvenile offenders ! many not yet fully hardened 
in guilt — mere instruments of older sinners. 
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feelingly and most anxiously, would not re- 

(pure, as many say it would, a long harangue — 

^ • 
even if it did so, is this to be denied, when thv. 

life of a fellow-creaiure is at stake ? For want 
of it, how many a life which has be?n at stake, 
has been sacrificed ! In felonies, as well as in 
cases of treason, the piisoner ought not (o be 
debarred the aid of an appeal to the jury in his 
defence : that he should be denied jt, is, I fur- 
ther contend, not consistory with the liberal 
principles of our Constitution ; not agreeubk 
to theJ)oasted idea of ^he liberties of the 'Bri- 
tish subject. It is a relic of^despotism, o^uT"* 
rigid law of force ; it is therefore tincomlitu-^ 
thnial, and should be.scouted ^roni our criminal 
codo 

The nayons tljat act upon thtT^ivil law allow 
this necessary privilege. Justice demands it. 
rnivcrsal example sanctions it.- Jt is tyranny 
to dsny it. 

j 

Agiiin, to advert for a moment to the sub- 
ject toiiclied upon a little while ago, — the abo- 
lition of capital punishment : I mil not go the 
same leng^s as Beccaria and other continental 
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writers on this topic, that the abolition should 
be universal. . No ! I would never wish to see 
Ji, established in eviery criminal case. 

Where savage inhumanity has been exercised, 
there let the culprit suffer as he deserves, and 
as his sentence has condemned him, after a just 
trial. It is no more than justice that he should 
be dealt with as he has dealt with others. Ven- 
geance cries aloud for his punishment ; and the 
forfeit of, his life is the least that she can be sa- 
ctisfied with. Let such wretches as Porteus, as 
the inurderers of the lyfarr family, as the bru- 
-^.aV.^calculating ^Hlain, Thurtel), bleed — those 
wlurcoidd brandish "die knife against the inno- 
cent bosom of infancy — -those wh‘o could in- 

* I 

veigle a friend to a situation of loneliness and 
helplessness calmly butcher him — those 

mio could, under* the pretext of authority, 
wantonly 'spill tht; blood bf their fellow-crea- 
tures. Of those, indeed, let a dreadful extynple 

* 

be made, But to meet with capital punishment 


See the trial of Captain Porteus, in the illustrations 
of the novel of the Heart of Mid Lothian. 
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many offences comparatively y*ivial in the na- 
ture of their guilt — what a stigma on any code 
oi laws, what a litel oii the nation that can per- 
^^it it ! 

Execrable, however, as the murderer may be, 
still lie has a right not only to speak in his own 
defence, (which h« is allowed to do, if he am,) 
in his own person, but he has also a right, if a 
fellow-creature is willing to speak fbr him, in 
consequence of his own incISciency (from 
wliatever cause that may be) — to be allowejj to 
avail himself of the proffered assistance. Let 
miy orK) of us that would deny it him, sur^osc 
ourselves in his situation. When he Ivis been 
found guilty, justice hnd vengeance cry aloud 
that he should suffer; but before he has 
been founi^ guilty, humanity would suggest 
that he ought to have every ^ssi stance offered 
him, towards preserving himself; 'and justice, 
oughf not to withhold il. 

It is ft pity, indeed, that in this country we 
have no such thing, at this late ^eriod’of its 
history, as a good code of laws. Sontje go so 
far as to say^, we have nothing at all* answerable 


E 
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to what is in reality a code: and I am really 
inclined to agree with them. We have laws 
without end, rankling, scrambling, quibbling, 
odious enactments, some made by parliamentary^ 
authority, some on that of the barbarous Nor- 
man innovators of the primeval law of the 
land' : but we have -no regular code. 

Why, let me ask, should not every member 
of the Bridsh community be enabled to refer to 
the law'of his cyAUtry, condensed and systema- 
tized in one code, — as in the instance of the 
Code Napoleon, — ratTier than be cdnjpelled 
-to’l^nnt for it thr<>ugh a whole library of 
commoi] law and statute law, of criminal and 
Nisi Prius authorities, ^and reports of cases? 
Let simplification, as much as the nature of the 
subject permit's, be the principle e*i which our 
law 4s. to, be jiresentcd to the eye of the public ; 
not that of perplexity and mystification, in 
which they now are, end by which thdy are 
rendered, comparatively speaking, a 'dtjad let- 
ter ; except to a privileged few,* who have, 
with much difficulty and pains, become masters 
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of that perplexity and mystification, and rea- 
sonably enough seek at length* to profit by it. 

Every French subject is able to refer to one 
comprehensive and rpoflerately-sized volume, for 
^?he information which a person subject to the 
laws of England is necessitated to search for 
through six hundred* — with the chance, after 
all his trouble, of not being able to discover it. 

In England, persons are frequently at a loss to - 
know how to set about obtaining justice, when 
they require it ; and must consequently pa}; 
heavy Remands to attorneys and solicitor? for 
putting them in the way of doing so. , 
France, a man has nothing ter do but to 'refer 

to his Code?, and ke is there instriictbd in the 

• • • 

mode of procedure, and knows, at any rate, 
what he is^ a])out, although his px(K;ess may be 
ultimately confiefed to the hands of a profdfe- 
sional agent. 

Bljickstone is the only comprehensive aif- 

■ • 

* See*Mr. Humphrey’s proposals to amend the laws of 
real property, and for the formation, ^enoraljy, of a 
Cods. 
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thority we have, on all that is principally 
requisite to av understanding of the mysteries 
jgf justice,* from the first solicitation of it, to 
the period .at which it i^ dispensed. It is the 
only indexi to thtk various branches of our lawl ’ 
and affords a very good and perspicuous plan 
(founded as it is itself on tliat adopted by 
Justinian) for a systematic 'arrangement, or 
Code, of the laws of this country. 

So much for what I have termed the 

f 

t 

rambbng, scrambling’’ extension of our laws. 
Nov»Pto say a word or ^ two upon the qqality of 
^nibbling ; and with reference to this I should 
nucIPlike to learn, •what it can really signify 
whether ’the crime of house-breaking is com- 
mitted a minute or two before or after day- 
break? Not ♦he least in the world,— that is, in 
reSdity ; but it does in our law ; and it makes 
all the* difference,* whether Vi man is put to bis 
trial or not for his villainy, as this triflings im- 
material circumstance is stated, or not, in the 

<r- 

indictment. What business has' such quibbling 
as this to do in any salutary code ? 

It is rfot my intention to worry my readers 
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with any further instances in support d my" 
assertion^ as to the character of our laws: he 

must know well enough, without any attempts 

• • 

of mine to pro^e.it* to him, thafr a ne^ code, 
both in the criminal, as well«is the»civil depart- 
ment of justice, is imperatively called for by 

the British nation. Would to Heaven (as 

• • • * 

being, at least, a well-wisher to my country, 

although f am, in general, indiflFerent to everja 
thing,) I might live to see the dtyr when the 
barbarities of capital punishments, in certajn 
cases-T’when the absurdities of pleadings* both 
criminal and civil— when alh the detestable 
gon, unnecessary form, •and technicality at- 
tached to* tenure*, may be swept away as'cob- 
• • 

webs liiat defile and disgrace the fabric of 
English justice. 

The late consolidations of sundry statutes 
are; I should ho{5fe, biit a^relude'ioinore ne- 
cessary and more general amendments. E'^en 
the gowder and pomatum of the barrisifers’ wigs 
are being put to flight by ‘‘ new patent forensic, 
self-adjusting, treble-curled, flaxen, conveni- 
ences/’ which, to be sure, are ten time# more ugly 
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•chan their predecessors, but certainly ten times 
less nasty and iKcoitvenient. I r -commend per- 
sons who are curious to see them, to stroll down 
to We'^tinlnater for that ‘purpose, as I have 
done myself;* 

To return to the scene to which the reader 
was introduced at the opening of this chapter: 
Its horrors were heightened by a circumstance 
M’hich humanity can scarcely contemplate with- 
out a tear. 

poor woman had followed tlie fatal cart 

wliich^ bore her only so^ to the scaffold / bad 

faaJSftngny had brought the youth into the habit 

oT frequenting placed' where low gaming and 

profligacy Vere practised and- schentes of vi!- 

lany concerted. His first enterprise in «iguery 

was his last : bi* suffered, with two others, for a 

» ^ 

robbery committed on Hounslow Heath. The 

wTetchaV mother sci*eained anti wrung her hatids 

unlier the cart in so violent a manner, that the 

( 

passions ‘of the mob began to be excited; espe- 
cially as the unfortunate youth answered back 
the cries of his parent by his own tears and 
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protestations of regret : his arms he endea- 
voured to stretch towards her*in ftie vehemence 
gf his passion, bpt they were impeded by th*^ 
|)ands which fastened them ; (a classical scholar 
will recollect Virgil’s picture Si CaSlandra :) it 
was a pitiable sight. The sheriflfV officers were 
obliged t length to have the mother removed 
from the side gf the cart by force : this was done 
with great difficulty ; she was carried to a post 
at some distance from the scaffold ; ghe leaned 
against it, and gazed towards the fatal spot* 
her cries had ceased, fn^n exhaustion; her tears 
no loiiger flowed; her eyes wildly stret^^r'^ 
open, and riveted upon the ‘form of her child : — 
the moment tha? be was dashed ‘from the 
ladder, and the convulsive struggle bespoke his 
dying agqpies, tdie sank back lif Jss, as if her 
soul had tacitly communed with, and vvas^o 
wing its wafy with^that of fier spn.*«^6*Gocl ! 
whkher do our souls wing their mysterious 
flightfwhen they have burst these mortal bar- 
riers ? 
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•tlr Urn is the dreadful truth reason is ever on 
the rack to scrutinize. This is the secret we 
demand to' search, when gazing on the dying 
struggles of a fellow-creature.* 


Note, If there is any suggestion in tlie above chapter, 
in which my reader does not concur, 1 much regret it. 
He is*che only person in the world 1 sliould be sorry not 
to agree with. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE JOURNEY COMMENCED. 

The week had el^ipsed, and the hcilir of 
departure arrWed, before Tt w^s able to look 
over all that I had wrillen in it; so I must 
postpone doing so just at present. 

Mrs. Busby was as eager towards conlnien- 
cing the^ journey, as I was rr^hictant. One 
o’clock was the time at which we were to stjljrt ; 
previously to whiJh period •a wholv^ lloTir was 
occupied by myself in presaging the sundry His 
and Jinconveniences which can possibly be en- 
countered in a journey. The last words I 
uttered on quitting my house to step into the 
carriage were, — I repeat it ; I am confident 
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shall have cause to repent this expedition; 
and if so, will be all your fault, Mrs. 
Busby.'^ 

Mrs. Busby made no ads^vel to this, but did 
her best tq arrapge me comfortably in tlic 
carriage; after which she seated herself by 
my side, screamed out to the postilion that 
all wks right, and away we went. The poor 
woman ^vas so delighted when she felt herself 
fairly afloat on this much desired expedition, 
that she ’could scarcely refrain from laughing 
outright. 

Th e first hour the journey was spent by 
itTe in making inquiries as to what things 
she had put up, and where they ^ were re- 
spectively stowed, * in or about the carriage. 
One article I ^fo rgot to inquire about ; but it 
wa» brought to my recollection in the manner 
followirtg. 

Are you sitting on my cloak, Barbara 
What, do you find it cold, sir ,2 — Here 
it is,r said she, pulling it from behind her ; 

I put It here, that it might not incumber 
you.'* 
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Just arrange it round my shoulders; 

I begin to feel it cold : what is tKe temperature 
of the air, now 

Mrs. Busby looked about, and felt in the 
pockets of the carriage, but did not give me 
any answer. 

What ! is the therinoijieter left bchii^l 

• -ft 

I exclaimed^ wth a look of despair, — What 
is to be done? Call to the posthoy to stop 
at the first place that he carj, and •let^sorae 
person be sent back for the thermometer in- 
stantly.* How could ydii forget^ it, Busby.?— 
how could you manage to forget it 

m 

My housekeeper’s blushes bespoke how much 
she was disconce|;i*ed| and b^ing conscious of 
the heinousness of this instance of delinquency, 
she did n«t, according to her usual practice, 
attempt any excuse, except that she fancied 
it had been put up, and was vcTy *sorry at 
findiftg it was left behipd. 

From the first convenient’ place at which 
we stopped, a man was sent back post-haste, 
on a hack horse, to bring the small thermo- 
meter, w^ch hangs up on the left-hand *side 
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of the second window from the fire-place in the 
bed-room— three indies below the middle 
panel.’’’ 

With this precise information the courier 
started; wfien lo^and behold ! on his return he 
brought back word, that search had been made 
evei^ where for it ir; the house, and that it was 
not to be found ; and that Giles declared, he 
was certain, he saw it packed in the sword-case. 

Mf ratge at .this was indescribable. The 
’ide^ of having been delayed an hour and 
a-half, in the dingy asylum of a pot-house, for 

jnff*purpose, very nearly brought on a spasm, 

« 

that must have caused my immediate return 
home. 

Mrs. Busby did not dare to look me in the 
fiwie ; she wa^ completely overwhelnr ed ; when, 
on opening the sword-case, the first thing that 
made its appearance was tlie unfortunate ther- 
mometer, about which sy^ch a bustle had/been 
occauoned. 

I heard her mumble to herself, that sl^ was 
sure she bad put it up; but that, having 
intended to ‘put it in one d the pqcket% she 
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was led to suppose that it had been left behind, 
on npt being able to find it in that place. 

• I did all I could tO|repress the venting of my 
n(lispleasure in har§h expressions, by which 
fo^:bearance I was spared a fiood of tears from' 
my sensitive housekeeper, and a series of 
sobbing for the :|;est of the iStage. I was, how- 
ever, thrown into a violent fever ; and contented 
myself with muttering every five miniites, that 
‘‘ I knew how it would be, the moment I was 
fool enough to leave my own house.” Twp or^ 
three hburs of the jourfiey passed away before 
I could prevail upon ijijself to break the 
silence I preserved towards the delinguent by 
my side ; but she ^eeihed so cifntrite, that I was 
softened, at length, into doing so. If I had 
not brokrti it pf my own accord, I shoul^l, 
not very long afterwards, have bepn.^prced 
to do so, in the expression of ripprehension.^ 
awakened in me by the refractory spirit ot a 
pair of vile jobbing horses. These obstropulous 
creatures, as the hostler termed tliem, were put 
into harness for us by a most impudent fellow 
of an innkeeper, at . His excuse for doing 
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SO was, tliat there were no others in the yard ; 
this I did ^not believe, but was obliged to, sub- 
mit. Half an hour clap^jed before the aiiimalf 
could be made to start; andthen they scampcre^ 
along at such a rate, that I was in bodily feai 
of being dashed to pieces every iniimte. IIow- 
every I was spared tjie adveiitipc of an overset 
on the present occasion, in ordeu tl;at 1 might 
experience ^it on some future one ; destined, 
perhaps, to take, place at a later stage of this 
journey. 

The fever into which*^ I liad been thi*T)wn by 
my rage, at the foo^s errand in ([uest of the 
thermometer, was not mucli abated by the an- 
xiety in which those obsthiate cattle kcjit me. 
I was, therefore, glad* to cool myself, and allay 
my thirst, as soon as wc arrived at <»he end of 
the stjige. ^ 

The first thing that was offered me was a 
filthy composition calledtginger beer. IVas 
glad to drink any thing ; so I sw^allowed down 
a tumbler-fuH of it ; but not with impunity : 
the sourness of the beverage affected me with 
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such pains and distresses, that I verily believed 
I was going to give up the gho«t. ,Here was a 
tine opportunity afforded to Mrs. Busby for re- 
pairing the inischie? shl had done in not pro- 
Sucing the thermometer, roor^creat^ire ! how' 
assiduous she was with soothing expressions of 
solicitude; what an accumulation of hot flannels 
did slie apply to rfly tortureef person cxternalfy; 
and what rare and fortifying doses of pepper- 
mint did she offer me for my internal relief ! 

By licr attentions I was enabled to pursue 
my journey after no very Jong delay. The fer- 
riage went on at a slow and e;^sy»pace; myself 
lying pale, woe-begone, Iftwguid, and shiver- 
ing, in one torner ^f it, Mrs. Busby still un- 
wearied in proffering me the consolation of 
words and peppermint drops. 

In this interestfng guise we arrived, at rather 
a late* hour of the Ivening, at Oxfo?d. • •The 
Ange] inn was that to which the postilion drove « 
us. I ordered a large fire to be instantly lighted 
in my bed-room, notwithstanding it was suinirver 
time ; and after taking some warm* arrow-root. 
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with brand}^ in it, went to bed. Mrs. Busby 
took care of henself ; she slept in the room ad- 
joining to mine. 

I slept for about two Rourr., Mdien I was awak 
ened by the violent rattling of the coaches that be- 
siege this hostelry; and endeavoured, but to no 
purpose, to compose myself again to sleej>: my 


nefvous system waS in too grtat a state of agita- 
tion to admit of being pacified; so 1 got up, and 
having lighted the candle, sat by the fire; and, by 
way of passing *4:110 time, continued the perusal of 


mj^Confessions as far as I liad written them, which 

« • 

was to the end of the first chapter of my second 


book. If my reacki is impatient that I should 


pursue my journey, he is (purely unreasonable, 
since he must bear in inimf that delay is one 
of my characteristics,* as he will hereafter learn 
more fully: he should also iV*collect, that the 


old Btclielor reqrjires a li.tle rest ; and* above 
•all, that the object of this work, is that of the 
authcv‘'s confessions, to ‘which every thing else 
introduced in these pages is merely secondary, 
though not, ^rhaps, altogether extraneous. 


• Witness, my reluctance to quit Ix^me. 
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-CHAPTER IX. 

C Confessions resumed J 

THE jfAULY CAREER Of AN OLD BACHELOR. 

A YEAR or two in boyhood makes a vast 
difference iJl character: at fifteen we •begin to 
approach manhood; we become sensible of some 
feelings o^ respect for ourselves, demonstrated 
in an attention to dress and carriage, in a mdire 
deliberate expressioif of opinions, and*jefl?ction 
on actions. 

My ^ frame had been strengthened by the 
rude, though so far useful, discipline of. a 
public school; and my appearance impr'';ing, 
I did not yield to any of my schoolfellows 
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in our various games of leaping, boxing, run- 
ning, footbd’I, and cricket ; and in flinging a 
cricket-ball, few of my own size and strength 
could equal me ; and the pleasure these sports 
gave me, was cve *y day more and more enjoyed. 

The minds and bodies of men act reciprocally 
on each otlier ; the disease of the miiul renders 

V ' » 

the energy of the frame languid and reluctant,, 
and vice versa. 

As I acquired greater strength and elasticity 
of frame, greater health of ap])earance, so did 
I acquire greater vigour of mind. It vas now 
that I began to think for mysi‘lf; now w^as it 
that I first felt liow' much I had been wronged 
in my early education; now’ was it* that I de- 
termined on a line of conduct for myself, of 
honest vindication of my own faculties and 
powers. This new' independence of spirit taught 
me to scorn what others tYiought of me: the 
consciousness of my own endowments told me 
what r could do, if I pleased to exert myself, 
anJ what the extent of my faculties was. My 
character at school became completely changed ; 
I was alw*aysahe first, instead of being the last. 
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If I was not perfect in my lesson, it was be- 
cause I did not choose to be s(f; application 
(Jid not, perhaps,^ sui| my humour on such or 
^uch a particular c!ay. Thus, I acquired the re- 
putation of a clever, wayward <eIlo\^ 

I very soon arrived at that situation in 

the school, in which there is no power of 

• • • . 

rising more ra])idly, than the mere gradation 

occasioned by those befoi’e one leaving 
school. In fact, there w’as no furtlti^r emula- 
tion. I could lose^ no places?, I could gain- 
none. 

This was a dangerous erfsis; the effect it 
had upon me was to make me tlie very idlest 
boy in the schooh * L never Ipoked at* a lesson 
before I went into sch(X)l ; it was not worth my 
while ; w^Uat laurels could I reap ? none. As 
to tile present loss of time, and the future 
mischief I was catering outVor niysPlf)^! did 
not •bestow a thought upon cither the one or 
the other. The indulgence of the moment was 
all I dreaint of. Tn school, circyinstances ren- 
dered it impossible I could attain a higher 
rank, which is the ffreat ambition »f bovs. Out 
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of school, there were many objects of allure- 
ment : — the \iver, which alFordeil boats^ and 
the iunusehient of angling, of which I was pas- 
sionately fond, and at which 'l was also ex|>er^^ 
The exercise of my skill in ))laying with a 
trout lias many a time ke]>t me far beyond the 
period at whieli I ought to have been in scluxil 

^ I 

on the banks of the Simois or the Scamander. 

To ramble over the country, leaping over 
hedges and ditches, intermingling various mis- 
•chie vous feats with this recreation, liad sonie- 
tliing about it breathing of freedom ami inde- 
pendence, which it would have been baseness 
not to haM‘ jireferVed to sitting bent nearly 
double u))on a Ijard l^emthj' poring over the 
IcNson of sixty or a hundred lines of Jiivenah 
(hcero, or Livy. 

But this idleness, as my {xxlagoguc used to 
tell me, I found the root of all the evir of 
which I sliall, in this work, have to laineni the 
results. In the indulgence of it, I was/inseu- 
sihfy given up to many debaucheries, even at 
that young jieriod of life ; to late feasting and 
earousiag, wJhich was nothimr more or less than 
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stuffing and guzzling prodigiously, under the 
title enjoyment, good fellowships and con- 
viviality; not to n^enti|n the accompaniment 
^gambling, the invjwnable conclusion of our 
carousals, and by which they flere j^enerally 
})r()tracted till the rays of the rising sun piercc<l 
tiirouffh the shutters. 

I declare, a^s they shot across the table, they 
always had the effect, on my mind, of a detec- 
tion of our iniquities; and I was glad tft hurry 
to bed and hide my head. An hour or two of 
sleep bef(«'e the inorning-bell rang the signal 
for prayers, was frequently all* that I had in 
tlic four-and-twenty. 

In the town near Vhich the school was si- 
tuated, was a vile habitation, in which there 
was a billiaii^l-rooin : some of the older boys 

• I 

had become very exjiert hands at the game, 

• . • *• ** 

and knocked the balls about into the pockets 
most ‘^blazingly,’*' as they used to call it. One 
day, on cyitefing the room, we found a stranger 
tliere, an excessively civil, well-behayed person, 
with a very gentlemanly appearance, who 
stated that he was from Oxford ; ifnd as ^11 
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schoolboys hx^k on University men with hif^h 
respect, we of course were flattered by his at- 
tentiori; and in a sh^rt t;ime were pcrsu^Mdcd 
into playing* a game or«two witli him. 
the policy with all sharpers, he allowed us t() 
win of him at first, but not so very sliortly 
afterwards. It is needless to wiy yve left the 
room without a single halfpenny betwee n us, 
having lost about eighty pounds to thi*^ fellow 
betweisi seven of us. He consoled us for our 
loss, by saying he was a, very uncertain player ; 
tliat he had no doilbt that, the next tine' wi* 
played with him, we shoiihl win back agr/m all 
tile money we had lost; and with this hope we 
agreed to nn eV him ag%n ll^e following morning. 

One of the seven losers, less affluent than his 
companion s, was particularly unea^iy at his loss, 
and began, in the course of the evening, to c\- 
press *hi.s doubts of the likeliluH)d of the Ot- 
o/m//Ks being true to l^is apjiointrnent ; und ae- 
cordingly recommended that we shvAild look 
for him asi early as we could the next morn- 
ing, tiiat, in ca.se he should have made his 
e^a)>e, wu might as soon as {losmble set out 
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after him, and make him stand to his agree- 
mei^t by force, or refund our money ; for we 
were now all unajjiiinGfis in voting him a villain, 
a sharper, a reprobate, and a “ gallows rascal,'’ 
as old women say. The regulations of the 
school would not permit us to go in quest of 
him that evening. So, according to our deter- 
mination, we sallied forth the next morning to 
the different inns in the town, inquipng if such 
a person as we described was, or had been, 
at anv of them. Atpne of these we learned that 
such a«person had been •there, but had gone off 
the preceding evening, at ^rather a late hour, to 
an inn on the high road to London, about three 
miles from the towTi. Away we went, and 
scarcely had we arrived at the spot, when we 
found a «tage ^to London just starting off, 
with the object of our search perched op the 
coach-box. One of our party, whose name was 
Hare, had some pretqpsions to being a whip, 
and, a% he had always a good knack of making 
the coachman drunk, we agreed be should do 
Bo. Meantime he was to take the reins into 
his own hand, and upset us all very agreeably, 

F 
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at a turning of thje road against a high bank, 
at no yery great distance off. Our Oxonian 
friend stared at us, and jfeemrd to suspect that 
some mischief was brewing'; however, he mada 
no comments, and kept his seat as we would 
have him do. Tlie projected overset was not 
a matter of difficult nccomplish;nent, for though 
the coach was heavy, yet the turning was very 
sharp, and the horses sufficiently frisky. So, 
conteinplkting a delightful overthrow, off we 
weyt, blowing the horn,' ami diecring and 
laughing, as if we w'ei^ returning home'' for the 
holidays. Upcin thf event of the overthrow, 
it was our intention to leave it entirely to the 
coachman, drunK as he *'wa?, to remetly the 
mischief as he could : in the interim we were 
to lay liands u{X»n our friend J,he slmrpcr, who 
was jtp be dragged to a ‘very convenient and 
very dirty ditch of huge dimensions, being a 
conduit down to the riv^r, in which a vast deal 
of filth and drainings were carried away from 
some low marsh land in an adjoining quarter. 
In this ditch tlie sharper was to be soundly 
duaked, arfd left for dead, or little better* 
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Such was our meditated revenge; but such* 
the ft tes did not permit us to carry into execu- 
tion, being pleased Uf impede it by a more 
^tragical termination bf our frolic than we had 
looked for. The horses, not being used to so 
much whipping as their new coachman thought 
proper to inflict, ^became ungovernably restive, 
and, instead of upsetting us neatly and con- 
veniently on the high bank, whirled* the coach 
over, some paces before vre had j-eachecl it, in^ 
ditch. Young Hare was dashed down frpm 

the box* with so much violence,^ that his arm 

» 

was broken ; and the unhappy sharper was bat- 
teretl so excessively, that he shortly after died 
of his bruises. 

This is not the only frolic in which I have 
been engaged at ^chool and college, tlie ever^t 
of which has been marked b^ a tragjca^^cha- 
racter.* It has been my unhappy lot to witness 
two bf my acquaintaivce drowned, one ^ in a 
rowing • match ; another from the cramp in 
swimming too far ; a third die from the eflects 
of bard drinking ; and a fourth horridly maimed 
by a fall editained in bunting. 

F S 
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I have never tjiought of this “ sharper frolic'” 
without being incensed at the rascality df the 
coachman, for suffering to be rendered 

so unconscious of his duly, as to be unable to, 

* «* 

prevent the occurrence of so slux'king an acci- 
dent. A g(x>d year's discipline in the tread-wlieel 
wiTjld be too mild /i punishnifMit for such a de- 
inquent. The tread-wheel was*not established 
in those (kiys; but there was a punishment of 
j^liich they ccvild boast, which was far D)orc 
terrible — that of the pillory. As boys are al- 
ways ingenious in mi.schief, we once, by way of 
revenge, (just on ,the verge of that happy 

jHjriod of racket and insolence, — the vacation,) 

^ » • 

procured a largt, clumsy, old wash-hand stand, 
and by force stuck it, upside down, over the 
l^ead and shoulders of one of t^c usltlrs; he had 
offei?.d<?d, us by some excHjssively mean and illi- 
beral conduct. We fixed this apjxmdage on 
him jas he was standing up in his desk^ ram- 
ming his head through the perforation intended 
for the baski, while his arms w^ere embarrassed 
by another perforation lower dowm. We were 
afferded a ^air opportunitv. in this moment of 
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limbo and perplexity, of deluging our Uiiher 
with a volley of small shot, in the slfape of Latin 
grammars, and b(X)ks of tlie harder hiaterial of 
Grreek ; now and •theif a shot of a larger sort 
would be discharged, either an Ains worth *s Dic- 
tionary, or a Schrevelius' Lexicon of the octavo 
size. Nouns, substantives, and verbs deponent, 

which Mr. Usher liad most tyrannically druni- 

• • 

ined into the heads of his scholars, were no\v 
reciprocally drummed against his owp, and to 
such an extent, that the poor man was confinW 
to his bed for some weely? afterwards. For this 
outrage, which in my own instance was prose- 
cuted with very great leniency, eight boys were 
expelled fro!n the cchool, beii^ those 'who as- 
sisted to cram the* wash-hand stand on the head 
of their victim. This trick went by the name of 
a taste of the jSillorv*'” 
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CHAPTER X. 

{Coffjessioiis resumed.) • 

THE EAKLY CAREER OF AX OLD BACHELOR. 

Good graciotis ! ivherc can tljose papers 
be? — they arc lo.^t ! — the tenth chapter is nns- 
laid! — what is to ]>e done?. I never can think 
of troubling myself to it over again!’** 

. . . • I pulled the bell, — •! unlocketl the cabi- 
net : — I locked it, and unlockccj, it again 

f ^ c 

twenty times: I l(X)ked% under the cushions 
of the tjouch ; \ made liarl)ara stoop down 
and peep under it : I rummaged in the table- 
drawer — Where can it be ? always the§e hate- 
ful annoyances ! sure to be the case ! Every 
thing goes wrong f Nothing but contradiction 
and inconvenience ! • . • Oh, here it is ! I have it 
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at last, Barbara — that will do : I don’t want you 
more.” .... 

Such is the inauspicious commencement cf the 
fair copying of tHis.my tenth chapter. Now that 
I have found the rough sheetc^ (which are lying 
on the table, under my nose, under a large sheet 
of blotting paper,) I shall rest from my a^ita- 
tion for one moment. 

Now then, I will begin again. I have taken 
breath. Being, as I have described myself, dis- 
tressed with so man^ physical and moral defect., 
as a c^ild, it may be «upposed that there Vere 
few of my relations, or any who had seen me, 
that could like me. As I grew older and was 
improved/many AasJt dislike^J me before, liked 
me; and those who were inclined to like me 
originall;^ liked me better now I was more de- 
serving of kindly fegjiings. 

Above the restf my father felt qnite diffe- 
rec^ly disposed towards me than before. 

I ap BOW dying to just the contrary extreme 
of childhood— to that of early manhood— to the 
period of my nineteenth or twentieth year. I 
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do so, because it is at this period that the cha- 
racter of a ralhi permanently fixes itself, aml^he 
is entitled to establish his <,^laini tol>cin«y worthy 
of regard or. dislike. 

My father, I r(i;K‘at it, so far from rejecting 
and spurning me, was really attached to me : I 
was agreeable to him as a companion ; my 
presence was gratifying to him ; he felt 
there was more to recommend me than he had 
originally conceived. This flattered and ]>leased 
Naturally of strong ami warm feelings, 
my affectionate soul had,i^n my early cliildhood, 
suffered the most “cruel sh<K!ks to think how 
little pleasing I was to the autlior of my being. 
I now gave full yen! to ,thfc overflowings of 
my heart ; I was rej<nced and gratified beyond 
the power of expression to feel that ^ly father 
really did love me ; for I fc^lt th*at I had before 
been iltrepaid for* the affec\ion I had always 
entertained towards him. Now I was constau>tly 
near hini. When absent, hd was constantly 
writing to me^ In my conversation, when at 
home, he felt pleasure ; when absent, he 
sought cdhcurrence and congeniality in my 
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correspondence. He had, indeed, been a little 
touched witJi remorse himself; tind a recol- 
lection of the kind feelings which * had been 
entertained for niC my other parent, whose 
loss I had now been some tigie cympelled to 
deplore, upbraided him for his neglect of jne, 
and incited him to a more kindly conduct in 
future. Besides* he was pleased to find tTiat 
my character had turned out more generous, 
spirited, and forward, than he had in^ the days 
of my childhood been used to consider it. 

Next fttther, tHjere were only four {)er- 

sons whom I could call friends ;• I call them so 
because they were sincere in wishing me well; 
otherwise, lis to tlwee of them, they were nar- 
row-minded, bigoted and prejudiced in many 
respects, ^nd often very capricious, which were 
qualities for wliich^I always entertained l!ie 
higliest disgust. Before I sliy a word iiffore of 
my, friends, I sliould express the feelings of 
tender regard I cherished for three sister:? : — will 
it be blameable in a brother to say, they w>ere 
amiable, handsome, and accomplislied ? 

My appearance frequently gav,e my friends 
r 5 
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cause of suspicion, I have no doubt, that the 
course I ledN^as dissolute ; the very reverse of 
that which' it ou5:ht to have been. Much Were 
they deceived: they littfe ,knew the nights of 
sleeplessnesc, tho. struggles of ambition, the ar- 
dent longings for distinction, the agony of mind 
concerning my difficulties, which combined to 
harass me. They little knew, I say, how all 
these causes, together with severe study, forced 
on me bj Mintoward circumstances, and an atten- 
tion divided with a variety of intellectual pur- 
suit^, conspired to make me look jaded, worn 
out, melancholy, haggard, and emaemte. 

One of them, a venerable General, I often 
used to' think, jvould rt^vA’se the unfavour- 
able sentence he had passed on me, and pro- 
nounce a more faithful one. I was ^willing to 
th!!lnk so, for he was not man to fom erro- 
neous*^ jmlgments*in a hurrV. He was no^lave 
to blind, mean, and hasty prejudices: he«had 

t 

too much elevation of soul ; too much good- 
ness of heart. He had many symjiatliies for 
me ; much sensibility that accorded with mine, 
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much nicety of discrimination as to my feel- 

Of those that I disliked of my acquaintance 
(relatives and otftersjf there were many ; not 
from any prejudice, not eveij though I had 
suspected that they disliked me ; but because 
they had many disagreeable qualities. Some I 
thought flippanf, some conceited, seme vapid, 
some loquacious; all insincere. Some had un- 
pleasant habits ; the feelings of others did not 
accord with my own : and as* there is nothing 
that binds men’s minds. to each other so ntucii 
as congeniality, so notiiing dis^ists them more 
^vith each other, than a *dissociality of ideas, 
tastes, notions, likki^s, and propensities. 

Others I liked *wcll enough. I liked different 
people in difiereiit ways. — The elderly (either 
male or female5, if Aey were sensible, I liked, 
becajjse they inspired me •with i^spc^t for 
theiji: if I found them the contrary, drivel- 
ling, silly, and obstinate, I nevertheless liked 
them, because they afforded a subject for •ri- 
dicule, a most delightful recreation when in- 
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nocently pursued. Of any attention which they 
might happeh to 'show me, I was ever keenly 
sensible, ami always eager to show my sense 
of it. 

Young UHm I ^ked, because we chatted about 
things that suited our time of life; though indeed 
the habits which I had contracted latterly, of 
severe study, anxious toil, and solicitude of 
mind, rendered me more serious than most of 
my age, agJ gave mean air and tone of gravity 
^nore appropriate*to a weightier balance of years 
thaif had as yet crowdec^,on my head. 

The girls I liked, beeause they contributed, 
beyond all other earthly things, to niy gratifica* 
tion and amusement. In no one pafticular ditl 
I ever find njore real relaxation than in a lively, 
wittily conducted flirtation wiUi an intelligent, 
habdsome girl. With hutjdrecfti have I flirted, 
and alt ^fought ftie, no d^ubt, in love ^ith 
them. From an excessive degree of natural 
modest^ in my disposition, I ba:d frequently au 
air* of basbfulness which ocewdoned tlie colour 
to rise in my face ; this was, I dare say, set 
down by my, companion as the efiPect of a ten- 
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der emotion which her charms had inspired. 
But mo : she was mistaken. It was caused by 
a sort of natural flurry and irrifability of 
nerves, which I havje not been able to subdue 
:>r get rid of, even to this day. 

The feeling I invariably entertained for those 

who disliked me, was tliat of contempt. 

• • 

One may despise in two ways : there are two 
descriptions of this feeling. The one exists in 
a haughty disdain ; the other is eviaced in a 
contempt of less dignified demeanour. The 
first is •entertained towards an exalted object: 
the last to one which is mean*, pal try, and des* 
picable. If I were to analyse the expressions of 
countenance* that festified th^se different feel- 
ings, I should say, that the first is evinced by the 
indignant ^‘ontraction of the brow, tin? proudly 
curled and scornful ^ : the last will be sho^ 
by the cool look oi indifference, the "sarcastic 
sneer, or even by a downright laugh. Of these 
two exemplifications, the ’first alone will belong 
to Imth the person disdaining, and the person 
disdained. 

The last of these feelings I ha^s^ entertained 
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towards no inconsiderable number of objects. 

One instant only I shall particularize, >vhich 

will be tlfat of a little insignificant, elderly cox- 

( 

comb, who had made a for,tiine in India, in the 
rascally times peculation and oppression, and 
had returned to his native country to share his 
wealth with a woman as foolish, addle-headed, 
and purse-proud as himself. 

Fond of parade and finery, and all the truin- 
jiery ostentation which money enables men to 
make, this couple, when they learned that I was 
not bU*sscd with indejFmdence, but was forccxl 
to pursue the ihcannof earning one, thought pro- 
j)er to turn their backs upon me, not many days 
after I had receij cd the \offJur of an introduc- 
tion to them. 

These >illy people I pitied, yet at the same 
tftne heartily despised. 

Tifl* dress f>f tlfis old Indian, as of most Orien- 
talists in this country, was [perfectly curious. 

< 

Insteatl of having one good warm jiair of kersey- 
mbre pantaloons, to keep his shanks wanii, he 
must needs have teo pair of white calico trowsers 
on* Intend of a waistcoat, such as the faalrion 
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of England prescribes to be worn, he dressed in a 
nasty-looking whity-brown thing W nankeen. 
Instead of a hat of black beaver, he*carried on 

9 

his head a wide-ftriinmed, shallow-crowned ar- 
ticle of straw. Instead of way<in^ about in a 
decent-coloured coat, he was ridiculously con- 
spicuous in a red, flaring, p{>mpadour jacket, or 
spencer. His neck was always thrown open, to 
the annoyance of every body that saw him : 
other annoyances also did he entail on gthose wdio 
happened to appro^^,ch him too closely, by cer- 
tain odoriferous exhalations, for which he^vas 
deserving of pity. The spacx? between his nos- 
tril* and upper lip was everlastingly bedaul>ed 
with snuft*, *of whidi he must have consumed at 
least three ounces a-day. His snuft-box w^as 
excessively large, made of embossed gold of 
eastern workmanship 

I have understood that once on a "time he 
had«been excessively stingy; as inucli given to 
hoardi^ig his money, as be was now wifling to 
make a show with it ; and that he^was parsimo- 
nious in a thousand little mean and paltry parti- 
culars. If a servant left him before his livery 
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was worn out, he would make a deduction from 
his wages, dven to a fraction: if a scrap of 
toast remafncd after bre^ikfast, lie would care- 
fully deposit it in a vase, in ohler that it might 
lyc demolished tn* dinner, or by way of a lun- 
c*heon. Other cxldities, too, I have heard of him, 
no^ worth mentioning. He had iK'eu much cap- 
tivated with the religious tenets of tlK‘ Brah- 
mins, and was by many considered as genuine 
a worshipper of the Hindoo triad, as any iu 
Hindostan. His conversation was cvcrla.stingly 
running upon the .strange stories of the Hindoo 
mythology; of^’Iie mysterious monkey, and the 
sacred lotus, of Koylas, or Panulise, and the 
devotion" or ratb^T the wild 'enthusiasm of tlie 
Suttees. The names of Bramah, Siva, Vishnu, 
Paravatis, and the whole conclave Hinduci 
deities, were as fiuniliar him, as the church 
catechism *is to a 'child brought up at a Simday 
school. 

AN INTERnrPTION IK TUB NARRATIVF 
or A FEW PAGES. 

I was continuing to peruse my MSS. when 
I was startled by a loud clatter in the adjoin- 
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ing room : this was the very apartment tenant- 
ed by^ Mrs. Barbara Busby. With' what ex- 
pedition I could exert, I hastened to leftim what 
the cause of all this noise might be. The ex- 
clamations of my fair housekvepei. sounded 
louder and more loud on my ear, at everj' 

step that brought me nearer to her chamber. 

• • ♦ 

Why, Barbara, whafs the matter P’** I said, 

on entering her room — what was that noise 
I heard ? and what w^as the cause of yyur call- 
ing out so loudly ? — l^s any body been robbing 
you ? I see the door has Ween opened in a mo%t 
unusual and violent manner. WlTat can all this 
mean 

Thank Heaven*! ^here is^ome one come 
to my assistance ! but it distresses me that 
yourself sl^puld be at so much trouble. I was 
awakened by a vite wj^ch of a man, in a blacR 
gown,< tumbling plump down on my tied f the 
shod# awoke me instantly, and I screamed out 
on finding that there was a man actually *lying 
on my bed, whose groaning and snorting altef- 
nately proclaimed him drunk. Witli all the force 
I could muster up, I succeeded in pushing him 
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down off the bed, and there he lies like a pig ir^ 
Uie mire : the noise he made in falling must ha'^e 
been that which alarmed you — I am so sorry 
you were awakened.'* 

Ther^ he is, indeed,'' I exclaimed, bold- 
ing the candle over his prostrate person >— 
his academicals bespoke him a gownsman, and 
I concluded that the history of his present con- 
dition was, that, having sat up late at some 
carousa,! out of college, be found himst‘lf unable 
to gain admission on hif^ return home, and so 
sdught a bed at the inn. 

He mustV^ i observed, have come into 
your room by mistake, I suppose. If you will 
throw your be(\gown ov^r 'you, aiid get out of 
bed, we mil drag this pig out into tlie pas- 
sage, and there leave him ; for it hardly de- 
corous he should be foi^nd lying here in the 
morhing*." 

Mrs. Busby acquiesced most thankfully in 
my proposal, making many moral rofleqtions on 
the shocking and disgusting vice of intoxication ; 
saying, that she had no notion at this time of 
any gentleman ever being drunk. 
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^^YouVe quite rights Barbara; but young 
men be disorderly and frolicsofne, in de- 
fiance of the rules of behaviour prescribed by 
society. Lord ! hfiw, heavy the fellow is 
With considerable efiTorts, by jneaijs of pull- 
ing, dragging, pushing, and rolling, we ac- 
complished the task of turning the intruder into 

tlie passage ; there we left hun. I recommend- 

« 

ed Barbara to lock her door, in order to prevent 
any farther intrusion hinting, that it pos- 
sible the gownsman ^might be *$hammingy and 
also ob.serving tliat the • precaution of lockAg 
her door, whenever slie passed <he night at an 
inn at this famed city, w oul^ not be unadvisable. 

With many expressions gratitude from 
her, both for my assistance and advice, I re- 
turned to jpy fireside— not before I had heard 
Mrs. Busby^s key g^ing in the lock. ThUt 
gently creature retired to her couch, ‘delivered 
from* the alarms to which she had been ex- 
posed and 1 continued the perusal of ray 
MSS. accompanied by the thorough base of the 
drunken gownsman’s nose. 
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THE NAIIII.\TIVE RESUMED. 

The loftter sort of contempt, which I have 
distinguished as disdain, have never had 
occasion to entertain towards any one ; because 
the chm^ter wj o is worth}' of being addressed 
with suen feelings, is of too generous and ex- 
alted a nature not to inspire us with regard 
and admiration, — until some powerful cause 
be affordetl for withdrawing these sentiments. 


It can cyily exist where men of exalted minds 
are born with hostile principles in groat (jues- 
tiohs ; or break off tlie friendships and con- 
nexion which hitherto existed between 

them. 

t 

TherC’ remain ^but two.- lions of mind 
for me to speak of; the one of which is Hate: 
the other Love — Love, in its exalted, pure, 
devout, and rapturous sd^; felt for one 0I3- 
ject dbly,* clierished above all other considera- 
tions, wdth an intensity^, an ardour, a Seal, 
which ^itself alone could inspire. Tlus^ how- 
eVbr, is not the place to dwell upon the indul- 
gence of this most delicious of human afiections. 
Let me wait •for my chapter of disappointments. 
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The principle on which I hated was tliat of 
an insult offered to my vanity. A Susceptible, 
sensitive mind, can least bear, of anything else, 
to have its self-lofc .mortified ; can least brook 
insinuations unfavourable to ritheft the intel- 
lectual, or perhaps also personal condition 'of 
its possessor. 

I have thus far traced my career to an im- 
portant period of nian’’s existence — his just 
launching into the wide world to se^k a for- 
tune wherever the waves on wfcich his bark is 
tossed may impel him. 

All that I have said will sirffrcicntly show the 
reader with what an extreme degree of sensi- 
bility 1 wa.*beslegt?d^ how al^ve my nlind was 
to kindness, to disregard, to praise, to censure, 
to encourj^gement, to dislike. The bare men- 
tion of myself is a p^pof of it ; it is not vanity, 
it iS| sensibility mAes me speak of • iSyself. 
Vanity implies an empty love of praise* or 

* In great men, it cannot with justice be definednm 

empty love of praise.** — It assumes moi^ the character 
of im ambition to assert what they feel is due to their 
merits. • 
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attention ; of showing one’s self off before the 

eyes of tlajfe world, to be noticed or admired. 

No such « feeling actuates me while speaking 

thus of myself; therefore, nb charge of vanity 

can be imputt^^le to me. The nature, indeed, 

of this work forms, in itself, a sufficient excuse 

for tjie necessary egotism which appears in it. 
^ « 

I do not pretend to say that I have not, nor 

that I always had not, a certain share of vanity, 

as all raypn have ; and. I should much regret 

if I bad not been sensible^ of one of the most 

gr&tifying feelings of which the heart .of man 

is capable. 

Independent as my spirit was, when left to 
exercise* itsdf by itself y6t it was, notwith- 
standing all^ the philosophy it summed up to 
its aid, considerably depressed by th^ reflection 
ofdependence constantly ^fesentecl to it. This 
was ati endless source of vexation ; a vehement 
cause of irritating my sensibilities: it <ook 
away & good deal of that lilierai air, « which 
during the recklessness of the best part of boy- 
hood I had assumed, and plunged me some- 
what back again into a diffidence of manner 
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before certain people ; never l^efore strangers, 
but ftequentlv before those who had^ been ac- 
customed to know^nic at an earlier period of 
my existence as a sfiy* child. Such is the force 
of early habits ; they will still Hb^recurring, 
whether good or bad, after a period of disu^ 
however long. Hence I was frequently assailer^ 
with my ancie\jt malady of not being myself. 
Strangers would w^onder what had come to me, 
and conceive I was indisposed; I mean those 
who had not known* me from my childhood. 
Distress* had crossed and melancholy be- 
sieged me. I was everlastinglJjT out of spirits, 
and w'ore a constant look of dejection. I felt 
I w^as not on a leyel^n station with niy rela- 
tives, whose tiffluence afforded tll^m all the 
enjoymentf# and luxuries of life. This was a 
feeling at which phi^fsophy would scoff; still 
the comparison I drew between their’s and my 
own Condition was surejy not gratifying. 

Whew is there who- will be pedant enough to 
deny the truth of the common remark, that 
boyhood is the happiest period of human life ? 
As long as there is an absence froA care, from 
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th^ht, from ^solicitude; a free indulgence in 
animal sprits,*— a lieing must be happy.' But 
this i^, a' condition that is enjoyed at no period 
of life but boyhtK)di Wbaf period, then, can be 
so happy*? ^*'hc homage paid to great men, 
the gratification of vanity which talent enjoys 
^s its tribute, is, no doubt, intensely delightful ; 

I I 

but then tliere is the jierpetual gaiding struggle 
of keeping up the reputation already acquired, 
and the apprehension of possibly forfeiting it. 
This affords a picture of, but a fretful state of 
exi.stcnce: so surrouaded too are thc^reat by 
envy, malicc,''«riid detraction, not less than by 
admiration and praia‘. 
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CHAPTER XL 

A REMINISCENCE OF THE ONLY PLEy^SURABLE 
PERIOD IN THE A UTHOR’s *CHILDIIOOl). 

I DO not pretend to mucl^^piety; but I am 
always willing to thank Heaven for any little 
happiness iJiat it piay have vouchsafed nie in 
the course of iny life. My childhood was so 
miserable that I have double cause for recol- 
lecting one shortiiperiod of bliss which chequei^ 
it. After a lapse offexty-throe yearsf t^^tkind- 
ness of Madame Gerard still lives freshly in my 
memory. The tcndeAiess with which she used 
to treat me, a poor sickly, fretful child as t was, 
still has |>ower to soften my hearrin its most 
harsh and unamiable moods, I may well be 


6 
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excused for flying back to the mention of this 
one moment of hippy innoc^cuce. 

When J was taken by the excellent person, 
whose name stands upon my page, to her resi- 
deuce in the south-west of France, I was very 
nearly seven years old. She lived in a pretty re- 
tired little chateau on the banks of the Gironde. 

In the most level} season ofuhe year I passed 
my time, from June to the end of September, 
in a perfect elysium. 

The sight of so lx*autiful a country, the li- 
berty of rambling amidst scenes that were new 
to me, was a greater joy and recreation than 
my heart liad yet kiA>wn. I wandered, without 
the seni^ of fatigue, over WQody sl0jX>8 ai>d rich 

I « 

▼alleys, picking flowers or jiretending to taki 
views of the cottages near the banks of tin 
ri#/er, while my kind coinpaukn would explain 
all thr^arts of ihe wide \>icture of vegetation 
before me, directing my eyes to the tracts of 
meadcrw, of corn, and vAic plantations, in suc- 
pssaiun« So strong were the impressions inatU’ 
on me by iiU I saw, that to this day da 1 rv- 
meml>er the^happy inoraiags we used to {)ass in 
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wandering to look at the labours of the peasants 
during the period of the vintage."^ And again, 
in the evenings, I recollect well iheir jocund 
dances upon theViene of their morning’s labour. 
There is not a wild flower of elj^hich she used 
to cull, and tell me the name of, that I dtf not 
to this day look at with pleasure, and regret as 
I pass it. Th^re is not d stream that does not 
whisper in its babblings of those happy days I 
passed on the banks of the Gironde. ^ 

Madame Gerard was about* the age of thirty- 
six; her husband w'as^an officer in the artnv; 
she was by birth an Englishwoman, and an 
acquaintance of my mother’s family. On her 
marriage Wie quitted her country fc** that of 
her husband, ^he used, at distant intervals, to 
visit England to see her friends, by which she 
recovered the <%teem^ which she had in some^de- 
grce forfeited by i\er marriage with fv-Prench- 
man: so strong were the mutual prejudices 
of the two nation^, *at that period. t)n the 
occasion of one of these visits she saw me, and 
took compassion on my weakly abearance, and 
soon won me by her engaging manner to agree 
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to be taken with her for a reason into 1 "ranee. 
Her husbantb was iit that time engaged in the 
duties of hjs ])i\)fession, and she was left by 
herself to pass the piTiod of his absence, in the 
various j)ursuits which her elegant and acctmi- 
])lished mind was fitted to enjoy. From her I 
imbibed a love for drawing, wliich I have ever 
since cherished. Music too slu^ iiislriieted me 
in, to an extent that would have enabled me 
soon to have made progress in it, had 1 k(‘pt it 
up after I left her : I regret sincerely tl»at 1 
never did, as I consider niyst*lf as having lost a 
delightful resourc(‘.^ 

Her natural wit wds not inferior to her ac- 
quired ^jiowlodge ; the airs Mhieh flic used to 
play and acc<impany with her voice were fre- 
quent ly composed by herself, and the words, too, 
sho»usod occasionally to siqydy. '»For some time, 
fragmeiits of the.se airs wonVd cling to my me- 
mory; hut every trace of them has been ^ for 
years and years effaced.' I should not even 
reaollect either the words or the airts, wx*re I to 
hear them suTig to me again. 

In a Fren<^i book that I possess, there is a 
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stanza forming part of a son^, written on a blank 
leaf. As the book is one of those ^few which I 
have ])reserved s^nce I was quite young, it may 
not be impossible tliat this §tanza might have 
been written in it by me when these songs were, 
some of them, fresh in my memory. If such is 
the case, I may perchanco be giving the reaSer 
a fragment of one of Madame GerarePs songs, 
by inscTting it : — 


Je n'aimai jamais de la vie, 
ne payerai que de froideur, 

Cehii qui nurait la fol’i^f 
De vouloir capti\'’er mon ca»ur. 

41 a liberty, point d’esclavage ; 

Je ne v^ux^mais obeif, 

Du ciel je re^iis en partage 
Un coBur qu’on ne peut attendrir, 

^ Un coe^ir qu'on ne peut attendi'ir.’" 
r 

I have often wisfied to kifow the^ai^J^elong- 
ing to this fragment : if it really forms a part 
of one of Madame Gerard's songs, I cfin only 
say, that the person who shall sing it as be- 
witchingly as she did, must have no ordinary 
combination of vivacity, archness^ and simpli- 
city. The whole charm of voice, of person, of 
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manner and altitude, which she possessed, when 
she sung, was peculiaily her own. 

The bitter moment of my ^departure from 
her, drew from me many sighs and tears ; many 
criminations of^tTie cruel letter which demanded 
my return to my parents ; many i)rote9tations 
that I would love her as long as 1 lived. 

In our rambles we l)ecame acqutiintcd (from 
often meeting them) with a Scotch family of 

i 

the name and clan of The gen- 

tleoMUi liad thought it prudent to withdraw 
from his own country, in consequence of the 
unfortunate result of a duel, in wliich a near 
relative Ijad fallen bylijishand. The occasion 
of the encounter had, I believe, been a dispute 
relative to certain hereditary property. 

This family was not a large pne ; i hoy and 
three gi^ls-c^on.stitiited the \iholc of it. One of 
the girls was a perfect little angel. Madame 
Gerarct used to encourage my playing with 
these children ; but of all of them, my favou- 
rite was lillfh. They were constantly at the 
cottage of Madame G. and wc as often joineil 
the party at the Chateau de . I have long 
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forgotten the name. We lived jit opposite 
side's of the wood, and a pretty winding lane 
through its mazc^ always afforded a good ex- 

cuse for mutual visits. How many a happy 

* 

hour did our little party enjoy the brow' of 
that wood, where it was skirted by the river 
and its rich verdant banks ! 

The pang J felt in parting with Madame 
Gerard, was divided by that which, the loss of 
my young companions caused^ me. Ellen was 
about two years yoanger than myself ; the boy, 
her brother, about thr^ years older — just ten 
years old. Of hej sisterjj, one was a year and 
a half older than Ellen ; the other was, if I re- 
member right, quift an infaift. I had a great 
affection for this family, and therefore find 
pleasure in beinjj thus minute. 

No very long /Jine after my return to 
England, I heard, in a letter from 5^d ame 
Gertird, to my very great sorrow, that ^as my 
youngs friends w^re playing in their usual haunt 
by the river side, picking flowers, aad gamboling 
about on the bank, the boy fell in, and was 
dashed away by the rapidity of*the current. 
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amid the scrcamS^ of his poor little pla^'mates, 

I 

aiid the careless servant that attended them. 

f 

The loss of tliis fine child, his only son, 
struck so sensibly ii|>on the 'heart of the fatlier, 
tliat he quiTteS the scene of his distress, arui 
removed to Marseilles, where he shortly after 
dK*d himself, of a fencer. 

These severe and repeated losse>s induced his 
iinhap{)y liuly to cjuit a country which har- 
l)oured so many bitter recollections for her. 
Acfiordinyly she came ovef with her remaining: 
children to Scotland. 
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BOOK THE SECOND. 

CHAPTER 1. 

DISAPPOINTMI^TS IN LOVE. 

1 AM now about to pass •from the recital of 
what happiiKJss I epjoyed in niy ehildha^d, to 
that which belong^ to an age approximating the 
limit of manhood. I am about to speak of mo- 
ments the sweet^t, yet, at tlie same time, the 
most bitter of my life : on which are dependent 
causes* not the least powerful of all that have 
conduced to the m^ldhcholy and moroseness, 
now so long characteristics in my habits of life. 

The utmost limit to which my3tanals have 
been hitherto pursued, is that of twenty-three. 
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I now revert to Aat of fifteen, at wbicli period 
I was about to qViit school ;*and sliall speak of 
the events belonging to the six months succeetl- 
ing it. At that point, a ch«sm of about five 
years will be left unsuppliecl ; it is occujried by 
the various Tneidents of a college career, which 
being very numerous, could not possibly be 
Ainprised in the Halits of this work. As they 
are somewhat singular and charac/eristic, and, I 
might venture to think, not uninteresting, they 
shall be,* at pre^icnt, suppressed, with the view 
of^formiiig a work by theinselves, should any 
further ac()uaintanee l>e encouraged with the 
life of an Old IlachoJor. 

If the lovely vineyard.s, smiling pallcys, and 
verdant groves, that decoraU the banks of the 
Gironde, are dear to my recollection* no less 
so^ are the heath-clad mounjtains *and dark 
fir grgvcs^that suj-round Lock Fine. Inverary ! 
thy stem l>eauties are as dear to me, As tiu* 
mildei; scenes, the more glowing richness of 
southern France. ' 

I was speaking some time ago of a violent 
illness which the dissoluteness of my schoolboy 
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days had in their latest stage brought on. For 
tlic^purposc of recruiting my liealthj I was sent 
on an expedition to the hills and br^^es of Scot- 
land, during niy^holidays, — (iny last Midsum- 
mer holidays). I was to quit school the ensuing 
Christmas. 

Having lingered some days at Edinburgh, 
a place which I shall ever •remember with plea- 
sure, on accofint of the extreme hosjntality and 
kindness which I met with during ^my stay 
there, I hastened up the tt)untry to Perth 

and Aberdeen, from tjience to Banff and HCn- 

• 

verness. In niy return, I passed a deliglitful 
day or two in the neighbourhood of the Fall 
of Fyers, ki the py^uit of nyr favouri^di ver- 
sion of fly-fishing. In fine weather, when these 
mountainous regions are lit up with a bril- 
liant sun^ I kn(pw no scene more interestingly 
romantic. The blue lakes, <heir shaggy and 
precipitous sides, the dark nodding crags of 
rock, and fantastic Ijoughs, under which the 
boat ^ides in silence, all impress the soul with 
a thrilling awe, to the peculiar sensation of 
which it is difficult to give expressi4)n. 
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In my way towards Lochs Lomond and 
Kattrine, I^was clelayed for some days at In- 
verary, an(J thus it befel. I was rambling by 
the side of the Loch, when if' heard the voices 

I 

of people descending the side of the mountain ; 

I looked back; I gazed with errnestness; I 

felt that I assuredly remembered the features 

o? the lady who was the foremost of the party ; 

and this remembrance was an irfimediate clue 

to another, which discovered in the features 

of one of her daughters those of my former 

plsfymate, Ellen * # * . i instantly has- 

« 

tened to renew an acquaintance which had now 
long slumbered, and had, perhaps, been on the 
part of this lady forgottenn Of rlie she cer- 
tainly could not have" had tKe slightest recol- 
lection: I \y^s so altered. We w'ere soon, 
ho«iirever, again acquainted. The intr^uction, 
and it§ attendant *explanations, awakened some 
painful feelings ; but time had allayed their 
bitterness. 

• I was invited to her residence, whfther I 
accordingly^'accompanied the party, and took 
up my abo^e under that roof, beneath which 
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I was destined to experience a slate of bliss, of 
which humanity ir once, and onccfonly, per- 
mitted to taste. 

That roof noV no Jonger exists. I have 
since — ^long since — ^visited the spot where it 
once stood. I have paused over it, and shed 
a tear to the memory of my early affection. 

.While I lingered on it, •my heart, cold as^it 
had grown, Vas rendered transitorily sensible 
of the emotions it had once felt. I have heard 

somewhere a song which begiiw — 

• 

’Twas here that lifst I lost my heart. 

And here it fondiy trembles still; 

Too deeply sunk that*early smart 
^or time to quench, for mirth to kill.” 

I declare, though it is a^iuwhat bold de- 
claration, thatal would be willing to go ^ver 
the wearisome stage of my eytistencg ag^in, for 
the sake of enjoying the pure enthusiasm of soul 
I felt at the period* of my youth, of which I 
am s|)eakii?g. The paspion which was cher^h- 
ed then, must in vain b^ courted ^rfter the first 
occupation of the heart, — in vain be sought for 
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in any second object of regard, or be chal- 
lenged at '^any period of life more advanced 
than that of its bloom. 

Now I can fancy jnyself,*^uttering all this 
extravagance, if J were yet a young man ; but 
^ I am not a young man, but a musty and 
morose old bachelor, let me express something 
wnich is more in character with my years and, 
disposition — certainly niQce^^'jue, and infinitely 
less rhapsodical. 

It is all very wen, njiiii/for young men to 
rav<j about love, and to make ridiculous pro^ 
testations of the purity of the feeling, and tlie 
respect which they eiHertain towards the object 
of their admiration, ^hat^nore delights them, 

I should like to knowy than to kiss the hand 
’or the cheek qf their mistress ? What greater 
picUire of happiness could they imagine than 
that of. holding her clasped in their embrace ? 

I know, from my dwn experience, that none 
could be more delightful, none more desirable. 

I remember full well ;the sensation I experi- 
enced at kissing the hand of my mistress; I 
might, if my feelings of chivalry ,or bashfi^jj^ 
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ness had not repressed me, hftve kissed her 
fheek'at the same time ; but though 1 did not 
proceed so far, in my soul I longed to do so. 
I panted with raptdre at the idea of pressing 
my lips to hers, of imbibing heV sweet breath, 
and bending my eyes over the sparkling lan- 
guish of her own. 

Yet, does all this deliglit in proximity to 
the object of our passion, act on a principle 
completely pure ? Assuredly so, if ongi is to 
believe what lovers arp saying every day, and 
liave said ever since the cfeation of the world— 
or rather have sworn ; for a lov#r cannot speak 
in any less impassioned tone than that of an 
oath, either by the e^ci of his rrristress, oi .©me 
other feature about her. As often as he does 
so, in attestation of the purity of hft pa^gjpn, 1 
maintain he perjures himself : he tells a vas? 
untrutlj. But it is all very excusable ; If do 
not find fault with the^ perjury Itself; I only 
wish to ^ow that a perjury is committed, I do 
not blame the passion ; I only wish to explain* 
that it does not consist of that essential purity, 
whi(A people who are in love, obstinately and 
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rhapsodically declare it to be. There is more of 
the sensual in it, than young persons, in their first 
attachmetit, dare acknowledge to themselves. 

4 

Individual experience, in(,lilidual consciousness, 
is the proojf of" the validity of ray assertions : a 
genuine authority, which surely can not have 
deceived me. 

Ellen *♦*»*»* was, when I renewed 
my acquaintance with her, one of the loveliest 
young creatures I had ever seen in my life, as 
far as it had then gone, or that I have ever 
seen since. The firtit glance I caught of her 
face, taught me that I was desperately In love ; 
at least I judge by the symptoms : I never was 
happy except when by Bsf side, or in her pre~ 
sence ; I never could think or speak of any 
thing ''•r any body else but herseli[: her name 
was as perpetually on my iips as her image 
was present to my heart. To be able fo show 
her the slightest attention was a delight to me ; 
to hold her hand in the dance, or stand by her 
side, was^ a source of rapture; to see another 
blessed with that distinction was the most cruel 
cause of distress, agitation, and unhappiness. 
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Being at that time entitled to •look forward 
to a tolerably handsome independence, I de- 
termined to enjoy it ^ith my sweet Ellen, and 
jio one else. It was a young age, indeed, at 
which I resolved on matrimony, and if it had 
taken place, I might at this time have had 
grandsons of twenty years or older : that it 
should take place, however, I was most earnestly 
anxious: I felt that I could never be happy 
but in the society of her I loved and as •Ellen 
did not repel my addresses, I looked forward 
confidently to the realization of my wishes. 

To be sure, how amusing I, ilSed at one time 
to think it, to^watch the flirtations of children : 
they are quite as great coquettes as their elddl's. 
I have witnessed just as amusing flirtations 
between little boys and girls, at a danCtj* as 
I ha-ve ever seen conducted amongst young 
men and* women. I remember once a tiny red- 
headed*urchin squatting tiimself on an ottoman, 
and gazing for a full quarter of an hour without 
moving, at a little dimpled good-natured looking 
belle, of scarcely more than six years of age. 

I had not been at Inverary above a week. 
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before our p£.rty received an invitation to go 
down to the west of England, to pass some time 
with a Yamily of cousins , at Bath. I accom- 
panied them thither, and’ had the pleasure o|\ 
sitting by tlie side of Ellen during the whole 
journey. This was thorough felicity ; it was 
not, however, destined to be of very long dura- 
tion. My holidays had already reached their 
termination. A letter which I received from 
home;; in answer to one from myself, mention- 
ing that I was at Bath, contained an admoni- 
tion to hasten away to school withbut delay. 
This was a Wtt(,'r summons, notwithstanding it 
was softened down by a tolerably handsome re- 
mfifance, arid'*a paternal blessing, of which two, 
it is needless to say, that any schoolboy will 
miv"!:* prefer the forrofer. f 

I shall- never forget the misery in which I 
passed the night preceding ^ my departure ; 
the tears that I shed;, the sighs that 1 <^ented ; 
the earnestness and transport of serrow and 
regard >^ith which I called aloud upon the name 
of my mistress. Sleep was out of the question : 
it was not courted; repose was not solicited; 
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the only pleasure or satisfactior^ afforded me 
was tha indulgence of niy grief. 

The moment it had dawned, up I hastened 
and dressed myself. I hurried along the streets, 
Trom the hotel at which I lodged, '(at that time 
such a place was not called hotel,) to the spot 
where the house stood in which Ellen lived. 

I placed myself in front of thfe windows, which 
I fancied might* belong to her bedroom. I 
paced up and down before them, gazirjg on 
them, while I recalled^ every liappy moment 
whicli I had spent in compiiny with her ; every 
feature of her face, every snij^e which had 
beamed across it; every sweet word which had 
dropped from Rer lips in our conversations. . 

From this indulgence of passion and regret, 
I was called away by jt^e summons o^ the 
clock, which warnAl me, that in less than a 
quarter of an hour, the coacli, by* which *a plSce 
had b^n engaged fbr .me, would start for 
London; with reluctance I withdrew, though 
with haste ; with an unwilling mind, though 
with forced and rapid steps. 

To tlie great amusement of Ellen*** friends 
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at Bath, we ^carried on a correspondence witli 
each other. Really, as far as I recollect, it 
was, o» ray part, as little rhapsodical — as cool 
and reasonable, as could have been expected 
from a boy, whose head was a good de^ii 
crammed with the love of those trumpery ro- 
mance pamphlets, which schoolboys buy and 
devour, as zealotisly as they do gingerbread or 
gooseberries. 

Aj for the letters of Ellen they were always 
revised, preS'iously to their being dispatphed, 
by a governess, undi^r whose discreet ^supervision 
they were soipetimes written.’ This woman was 
a good-natured soul, and used to favour me her- 
splf with a ^ne of conffcrt now^ and then to 
tell me how my love was looking, and that she 
thought of me. fact, I fancy I must have 
been rather a bore to Elkn, for I used to be 
nlost ’importunate in my requests, that she 
would not fail to write f and bothered her not 

^ t 

unfrequently with sundry gentle upbraidings 
for negligence, if she chanced to omit letting 
me hear from her, at least once in ten days. 

It was not without the addition of certain 
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promises, that I should revisit Bath on my 
next •liberation from school, that I was re- 
conciled to obeying the letter dema»ding my 
departure. What \fas my rage, then, and dis- 
* appointment, when I was informfcd, just as the 
wished-for termination of my school career 
was approaching, that it was positively ne- 
cessary I should accept an * invitation to pass 
the winter in town. 

The intelligence was distraction to m«. All 
the^ hopes of soon agairj seeing Ellen, which had 
buoyed ijp my spirits th%*ough the tedium ot 
the interval between Midsumui^r and Christ- 
mas, vanished by the stroke of a pen. Under 
the impulse of my •ii!dignationf I sent a JFu- 
rious epistle home, declaring that I would 
not go to town, nor tp-^ny other plaq^ than 
that which contaiifed my adorable Ellen. The 
name of home, I said, was intfifferenf to \ne, 
unless •it purported" the spot where she was 
to be found, and unless it was cheered by her 
smiles, and graced by her loveliness. Mean- ' 
while, to complete the romance, I was in a 
high fever. The answer which I received to 
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this rhapsody » consisted of a sober quiet re- 
monstrance, explaining to me that I wias an 
excessively ungrateful and graceless varlet to 
refuse returning to my b.eet friends, after hav- 
ing been absent from them now a considerable 
time. By way of some comfort, nevertheless, 
a hope was suggested, that I might possibly see 
my mistress again at no very remote period. 
The letter ended by an admonition to be less 
violent in future ; to return to reason, and 
be thankful that I had a home to come to, and 

r 

friends willing to reefeive me. 

This salutaFf^ epistle brought me, in some 
measure, to my senses again. I suppose, if I 
had not receiVt^d it, I sHoiild have grown calm 
of myself, and have been my own admonitor 
upQ?i-3ome little reaction, and after the first 
transports of passion had subsided. Neverthe- 
less, the hope of seeing Ellep again was the 
main inducement for the recovery of n?y com- 
posure. With this object before mj eyes, I 
went home with more cheerfulness than I ima- 
gined I could have assumed. My tranquillity was 
not destined to be of very long duration. I had 
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not been at home above a fortniglit, before a 
letter from the governess I spoke cif^jlist now^ 
informed me that the whole party of visitants at 
Bath were going* back directly to Scotland. — 
Edinburgh was the ’place of tlieir destination' ; 
and as soon as the spring commenced, they were 
to be re-established amidst the rocks and glens 
of the Highlands. 

A word or two of reminiscence was add- 
ed in a fair round band by Ellen. I kissed 

. * 

this little postscript a thousand times ; and 
my first exclamation, when 1 had concluded 
the perusal of the letter, was, How am I to 
follow them there ? — I hav*e neither the means 
nor the opj^jrt unity ~I shall never see her again 
I am certain 

This stroke of distress threw me into all the 
frenzy unTler wj^iich T have already described 
myself as suffering, which • termii^ated* in a 
mopiilg solitary melanpholy. Nothing could af- 
ford* me comfort, or ilssuage the poignai^y of 
my anguish, for a considerable time ; I was en- 
tertained by nothing, and repelled all attempts 
to coax me into cheerfulness. 
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Time, Jiowever, which is able to mitigate 
the seve::ii£^ smarts, of course brought some 
alleviation to mine ; it was a very long interval 
though before I could either ‘rise in the morn^ 
ing or lay my head upon my pillow at night, 
without giving vent to my distress, without 
recounting the charms of my mistress, and 
Siwelling upon her various beauties, — her lan- 
guid dark blue eyes — her light flowing hair — 
her delicate oval face — the soft outline of her 
small Grecian no^/e — her arched eyebrows, some 

siiades darker than her hair — the soft tint of 
c 

her cheek — her dimpled chin — the slendetjness 
of her throat — the snows of her neck. All these 
beauties became gradually less and less con- 

* Vk 

stantl^ present to my recollection, in the midst 
of the college avocations and pursuits to which 
I iSuB5equently addressed myself. Change of 
place^ clia’ige of scene, change of society — how 
nuK.h does it efface impi'essions once the most 
deej^y stamped on the h\^art ! 

, At length, after an interval of about six 
years — after the lapse of that chasm which I 
have left unsupplied in this uaiTative, and sub- 
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sequently to the attainment of my twenty-se- 
cond 3^ear5 I once again saw Ellen, ••i^he was 
much grown, and considerably altered : her 
features had beoome larger, which, I think, 
is seldom an improvement; it was none to her. 
Her complexion I did not think quite so soft 
and fair as it had previously appeared to me. 
Still she was very lovely. , Her hair had be- 
come a good deal darker : perha})S this was 
an improvement. I felt the sparks of my old 
flame kindle in my breast; and^ alas! I also felt 
tJie neccssit}’^ of extin*guishing them as they ro;i#5- 
by the* cold and chilling reflection that their 
encouragement would be iit vain. The rever- 
sal of my W’ormcr ^prospects of independence, 
will explain all this without farther derail. 

I have thus already laid before the reader 
two bitter Instances of disappointment : tlie one 
in having my love snatched /rom me, .when 
the pdssessimi of her might have been possible ; 
the other, in being tafhtalized with having her 
in my i^ach, when the possession of her was to 
be despaired of. 

From this moment I bade adieu t^ all hopes 
H 2 
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of calling Ellen my own. My sweetest recollec- 
tions, I '«tfpeat it, have ever reverted to the 
passion her charms had once inspired. What 
is the true cause that this Jirst passion is so de- 
lightful, so superior to any subsequent emotions 
of a similar nature ? I have already declared 
that the world of Leanders does but rave and 
talk nonsense, when it swears that the passion 
consists in purity. It'is no such thing : the main 
secret of its charm consists in its novelty ; it is 
the novelty of the feeling that renders the 
boning ecstacy of love so delicious ; it is 
because it is new to us, and we do not compre- 
hend it, that we magnify it beyond all just and 
true bounds, and make such gross miistakes in 

* * V 

our ideti* and definition of it? After a tiiiic, 
when these impulses have been* felt once or 
twfce*oTer, we understand their mixbd compo^ 
sition, a little batter than at first ; carnal sen- 
sations — (I wish to speak plainly, not grossly,) — 
and Yiot Platonicism, is 'the essential in alf pas- 
sions of love, in the first just as much as in 
subsequent impulses. There is no wonder in 
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this ; — man is a composition himselF: surely it 
is reasonable that the princiy)lc upon which the 
{)roIonging of l>4s^racc depends, should bt^ of 
a iuixed quality like himself. Nor is it any 
w(jnder that he should magnify the nature of a 
feeling, whose first possession of him must ne- 
cessarily so much bewilder him. With what a 

* m 

formidable phalanx is his heart at once sur- 
prised and stormed ! — by liopes and fears, solici- 
tude, tenderness, jealousy, impetuosity, impa- 
tienc;^^, desire, timidiSy, delight ! 

1 recollect making a col^^^e theme (of which 
the thesis was, Mens hominum novitaiis avi- 
da,'’) pursue an* exemplificoition of this sort : 
this I might have done by way of a jol^e at that 
time, for I used to treat most of jnv^ college 
impositions as* jokes or nuisances ; yet, joKe as 
I might have intended it to be, on account of 
it% absence from all^ academical gravity, yet it 
was not the less true. This is my cool and 
serious declaration, now my youth has long ago 
withered ; and with it too, all its sportiveness, 
as the dying Emperor says of Sis soul. Yet 
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Still I arnTlaclnied to agree with my old friend 
Horace, that one may speak the truth, though 
it is accompanied by a smile/’ 

The series of disappointments which will 

be seen subsequently to thicken upon me, are 

so disagreeable to my recollection, that I wil- 
n 

lingly pause awhile before I enter upon the 
labyrinth in which they confounded me. 

The recollection of my boyhood, unhappy, as 
for the most part it was, still does not induce 
nST’to alter the opinion v hich I have previously 
expressed, relative to the comparative happiness 
of that portion of tGe human career. I say 
this with reference to boyhood in general ; but 
with resfiect to the boyhood past at school, in 
particular^ there are distinctions to be drawn. 
Wht;n boys have come to a ccttain degree of 
strength, and have gained possession for them- 
selves of the fortress of security, and freedom 

I* 

from molestation ; then, they are at full liberty 
to ^enjoy themselves, and then they will pro- 
nounce their time happy. But previously to 
this hard-earned period, while they are yet 
weak and subject to drudgery, such as was 
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exercised towards little boys in my TSne, they 
have a lot by no means enviable. Jhese recol- 
lections lead m^ to the mention of* matters, 

■ 

which- shall form the subject of a separate 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER II. 

“a digression, Ilf WHICH THE OLD AND NEW 

t 

• STYLE OF SCIIOOLllOlf IS CONTRASTED.’' 

My attention being called to a subject 
much more intere;«iting to it, si forgot to men- 
tion, thjtr^wlien at Bath I used occasionally 
to ramble about with three or four fine boys, 
who<were like myself, in the fuK» enjoyment of 
the holidays*. Tlfeir wild and ngisy manner 
suggests to my mind the following observations. 

The^old style of schoolboy is as different to 
the new, as my old grandmother’s coal-scuttle 
bonnet and iiiuge ruffles would be to the gay 
Leghorns and scuffs of the present day. 

The principle upon wjhich schoolboys in my 
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juvenile clays used to act, was that of stuffing 

themselves most enormously in thif holidays, 

• ^ ^ ^ ^ / 

and exercising the* nmst incorrigible mischiefs 

whilst at school. 

Every family used to be agog, just at tin 
approacli of the vacation, to hear the mischiev 
ous pranks erf dear Johnny and his playmates 

(as they were called,) during the last half-yea 

• 

or (juarter at school. The question as* to ho^ 
much he had improved, was not made of nearl 
so great importance, as* that wliich demande 
how many gates he had ly;nj(en — how man 
cliipkens he had knocked over’** — how man 
tin kettles lie had titd to the ta’is of how man 
unfortunate mewling cats— how many pigs h 
had set to swim in a horse-pond — hqjv man 
terriers he had ient in after them— how man 
badger-baitings he had witnessed — iTow ?nan 
orchfijjrds he had robbed — how many Lati 
Grammars he had burnt at the termination < 
the penod of schooling, in attestation of tl 
glee with which he sung Duke domupi"*- 
how many old women he had teiVified wil 
black masks, turnip lanterns, and hollo 
H 5 
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groans-^ow many snobs he had thrashed — 
how many , black eyes and bloody noses he had 
mutually given and received*— and, to sum up 

t 

the whole, how many floggings he had expe- 
rienced for these sundry and notable freaks — 
^these redoubted manifestations of spirit and 
pickleism. 

Johnny was never tired with gratifying the 
curiosity of the inquirers ; he would go over 
the tale again and again, with unabated glee, 

new vigour, and a /ouder vociferation. At 
each clause of the delightful recitation, every 
body present was bound to laugh ; and each 
showed himself vcager to testify his approbation, 
by crSiflining somethwg nice into the dear 
Pickle’s iaws, in which the powers of perpetual 
mbtiou were most assuredly developed, in the 
consttcUt tulking^ and munching, and munching 
and talking, with which they were alternately 
engaged. 

' No other conversation could be relished 
while JoHnny related how bravely he had 
stood up t» farmer Jolt’s plough-boy, and how 
he soused him in tha dirty ditch, close by the 
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fanm-yard, after having thrashed hiiii soundly.” 
The chorus of laughter tljat succeeded 

this narrative universal, and the boy was 

* 

encouraged in being as uproarious and mis- 
chievous, as it was possible for him to be. 

No jokes were ever listened to with more de- 
light, than those which were made at the ex- 
pense of the schoolmaster : his love of good 
livings or the rotundfty of his proportions ; his 
deep portentous voice was * imitated, and his 
pompous consequential strut and manner puT 
on ; and, generally speaking, J;he representation 
was good ; and though droll, not very much 
of a caricsfture. 

No less than with the master hiin§SH7was his 
kitchen found fault with, and condemned. 

“ Confound nasty, under-done mufton, 
and the ‘ stick-jaw' pudding, Vhich*is crtamied 
dowm our throats to take away our appetite for 
the meat which is to follow. Yes! pudding be- 
fore meat! • . . Confound ihe old Doctor ! I wish 
he had the pudding crammed down his own 
throat, every time that he faws^ mef for cribbing 
apples, confound him !” 
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This etegant and spirited apostrophe wo^ild 
never fail to^elicit peals of laughter all round the 
table; on the subsiding -of wJJich, a grave disf 
cussion would take place upon the vile manner 
in which boys were uniformly fed at school ; 
and an exhortation was addressed to Johnny 
to make the most ofr his time while at home, 
while he could get good, well-done, brown, 
roast beef, and nice hot mince-pies, cakes, cus- 
tards, and appleklumplings, to his heartV 

« 

CRitent. 

Meantime, mamma would follow up the cxhor- 
tation by a practical illustration of its cogency, 
evinced in the poising of a large desscft spoon in 
a parallfiTlrie with Johnny’s mouth, and thereby 
transferring to his jaws a huge piece of sweet- ^ 
ineift. If the dessert was not* yet upon the 
table, folmtiy was** helped to bursting, for the 
seventh or eighth time, perhaps to duck,^ or 
fowl, or goose, or turkey, as it might happen. 

« ‘There was only a leetle morsel left, ancl that 
was nothing for a fine, strong 5c/mo/-boy, to 
eat up.” 

Notwithstanding marniwa'^s assertion, that it 
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was nolhing^' this “ leetLe morser infre- 
(juently amounted to half a duck, or three- parts 
of a chicken. 

I wonder very ntuch that ^these indulgent 
mammas did not manage to kill their boys, by 
giving them a surfeit; but it seems they did 
not ; and I can only accouT\t for it, by conclud- 
ing that the digestive powers of the old style of 
schoolboy, habitually acquired a strength, one 
hundred times greater than that possessed by 
the digestion of the mo^e moderate schoolboy 
of the present day. 

In further distinction to the cormorant, his 
predecessor,Hhe moejern schoolbcxjr, is, generally 
speaking, quiet and decorously mannff»%d*vmever 
prating, but when he is spoken to ; and when 
he gives ait answ^'r, or makes a remark, ^oes^ not 
do it in a loud, roaring voice, oc if Ive weye in 
the pl^y-ground at school, bellowing for a wager 
with Ids companions. 

Inquh-y is more particularly addressed ta 
him as to the acquisitions; (such as "tlley are) 
that he has gained at school, than jvith refer- 
ence to the sort of pudding he eats, or how 
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iTiuch«^schief he has accomplished. In fact 
I know no instance more characteristic of the 

r 

comparative uncouthness of the last, and the 
improved* civilizatipn pf the present a^e, than 
that which is aflForded in the different bearings, 
tone, air, manner, and disposition of the school- 
boy of the present and preceding century. 

I have been speaking of boys as they are-seen 
at home. As to their conduct at school, it will 
of course always be mischievous; it is in hu- 
jpan nature that youth should be so ; but far 
less vigorous is the reign of. mischief* in our 
schools now, tli^i it used to be: there is 
much less of a most brutal species^ of « mischief, 
name]j4,gthat of bullying, tyrannizing, and do- 
mineering over the weaker, by tlie stronger boys. 
I^i'ef:;ollect, when I was a ve^y little fellow, in 
my jsarly, ^career at school, (and before I was 
able to fight my way up it) beiifg nearly hanged 
twice ; that is, being neUrly strangled, — Changed 
I was, but not quite “ till I was dead.” At 

• I suppose I must ^Uow this, in spite of my grum- 
blings in thf ‘^characteristic soliloquy.’^ — Ch. iii. B. 1. 
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another time, my back was cut to pieced by la- 
ceration, from what were called Westminster 
Knots — a punishl|jient nearly as bad as the 
“ tymp^inism’’ of the ancient ^ Greeks, or thTe 
Turkish bastinado, to which it corresponded. 
This infliction was awarded me by a great boy 
five times as big and as strong as myself, be- 
cause I wakeSed him about ten minutes later 
than he had directed fne to do. Besides being 
amenable to all these penakies, the fags’* 
were obliged, in frosty feather, to throw watc. 
down in the play-ground over night, that there 
might be a slide on the lollowing morning ; 
they were •necessitated to bru^i shoes, to say 
nothing of brushing coats and breecht-^jn'^ - Boys, 
in my time, wore, not trowsers, but those odious 
inexpressibles — odious by whatever title cfcfiig- 
nated — small-clothes, or breeches. 

A^ain, I remember another punishment — 
that of being tied to a*bench, at about tha dis- 
tance of a yard from the fire, until the wretched 
little victim was scorched to torture. * In truth, 
the tyranny of public schools of the* older date. 
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was a TOretaste of the fieiidisli torments of 
Pandemonjum. 

What enrages me is, the/ reflection that, al- 

4 . 

though this barbarity was notorious, the school- 
master never p,|id much attention to it : it was 
^suffered to flourisli in all its barbarity, un- 
checked, unrestrained, unpunished, and there- 
fore encouraged. '' 

Many and many a time have I known little 
boys go without food, in consequence of some 
TTUty or other imposed < on them at the liour of 
meals, by the selfishness and tyranny of their 
superiors in* the school. 

The effect of%all this brutal treatment would 
of course^ be to harden and render savage those 
upon whom it was exercised, and to make them 
tyfants in their turn, as tiget- whelps become 
savagb by Imbibing the milk of a savage dam. 
If I pleased, I could dilate very largely On 
this subject, but I consider that I have said suf- 
ficient, and shall add merely, thai it is my firm 
belief, that the wild^North- American Indians, 
with all their ferocity in gouging their enemies 
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in waiv, and feasting on their captives, lire not, 
in grain, more capable of cruelty, thai^the race 
of schoolboys at thl^ time I called mysejf one 
of that number. I may with satisfaction reflect, 
that the bullying which I suffere^ myself, as a 
little boy, had not the effect of making a tyrant 
of me, when it was my turn fv domineer.' 
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CHAPTER Ilf. 

conclusion" of 'the jouuney to sir 

t 

metk*usalem’s. 

A VERY indifrerent and outrageously dear 

breakfast being finished? the ^ horses were 
« 

orderedr-iv) the door, and I was just stepping 
into the carriage, when a person walked up to 
and accosted me by mj^ name. A little 
explanation brought to my mind the period at 
which I had been acquainted with him, and the 
circumstances of our ‘acquaintance. It would 
haye been quite characteristic in me* to have 
denied fnyself to this person, especially as he 
introduced himsdf to me just at the moment I 
was about to pursuj my journey, which is not 
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the mpst seasonable for recognitions of 'this 
sort. But the reason that I was willing not to 
repel his advances tolfrards a renewal of acquain- 
* tance, was,because he was a man whom in youth 
I had respected. He had been a college frjend 
of mine, years ago ; not one of that profligate 
description which is justly anjmad verted on at 
a later period of ^his work ; but a sober, though 
a lively and cheerful fellow; always good- 
humoured and social, but at tlie same time 
prudent and sensible. 

I was therefore not sorry to recognize him, 
and was flattered at the sincerity with which he 
seemed to excess histpleasure at jpeeting with 
me. again, after so loflg an interval of sep<:i?atlon. 

The name of Lentulus (.1 had rather not 
mention his real i^ame,) brought back to 
mind the only term, during my calmer aUcolle^, 
that I ^ould contemplate, with any satisfaction ; 
wilder company separated* me from his society 
subsequeiftly ; but still we retained a regard for 
each other, After I left Oxflirdf, he paM me a 
short visit, I remember, at the sister University, 
and this was the last time I had seen him. The 4 
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reason that I was at both Universities was, that 
I thought proper, although I had taken a de- 
gree at Oxford, to be adnptted ad eundem’" at 
Cambridge. T'here was no necessity for this, that " 
I remember ; but it was merely done to gratify 
a whim, for whimsicality was ever mj delight. 

If 

After talking . together a short time in the 
street, he begged so earncstl}). that I would ac- 
com^)any him to his ‘rooms at Merton College, 
and put off my journey for one short day, that 
I could not resist his request ; and accordingly, 
to the great dissatisfaction of Mrs. Barbara, the 
horses were ordered back to the stable, and slie 
was left to solitude^uf her chamber, while I 
w'alkctf'with Lentulus towards his College. 

I could not help asking my companion how it 
•Avas possible, so altered as 'I must be since we 
lai't saw^ each'bther, for him. to have recollected 
me. Surely,’” I said, my appearai\ce bears 

t 

no resemblance to that which it was wont to 

I 

wear.*” 

I confess,” lib replied, I do not think I 
should 4iave recognized you, had I not over- 
heard your name in the coffee-room of the inn, 
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as one of the waiters was telling it to a gentle- 
man who was inquisitive enough to ask it. «But 
let me know what have been the vicissitudes of 
your life ; surely thoy must have beeii nume- 
rovis, to judge from your disposition, and I 
should not say of tlie most agreeable nature, if 
I might guess by your countenance 

‘‘ Ay,” 1 answered, ‘‘ a man’s countenance is 
a good index o^his fortunes; mine have been 
untoward in my time, though I believe, in 
candour, many of the grievan(;es of which I 
have to complain, were bnmght on by mysdf.” 

In the Soursc of the day, I gratified his cu- 
i'iosity by giving him an outline bY the various 
incidents and «ircumstances of my life, all which 
will be more fully unfolded in this WQjrk in diie 
time ; and, in my turn, made some inquiries as 
to his own condition since I had known ffim. ^ 
“ Your views,” I observed, ‘i if I^recol^ect 
right, vv\3re diriected to. the army at one time, 
w^ere tliey not 

Yes,.I was wavering between the law and 
the army ; m^Tambition urgjpg' me to the first, 
and my love of enterprize to the las^. I did 
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not know on wliich to fix for a long time ; so 
I thought I would try both.” 

Of course you tried the law first ? I can 
easily anticipate what you are about to tell me.” 

What ! — that I was ‘tired of the dryness of 
the toil : why yes, I was tired of it, and partly 
for that reason; but I found the confinement 
was too much fo;- my health; so I went into 
the army, and was taken pAsoner for some 

little time.” 

« 

Indeed I where was the quarter of your 
captivity 

It was in France, not far from Bourdeaux, 
and a pleasanter time I never passed in my life : 
the oflBcer, iqjder whose spperinte<ndence I was 
placed, a remarkably a-miable good sort of 
person.” 

It seems that you fell ^into good hands : 
pray whyt wa» the officer’s name ?” 

Gerard. ... 

Gerard !” I exclaimed. 

The same.’^ 

Th*at name ig most dear to me — but tell 
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me, how long were you a prisoner ? Have you 
heard any thing of Gerard since ?” 

I was but a short time detained: all the 
circumstances of my detention and liberation 
it is needless to mention. — I regretted to learn 
that Gerard met his death in battle some few 
years afterwards : but what makes you ask the 
question With so much interest 

“ I have reas^ijh, indeed, to do so. Had this 
Gerard — do you know — a wife 

Yes, he had once possessed one; but she 
liad, when I was ])risbner, been dead some 
years: he used to speak of her with great 
regret ; and was ever lamenting that she had 
not survived kim, rather than that he had out- 
lived her. He was* getting old ihev^ -Oh! I 
remember now, this was the woman you used 
to speak of sometimes at college.'” 

SJie was an excellent ivoman, indeed, ^nd 
deserved* to be spoken of with fondness. It is 
melancholy to think whtft shadows we human 
beings ar«. — I was but a little time ago reading 
a memoir I ImcTwritten, in w^iidh I havif spoken 
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of this person as in the prime of life, gay and 
beau-tiful, whose death you have been but now 
relating to me.’’ 

The iiiention of this niemoir led to various 
questions on the part of «ny friend, and brought 
to his recollection an intimation, wdiich it seems 
I had once thrown out to him, when at college, 
that I would one day write the various adven- 
tures of my life. This induced^him to ask me jf 
I had ever fulfilled ip.y intention ; and, as one 
thing leads t() another, I at length promised 
to read him what I had been writing, relative 
to my own career. 

But youliave never told me,” I said, how 
you manag^ to turn academician for life after 
your leg'tl and military trials : how was that ?” 

Why, on my return to England after my 
JRierafion, I happened to come to Oxford for a 
we^k or^^two, /o talk over old days with a friend 
at this college, and was so much charmed with 
ite prettiness, and the agreeable persons in it, 
that I expressed a strong wish to be a member 
of the <5ociety. * you may suppose then, that 
I was mpst agreeably surprised at receiving, a 
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month or two afterwards, a letter from my 
friend, informing me that the Fellows had 
elected me into their number. Ttis favour, 
which I owed to ir^re interest, could not have" 
been conferred on me by the* society of any 
other college in Oxford. We are not particular 
here about being all of one cloth ; we put up , 
a chequered ^n,. and are 'not pledged to the 

uniform insignm of the gown and cassock.’’ 

*• 

A rapping at the door was succeeded *by the 
entrance of three or fpur of the society ; their 
presence was quite sufficient to drive me away. 

I shook hands with my frieridj promising I 
would call ^)n him again in the evening, in- 
timating that I hopeti he would 3e at home to 
nobody but myself. 

When I got back to the inn, I foivid jj^r 
Barbara so disti^ssed at the delay, so impa- 
tient to break through it ; so full 7)f sugges- 
tions ^that it might rain to-morrow, and that 
It was better to take advantage of the fine wea- 
ther, with jjjjjperous other cogent reasons fot * 
departure, that I was willftig to listen to her 
complaints J and; accordingly, ordered the car- 
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riage ^to be reidy again in an hour's time; 
meanwhile I took my MSS. to my Metton 
friend, and making the excuse that I found 
myself obliged to continu^e' my journey that 
day, I left it 'w^ith him for his perusal, under 
promise of inviolable secrecy, telling him I 
would take .it again in my way back, which 
should be through Oxford. 

He did not see me ^o withoiiLt much regret 
at my i^ot stopping to dine, and pass the even- 
ing with him ; this pleai^uie, I said, I hoped 
to have when I next Ww him : . squeezing my 
hand, he wished me well on my journey, and 
said some civil things about the restoration of 
my health. Scarcely ha^f an hour more had 
elapsed before myself and Barbara were again 
CH^ur rrute. 

We were no sooner out of Oxford, than my 

bodings of mischief returned ; and again did 

I admonish Mrs. Busier, that all the iP that 

•had happened was her fault; that whatever 

more we^^ sustained would be eqv«^ly so, and 

tliat I should never? cease repenting having kft 
^ ^ 

^my own door. 
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We had now completed tHe greater^part of 
ouf expedition, which was not very long, with- 
out any adventure or mishap whatever; and 
I was beginning •tp hope that my prognosti- 
cation^ of evil were cherished without reason, 
when all on a sudden, one of the horses began 
kicking and plunging, bolting first on one sid%^ 
of the road, mid then on tlie other, till at last 
he overset the carriage against a bank, and lay 
kicking in a manner that made me dkpeot he 
would drive his leg. through the front of the 
carriage: however he Aid not. In the concus- 
sion, Mrs. Busby was tossed ‘upon me, drove 
my bead j^hrough the window, and cut it — not 
very much, as ^it* Jfortunately liappened ; but 
the alarm was terrible. Still worse than all, 
the thermometer, which was in the side-pqcket 

against which fell, was smashed to pieces. 

, • • • 

Some rustics, who came by, lent their aid in 

resQuing us from oui; predicament ; poor^ Bar- 
bara was taken out of the carriage nearly faiitt- 
ing ; I a condition wery littl^ less help- 

less,* the weight of Mrs. feusby’s person having 
nearly squeezed the breath out of my body 

I a 
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The b^-re thought *of the plight we were in, sets 
iny nerves quivering ; and many are the blots 
which at this moment disfigure the page as I 
write* 

The traces had* been loosened, and the re- 
fractory horse removed. An offer was made 
the postilion of taking us on with the other 
horse ; but I did not like driving^ up to Sir 
Methusalem^’s door with one horse; so I de- 
termined Ko be taken up by one of the coaches 
that should pass that way,i by which I could 
be set down at the parlc-gate, from whence it 
was my intention to crawl on foot to the house. 
At the same time I ordered the postilion to go 
on with the carrhige and my eftects in it. 

^ We rested against a milestone, in expecta- 
tion of .a coach : one soon passed by, but it was 
full ; and the coachman only rfhswered Mrs. 
Barbaras screain of Interrogation by a dry, nod 
and a malicious grin. So we were forcedoto 
stand ankle deep in the mud for a fuU^half- 
hoitr or more, I cprsing my exkt^’^ce, and 
accusing my housekeeper, and she lamenting 
that we had been so unfortunate. Nor <lid Sir 
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Methusalem escape without maledictions ; He 
shared them pretty plentifully with the refrac- 
tory beast that •had upset us. ^^he sound of 

a horn at lengtfi ^announced the approach of 

» # 

another stage ; it came up to us ; it stopped ; 
happily it was not full. I was first assisted 
into it, and then Mrs. Busby took her seat neA 
to me. 

I had not been seated above ten minutes 
before my nostrils were assailed by^an odour, 
savouring diabolically pf onion. This was occa- 
sioned by the opening of a filthy, greasy-look- 
ing workbag, by a spinster of the name of Miss ’ 
Jenkins, ^ho sat opposite me),^or the purpose 
of seeking some refreshment, as^she called it, 
in the shape of portions of an anatomized goose, 
roasted and cold. Brandy, too, had shr a 
green half-pint phial, to wasK do\>jn th^ odious 
nutriment she was about to devour. With all 
ima^nable politeness^she begged to know if I 
would# take^ a little : this offer nearly turn^/i 
my stomflSil^TVfrs. Busby j^fefeling hungry, I sup- 
pose, Was not inclined to be so faijtidious, and 
nothitig but a horrid frown from me, of tningj^d 
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indignation and disgust, could have restrained 
her from partaking of the offensive viands offer- 
ed her. As %r me, I stuffed piy nostrils full of 
snuff, and sat with my heacLpoked half way out 
of the window. 

Fortunate was it for me that my journey was 

^low nearly at a close, or I should infallibly have 

« 

been poisoned ; for scarcely had tjj^" nasty Miss 

Jenkins devoured half the leg of a goose, before 

the remSining vacant place in the coach was 

filled by a grazier, who totered it to mingle 

the stench of cow-dung and tobacco, with the 

fumes ‘of Miss Jefikins’s luncheon. 

Thank Heaven ! we were soon at Sif Methusa- 

•- 

lem’s park gate : by way of some little conso- 
lation, I found my carriage ready to receive me, 
witjKU hofse which had been supplied from the 

I, 

baronet’s stables. This was. civil enough ; in- 
deed I required something to pacify me, so 
irritated was I with the eeries of annoyances to 
which I had been subjected. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

VISIT AT SIU TftETJHUSALEM GOOSEWIT's. 

The reader will <remember that I was not 
much •prepossessed in favour of my host. On 
entering the hall, Sir Methusalem met me him- 
self, witlji the following strafe salutation. 
‘ ‘ Hey— old— -copk*! — what — you *re — come— at 
last, — are you? — ^glad — to — see — you;— glad — 
to— see — you.” 

He used to s|)eak in this dotted sort of way, 
pausing between each word, which he clucked 
out •with an air of th^ most ridiculous import- 
ance * ^when he spoke, he always shut his eyes. 
I must jiiB«'give a sketch of his chjyacter and 
appearance. The first was that of a meddling, 
inquisitive, ofiicious impertinence ; nor kss than 
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this, \vis the excessive conceit of the man. The 
mere object of his wishing to become acquainted 
with myself^*' was a curiosity,, to pry into my 
singularities : this was the i>nly reason that had 
instigated him to ask me down to his house. His 
lady was nearly as curious a person as himself, 
•and had no doubt entertained a desire to see me, 
from hearing a description from hep asinine lord, 
of the strange— old— CQck--^ he— had — iriet— 
with — at‘ — the — club.’* My lady Goose wit was 
remarkable for silliness ; •'for vapid, senseless 
observations: as much so as her husband %as 
for conceit. 

The odd mode of address with whhh I have 
characterized, the baronet, was the only one 
which he ever applied to any one who bore about 
him^the st&mp of the old fashion. He used to 
speak of himself ^in the same terms. I rather 
think he was inclined to like me as an odtlity ; 
for h^ affected oddity Mmself. His dress fcon- 
sisted generally of nankeen smallclothes, and 
coloured silk stockings ; and a co^!P^th .skirts 
preposterously long, nearly Teaching down to 
his heels: he wore also huge lace ruffles tO; the 
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wristbands of his shirt-sleeves ; and wh^en he 
went abroad, covered his head with a shalidw- 
crowned hat like i»y own. What hair remaiiK 
ed on his head was powdered ; a portentous 
pig-tail dangled down his bacic ; his nose was 
long and pointed, and turned all on one side of 
his face ; his complexion was ruddy ; his atti- 
tude horrid^ he always hunched up his shoul- 
ders, or poked'his hea4 forward, or stooped ex- 
cessively. Her ladyship was no beauty^ either : 
her voice was squeaking, and she spoke with 
a sflly*drawl. She had a sort of piebald com- 
plexion ; her nose was very red, and her cheeks 
very greem. When the weather jvas at all cold, 
her cheeks assumed a bliieish tint, and her 
nose became bluer still. 

Oh I so delighted to see you, Mr.-*>; thought 
you would never come. Dea|; m^f when could 
you have left town ? surely our letter arrived at 
your house more than«tMree days ago 

This was the first speech she made me after 
our intrtdiiftion. I was next intrao(Iuced*to 
four elderly maiden ladies, si^ters^of Sir Mor 
thu^lemi, and as much admired by Mm on 
I if 
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accou](^t of their starch, stiff appearance, as the 
figures of the Elizabethan age, in portraits 
by Vandyk^*^ or Cornelius Jansen, are by an- 
tiquaries. 

The youngest 6f these ladies, who was turned 
fifty-eight, possessed a monkey, which had been 
i^made her a present by aq^i^ast India captain. 
This monkey was no le|^ a favourite with 
Sir Methusalem than he, was with his old sis- 
ters, anfi the tricks of the animal formed the 
grand topic of conversation during dinner. 

Sir Methusalem remarked to me— You — 
love — monkeys,-^! know; now — don’t you? 
The — mischievous— beast-savours -oof — the — 
old — day : all — your — long-^viaisted — queans 
— of— old — times — used — to— be — accompanied 
^monkey. Sister— Willy— does— well 

—to— have — the — beast : he — ^ has — not— 
^ , « 

done— much— mischief, — has — he— Willy ? not 
—broken— much — chamt/k — since — he— hak — 
been — here ?” 

“ No bfpther— Thusalem,” Miss 

C 

Willy, in a ^oice as gruff as a turnkey's ; “ be 
has only broken the four large green chiaa 
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vases, that stand under the ilex tree on the 
lawn : that is but trifling, considering the mis- 
chief these creatui^^s generally do.’V 

Oh dear, deaf J’’ observed her ladyship, 
do you think now that is trilling ? I tliink it 
is a good deal, Willy, when you recollect how 
very — very-‘-much,||^se vases cost.” 

Yes, y^s,'* anMered Willy, but I said 
it was trifling? cor«id^ring the great damage 
these creatures frequently do.” 

‘‘ Now, dear me, ^;o it is : I remember be- 
forelVas married, a young man with whom I 
danced once, telling me a siKiry of a baboon 
that broke»a whole cupboard-full^f china, and 
then when they tried to catch him, in order to 

.Si* ^ 

beat him, he jumped through the panes of a 
green-house and did many hundred pctunths. 
damage. Oh ^ear ! what mischievous beasts 
they SETe ! — your’s is so vtry well behaved !” 

rather think,” I, observed, “that it, was 
I who, told that anecdote to your ladyship 
many ydltfs %0i aqd, iConsequeptly;, I milst 
have had the honour of bang yoi^ partner ; 
though 1 did not recollect the drouihstiuioe tiU 
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you brought it to my mind by the mention of 
that anecdote.” 

Oh, not”^, dear me ! how pleasant these recol- 
* lections are : I remember, fne evening so well ! 
it was about th\3 year eighty-five, wasn't it? 
Oh, dear ! how changed we are. I’m so glad I 
happened to mention the anecdote : how very 
odd, to meet again* after so many years!’’ 

“ Ay,” said Sir Methusaleifi, Mr. . 

must hk better acquainted with us then turn- 
ing to me, he continued, I find you are an old 
friend of Amelia’s, heyj^ old cock 

Tm sure,” I replied, I shall be happy the 
acquaintance should become better.’’c» 

Why, I ^member being at that daq(^ my- 
self,” growled out another of the old "maiden 
ladiej— ^^^nd now I recollect the name of B|r. 
— well. I think he danced with me too.’' 

I dare say I might have had that hqnour,” I 
answered; bur it is nqw so long ago, th&t it 


We shaSl not con<mT|||lour typoffraphieal mailcs of 
Sir Illiethusaleijpi’s hop-step-and-jump mode of deliveiy. 
The reader can better imagine it. 
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would be difficult for me to recollect all ^ the la- 
dies with whom I had danced in my youth/* 
Are you rlbt glad, old cock, to meet 
with your old ]jartners : I dare say you 
danced with Willy and Jemmy too ? I used to 
love dancing myself. Lord ! how I did enjoy 
it 

I shoul(^ observe that Willy and Jemmy 
were abbreviations of the names Wijiielmina 
and Jemima. 

Of these, the fairest* was Willy : Jemima, 
with whom, it appears, I once had the honour of 
dancing, was rendered formidable by a vast 
red beard,^which h^id been acci^aralating upon 
her chip and ovel her upper lip fee some years. 
The two other sisters were no beauties: the 
name of the eldest of the four was Theodosia, 
and of the second, Seraphina. 1 foi*got to men- 
tion, that the only one of thepi that had any 
teeth* left, was Willy, *They were all pale, and 
had hideously long noses. 

Dinner was scarcely ’^er oeiore a great 
clatter in the' hall announced the arrival of Sir 
Methusalem*s grandson and heir, from Oxford. 
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In Ae features of this hopeful youth, when 
he made his entry into the «lining-room, I re- 
cognized those of the drfinken gownsman 
who had made such a boisferous irruption into 
Mrs. Busby’s bed-room on the preceding night. 

Ah, my dear boy, I ’m glad to see you : 
-4iere, my old cock,” said he, turning to jiie, 
“ here is my grandson ; he takes his learn- 
ing hugely ; and is com'e ^om Oxford cram- 
med with Greek and the sciences, eh ? Peter, 
eh?” 

* 

“ Oh, dear ! Peter,” saidTier ladyship, “ how 

* f 

pale you look ! I’m sure you read yourself to 
death ; do laflK care of your, health. *They give 
them too mud. to do, Mr. — , at the University.” 

Peter laughed, and said he was afraid they 
did ; and swallowing down two^oSf tiftee glasses 
of wine, asked •Willy after the monkey, and 
withdrew with the ladies for the purpose of 

t'j 

showing them a new cdlar which he had bought 
■fcj- the creature, with Miss Willy’s ‘hntiafe 
engravoi'oa brass tkireon; so tliat my host 
and mysdTwere left to ourselves. 
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Well, what sort of a journey hacf you, 
Mr. r 

Why, a very 6ad one : odious ! was upset, 
as you have heard, I dare say,^ and had a thou- 
sand annoyances besides.*' 

Ay, ay ; one must expect these little in- 
conveniences now aud thpn: but what will 
one not undergo for the sake of seeing one’s 
friends ? here you have myself and my amiable 
family. 

I was so enraged with die conceit of my host, 
that I scarcely knewliow to answer him ; and 
therefore acquiesced with a sardonic grin, in 
what he saitl : he continued in tlKi*^89!IW^train. 

Well, my old cbck, how long liave ye been 
a member of our club ? devilish good dinners, 
eh? good,^^o6d! ay; you know where to 
go for . good things ; so do I : pleasant so«ety ? 
heyf • 

\^astly agreeable, indeed !” said I ironically. 

I %g^t how long I have been a member of 
the club;^pra^, do yow^find the soSety so 
very pleasant ?— I cannot say that I dt).*’ 
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What, what, old cock ! not find the society 
pleasant? why there ’s myself. What would 
you have ?” 

‘‘ Oh certainly yourself! Vonderfully pleasant, 
without a doubt : but I always except persons 
present.” 

Ay, ay, everybody likes m^ : there 's 
a something about me that people admire. 
Bless ^you ! there never was a soul that knew 
me who did not love me : so do you, I 'm 
sure: and you don'^t seem to like every- 
body.” 

No indeed I do not, I assure you I in- 
terrupted;" 

Well, that’s just the reason I was deter- 
mined you should like me. I saw that you 
did not keep company with most people; 
and therefore 5 had a mind you should with 
me. How do you like that wine, my old 
cdtkr 

Very good, very fine wine ; upon my.word, 
very fine !’ 

Ay, "you don’t get better at qpr club, 
I’m certain. Trust me, that is the best in 
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England. What wine do you generally drjnk ? 
— I think I have heard you call for claret at 
the club.^’’ 

I dare say yo« have, Sir Methusalem ; I 
prefer it to almost any other wine, for constant" 
drinking.** 

“ I admire your taste, indeed do I : it 
agrees witlT niy own, and th^ I flatter myself is 
a good one. I •say,,m3i^ old cock, I just want 
to ask you who that female is that came? with 
you here ? that Mrs. Barbara Busby, as they 
call her •(! asked her name) — do you style her 
your Mistress, old boy ; — or wh^t is she ?** 

ZoundsJ Sir Methusalem, I am not bound 
to answer such inquiries as these. This Mrs. 
Busby is a serviceable domestic, who, from hav- 
ing lived with me some years, has beconje so well 

acquainted with illy peculiar habits, that I could 

> « 

not do yrithout her assistance. I much regret 
that she has left me thij evening to go on 
Gloucester to see her friends. I don’t know 
what^^hail do^ithout her, I.^m sure. ’ 

“ Well, old cock ! I diSn’t wish ^o offend 
you. if she had been your mistress, there is 
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no^great harm in it; that is according to the 
opinion of this vastly sinful world.” 

I was ^beginning to get very fidgetty at 
my host’s impertinence,^ when it was cut 
short by the "servant coming to tt?ll us that 
coffee had been taken into the drawing-room : 
so we rose to join the ladies. 

The moment V entered the ^room, my ^eye 

glanced upon the figure of MiSs Willy’s pet : he 

was brisking about from the kp of one of the 

ladies to that of the other. The beast was cun- 
€ 

ning enough to see I did not admire him so much 
as they did, and was soon constituted my foe, 
especially as I removed him with m»y foot, on his 
coming too close to me. This made him grin 
and chatter, and moo so, that I was apprehen- 
sive he •would fly at me. And so he did ; and 
at the most inconvenient time^ for no sooner was 
I seated down to sip vSy coffee, when this odious 
•’pe, starting on my 1^, seized hold of ifiy frill, 
(a portentous shirt frill that I wear,)^with his 
•teeth ^nd claws, and tugging it 'vrith all his 
force, pi\Ued me forward sprawling on ifty nose, 
with my chair over me : down went the coffee- 
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cup, and was smashed m* .. ms; it"* conUfits 
having stained my bre ind waistcoat all 
over. 

The vile ape dicf n ^ »e with impunity,^ 

for I fell' with my I Bis neck, which 

pretty nearly killed l.» s was fortunate, 

for if I had fallen f »thcr part of his* 

body, I should ^ave Wt. ^ bit<en over and over 
again. 

The servant s* raise h U]), amid the Imre- 
strained laughter of tl »*• ^ le ^arty, especially 
of the vtirlet from Oxfoi<., 

Miss Willy seized i.p j{*T’ ptt in dismay; 

none asked •about m/«» *1 With a Quarter the 

• 

concern which they nnt it^‘sted about the mon- 
key. I was overwhel ' d rage and confu- 
sion. Besides this, I . ieedingly 4iurt,and 
shaken. My raje wi i ‘^tengd by the coot 
impudent manner in * ui h that ass, Sir Me- 
thusalfem, treated my 

“ Wjjiat, has yo\ ' tumble hurt ybu, old 
coc^ ah^! poJt '^ou’re not j;jsed fb 

strangftrs, are you r” i 

“ No 1 poor devir»^ijttelS the Oxonian. 
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No prettj ,aid her ladyship. 

** No ! deal c grunted Willy. 

No ! darliti ‘ growled the whole 

chorus of old mi 

These thir amed their brother, 

will happen, s . : I once had a fall 

myself; it was F'Y< ^ r. pig* Lord ! how the 
hog did squeak f > t, / ill wae- more singular, 
as it was over a in : your trowsers are 
all Uained too : that ^ f pity.'’ 

Dear ! dear! y are!’’ obser\ed her 

ladyship ; that i wmI f 

I could m> lop<r< 1 support such treatment 
as this:^o I instintlv withdrew to my room, 
bidding one of thi ^ . nte show me the way 
up-stairs. 

I' went out >f tbe room. Lady Goosewit 
^^drawled out — 

“ Good night, ‘ — — ! so distressed at 
lyour accident ; — h i* will not spdil your 

sleep “I — ^hopeyou’Tjt r no inconvenience :jf- 

•dear dear ! so «oj jy 

To stay anotlj||^ „ in the house witli 



And with tjje 
th the hateful 


^siblc foi me to 


new miseries. 
I •Midepcndently of 
\ iby fall, a mul- 
1 i vex me. • In 


#1 ^ ?* 

so disagreeable a set of 
chance of another encQUf‘)<^, 
ape, was out of the quest I ordered that 

iny carriage should be*re • s early air hour 
the next morning, as it ^ 
quit the house. 

In my bedroom, I n 
I was unable W^ep at 
the agitation occ^ionec 
tiplicity of causey | 

the first place, the hoi^^ va» strange, ^d the 
^ room was strange, and 
a long scrambling galler ) 
not put above the featbe ^jcl.Sv^hich is always 
a cause of sleeplessness .u tiess to me. 

In the morning, the if rv.i. t, wlftn he had 
brushed my clothes, d^ i 'uot y them ^n the 
chair in the order itt wlu< I put them on, and^ 
always like them places* , n he only fetched 
me one ^ug of hot wa«^ iv '•'^d of two. ’^he^ 
liell did not allow itself^ pulled properly, 
'sire » ^ ^ twisted out o£ the- 
straight line. The cl^^rleAvtoo, smpfced 


4 


» i'ed at the end of 
en the,mattrass was 
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I alsor with three kittens 

under the bed, ^ ^ hftd much ado to get 
out of the room I tried to bolt the 

door, I could n< the bolt was out of 

order, and there » y in the Jock ; and I 

was in a state oi fear, lest some one 

« or other should v n »take, and poke his 

• I 

head into the rc « i t > as blessing. Or 

what was worse, i i ^ Ic^ monkey, my foe, 
might pay me a 

In faojt, I Wits * ;* niserable. My con- 
dition might h * # ^ alleviated in some 

measure, ha(iB|H! Ih . in the way to assist 
me ; but withoii * in t » ras in a little better 

condition” than ufs or Alexander Sel- 

»» ^ 

kirk, when •desei * tM irren island. 

At eiji^ht o’cle thk t morning, an hour 

,^jbefore the famiV i #I went off, without 

leaVing any nr / xcuse whatever, for 

u 

abrupt depj , ^ heartily glad to fly 

from such unplc f#tV» irs. 

. _My course w. , ^towar^s Bcw’ii'/in 

passlug ^hrough ’ 1 stopped at the inn, 

and dispatched .e. Mrs. Busby, (who 
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had inforaed me wh 

. 1 

was in the town ; an ^ 
rejoin me on my joi 
all my grievances,*, 
much difficidty in co ’ 
she might be pern 
Gloucester, to see , 1 1 . 

before Sieq^i^jSNj t . 1 i\ *, 

in her request, ^ai -li 

sauntering aboi^ r . , 

the cathedral. Di 
I sat meditating 1 
The subject of thes 
reduced into writi^u, 


• 1 ^ her,) tha^l 
It she should 
)unted to her 
'al; and had 
»r wishes, that 
/ one. day at 
of her friend^ 
, I acquiesced 
3 morning in 
in lookiijg at 
t of Jj>e day, 
.i? 1 11 dinner-time. 

» ) ■xtions I subsequently 
'1’ '• lls'lowinfir shane. 
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(Co. , IS.;- ■-^tt^UtlK'l.) 

FURTIItB r- . :*rolNTMENTS. , 


To proceed wit disappointments, from 

thoseTexperientec ' to those which be- 
fel me in other tfdi - at college— on enter- 
ing into ^ the worlc i d. n the career of my 
profession, (Of c n ' . speaking of college, 
I only go so far i t oiiit out any individual 
causes which havk 'i\r^‘'>infd to bring about the 
general result di^^ ^a^yed in my present con- 
dition.) 

»‘!Efe£v>c^re som« o* ®®y' 

ing that it is a jg< wi|»mg for young taen to 
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meet with repulsfijft f « ] 
be more earnest iijvtl*, 
and consequently, 
ultimate success. 


19S 

»Unnly urges tlfem to 
\ortions in future; 
n« tied to hope for 


This ^ay pcrhapi < * J •general case ; but 
it was far from b^ ‘b me. The exam- 

1 the wise, had^all 

inq)ired*mi!C\^h A ^,*.uibition to gain dis- 
tinction in In my little sphere, 

I was ambitUMls for lisiinctions as tlt<tileld' 
of college exertion at to fixST^TTliad 

some "talent, and wi < s' us of it ; and felt 
that I had as mi\ch - .ifthers to be am- 

bitious. 


The first opporti. . a ' presented itself of 
gaining distinction, vr i , t of a prize for 
verse — Latin verse, Ticci, ber. At scljool I 
had been so idl§, tl it I h n^ver trouble d anyw" 
self v^dth practisin 4he conipi)sition of Latin 
vers^; I was theivfoi^, may be suppo^ed^ 
but an^indifferent 1 v uf framing an hexameter. 
TlfelAlfts, and^ I VH Jlara that if I jlii^ot* 
succeed in the cortped^t^^ 'Hhere w#uld oe n^ 
thing surprising in No imputfiu 
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tion iJbuld attach* t 9 though a good 

deal to my originfd^ r . '0 i- and also to my 

rashness, in pretend i fis idle weapons of 

which I did not knov 

Nevertheless, v^itli ai* 

tions to deter me, I Ov 

a competitor: the 

ever trifling, was optn 
■» 

resolved upon the ^ ii*" p^ 

I yero?lt‘cted that a si !i<# 


prudeiK objec- 
I would become 
istin<‘"^'j:»^. how- 
i/e,/<ind I was 
. Uv set foot on it 
owe^i'^^r idle I had 


systematicSily been wi. ver I roused up 
my energies, 1 was un to «'l)i in as much praise 
as any one else. - ' w ^ i e’y I set to work 


upon mj^subject ; i 
tor, like a fool, at *h \ 
of being success! 7’'^ 
was afraidof me 
'3^:r, laugh at hi»M, i ^ 
on him as I pleased; that he* always §ought 
an opportunity of (juify^ig favour with me by 
flattery. ^ 

Jay soon am 


e thesis) — My tu- 
I me I was certain 
ruth is, the man 
ully him, talk him 
is fice, and impose 


^ when^the stccesSfut^ 


cand^ale'B^ name amoilneed: I need not 

* ^ / \j 

say, that name w^ not mine. The degrade- 
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tion, the humillai ^ for a moment, I 
felt, I will not > .» at this feeling last- 
ed but for a mdh t ^ ^ native and habitual 

n ' ^ ; 

pride soon rose to it, succeeded in- 

dignation, scorn, f j ^ spixit of revenge. My 
luckless tutor was nv ’ust victim. I upbrqjded 
1 me as to my clmms 

upon suc^ss: I < <n f'.eniced his own and the 
peace of theXjpfr of the whole UWii 

versity. 

The suggestion he ^ \ red \ to offer me, of 
a second competiaon, \ a chance of being 
more successful in it i y first, irritated and 
enraged *me more# aiivt more. No said I, 
‘‘ never ! To be onct beati n, ijf quite sufficient 
to deter me from rhf » of being vanquish- 
ed again, where t> • cements do not put 
me on a level with oti* I af!l ^ttvpnfed^Sir, 
at yobr admonition'- 

As to a course 'if^ » fog-, application to ensure 
j^^ess the ♦ /ear, the idea wa^ 

totally repugnant o n£|^^)tions of 
generous exercise ; there was some- 
thing servile and in ik» circumstaMe of 

K a 



at prpHodjr &Bcl 
rtain prospect of 


order to padfy 
jiwas as g^d, or 
he suceessful can- 
mragecL •'* ’ 


drudging for twel * 

\[irgil, with, *after ^ 
being rewarded^for i 

Again my worthy 

a 

me, suggested thnf iij^ . 
better, perhaps, th ^b»vf 
didate. This prc^ oriiu 
than that which h^ hid tic ly m^deT No !” 
^ exclaimed ^ I am not 

^tS^^^meh to tl]^’ ^ not nil^lead your- 

$elf, Siir, so muf! t i(h suppose I am such an 
ass — so deluded' ^‘r.d '‘tijpul as to cherislTany 
$ael) erroneou^f j i a I « ;!' ngly believe I was 
fairly beaten. Jhit -viiiri i fitatcfl mfe is, the 
fact altogether, b al »«. " I am enraged 

that my exercise not It best.” 

Thitfpieceofc , tov i it so stung me, that 
it coip.pV^'’v '• '* ' jrto^make any fur- 
ther attempt at i . of college distinc- 

tion. '“'WTiy do I c fk d't^unwintment ? Jtou^t 
00 J^hay# been , it 1 1, ajdjeck, at ao^n^ 
■w ajM^^friHfa^ ion. - ' lit it^ naturo much 
the Wo^ Sttll tlv-^ mine, and vanity, 

. ' ' i way or pther^ and 
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it was amply a Spirit of oppo- 

sition, for a stratigO rafx^il of talont, and nais- 

appUcatioii of •it; 

• ^ 

adscititiouis pervtoeness;^l4^ never was a more 
notori&us instanefii jin any public institution 
of education, than in my character at college. 

7.oiiu I became unfixed in principle, uw- 
steady in action, except where mischief wan in ' 
view; despaii^^*^o# success in life, envious <rf 
t^e succesb of others, jealous of the approba- 
tion bestowed on themf^desponding as to all I 
undwtook ; consequently, persevering in no- 
thing I commenced. Fretlful, dejected, giving i 
way to*violent impulses,, luxuriating in wild 
and impetuous*emotions, sneering at patient toil 
and persevering industry, ^iuid scondng the re- 
wards it earned. E^er irritated by a sense. 
Wrong brought on myself, 
reprdach;; not tjnfrequently goaded by a ^nse 
of shame, and, no less ofeeif, turning feoift it 
yithj[^8dains, -^regarding it with defl^g^ of 
crushing 4t%y"%>ositi(»«^ * 


says 

i>f his tinir||Smd 
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My college career was at an end a tew months 
after my attainment of the age of twenty. My 
circumstances At this crisis r«!.dered the choice 
a profession necessary, irfy ambition, since 

c 

such was the case, would brook the idea of 
nothing less than the pursuit of the law : yet 
jny wishes were not directed to a 

wn 


toil; they led me to seek renown in literalry 
pursuits of a less laborious®and^re captivating 
nati»a«;u.,^g^I am but doing mys^ justice to 
say, that my proficiency in English literature, 
either in poetry or prose, is not to be estimated 
by that which I possessed in the fabrication of 
Latin hexameter. But it was destinVd that I 
^ould not be ^rmitted to indulge the bent of 
my genius. This compulsory abandonment of 
^^Judies, for which I had a natural liking, was an 
endJjSl^s secret discontent and regret to 

me. A literary renown, especially in the de- 
partment of poetry, I (onadered earned with 
i^^l^ely less trouble than that of an arc^isb^ 
*bPlY t the reputation was much 

more daazli^^ The memory of the historian 
or iTJoet can boast of immortality, whan that of 
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the others has long slept with them in the 
tomb. 

To the law, hctwever, I went. I. did not dis- 
like it, although I might have had a greater 
taste fdJ* other pursuits : it was an honourable 
occupation, it was a noble science; and^thc 
it did not preclude him who em- 
braced it from the enjoyment of any collateral 
advantages, sl^)yl3 they chance to ofler them- 
selves, from' which other professionsjp[>ight ex- 
clude him. 

I Ijegan the profession agreeably enough ; I 
delighted in argument, in raillery, in elocution ; 
and all fhis intellectual sparring was fully in- 
dulged in, in th*e society of yoiyhful disputants, 
into which € was thrown. T. remember well in 
the dinner-hall, a knot of us used to amuM 
ourselves with the appearances^ uitJ‘ present 
Lord* Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, then a 
stuSent at law: for a young man he certainly 
was g^ost marvellous quiz. He used, \ re< 
member, to wear a thr«e.c6rnered^«V ^hkl 
was an endless subject of entertainment. 

We used U> have Ions ddiiates whether he 
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would ever be called upon to wear that solemn 
countenance of his on the bench, or not ; what 
were his capacities, and how he would turn out. 
Our arguments always concluded in liis favour, 
though against our inclination ; fof nothing 
is rriore odious than to see young men in pro- 
fessions look so over solemn, as^4Hho5rii ..ere 
bishops or chancellors by antic^ipafion. It is 
Gay, I think, who says 

*• 

‘^iialLgrave and solei»n pass for wise 
*■ 

That our arguments were not wrong in their 
conclusion, the career of the Chief Justice 
Abbot has amply and honourably oliown. I 
always wished him well myself; always argued 
on the side of his success ; and, envious and 
crabbed as^ I am, have ever been pleased to 

r - 

Witness ^’^^K^fev^wtion. If I werb not totally in- 
different to every event in this world, I sliould 
hbpc to see him raised to the peerage before I 
^ie. 

NecS^ity makes fn^n do what otherwise they 
would never bring themselves to attempt. What 
person was now more studious than myself.? more 
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steady, more anxious, more regular, mci^ per- 
severing, and more ardent in toil, than the 
quondam, idle, ^indolent, carelgss, impatient, 

restless, turbulent, and dissipated — ? 

* • 

No one^ I am confident no student at law 
ever laboured more closely or more zealously 
tl^n I did. 

Besides «a*tt^ding to mj^ legah pursuits, I was 
anxious to fig'^^e in diurnals and magazines ; at 
first, perhaps^ as much '^‘*0111 a love of seeing 
myself in print, as from a desircr of obtaining 
some* emolument. The first of these feelings 
soon wore ofi*, and I grew as sick of seeing my 
own scribblings in print as I had before felt 

t 

flattered by it.* As to the second, it was gra- 
tified but poorly ; I gained very scanty rewards 
for my labours. The magazines w«*e then few, 
nothing equal %n the extent to >^ich they^jav^ 
since, increased: what few there were, were 
moftopolized by a limited set of writers, who 
for the most part rejected, (as, no doubt, the 
conductors of •these periodicals now -do,') all 
articles sent them by strangers, for"" fear of a 
demand for remuneration from the contributors 
k.5 
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of them. Some Articles of considerable merit, 
which I remember contributing, were rejected ; 
this sadly disgusted me: now^and then, indeed, 
I managed to turn them to some useful account. 
As to my gratuitous offerings, they were inva- 
riably seized and printed in the foremost ranks 
of the periodical salmagundi. 

But in a cendition of straightened circum- 
stances, a ^trifling compliment to^my vanity was 
not a sufficient con^ lation for my distresses : 
necessity told me I co^ild«not live by this. I 
was therefore taught to forget altogether what 
the gratification of vanity was: the main 
chance, as it is vulgarly called, wa^ all that 
I was now obliged to keep in view. 

My mind being given up to divided pursuits, 
to law and literature, sustained a considerable 
■vhaege upon^t: for in the attainment of so 
wide and so difficult a science as law, every mo- 
ment devoted to literature was so much time 
thrown away, as far as related to the pursuit of 
my profession. After a sufficiei.t knowledge of 
legal lore lias been acquired^ a man is somewhat 
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better able to afford n portion of his time to 
other pursuits. 

My health and spirits were both jaded and 
broken down; mj look was as cadaverous as 
iny heart was heavy : periodical and all other 
literature was rejected, .and my attention turned 


so^ly to law, as my last and only resource. 

It takes a vast deal oL resolution and disci- 
pline to crush those feelings which are naturally 
implanted in .our ‘^composition. It required a 


much greater degree, o^ vtilgarit;^, coarseness, 
and insensibility, to combat with all the trying 


and painfully degrading situations, which the 


law imposes upon its votaries, than were pos- 
sessed by me. Ev\}ry thing in the practice of 
the law was a subject of disgust to me ^,jny 
sensibility shrunk with abhorrence at the idea 
of being indeljted for employment and subsist- 
ence to persons whom I despised* as nearly^ the 
mosit vulgar of the* human race; while, at the 
same time, I was willing to admit that they 
were *«cessary^vils. 

The licentiousness of the bar itself disgusted 


me; the rudeness of language, the coarseness 
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of i^anner, witk which' the forensic wrangles 
were conducted, appeared to me little less than 
brutal. All these susceptibilities were dread- 

» t I 

fully against my chance of succeeding in a pro- 
fession replete wi^h so many causes of disgust. 
The mere bundles of papers and parchments, 
tie(}, up with dusky red tape, were viewed^ by 
my e^es with^ repugnance. Habit stifled in 
some measure these antipathies, but it never 
could totally extinguish thchn. .Never shall I 
forget the constraint I. iiqposed on myself, on 
my first being ushi^ed into the ofiice ,of a 
vChancery barrister, to learn the technicalities 
'of niy profession. These were to be acquired 
by scribbling and grubbing at a desk — wills 
a»|ld deeds of all descriptions — bills and answers, 
l^leas, demurrers, and petitions — telling long his- 
JJgries about vulgar wretches, ar^^ their stupid 
Oi|EHplaints, or their trumpery legacies ; the 
perusal of which was loathsome to me. The 
name of one John Dowbiggin, a leather-seller 
of Liverpool, being repeated about a tb^sand 
times in a will of the said J. D.— whereby,’’ 
he bequeathed his stock in trade, and all his 
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musty nasty goods and chattels to such' and 
such persons) — vexed and disgusted me so bit- 
terly, that I flung the parchment down, and, 
together with it, •the pen with which I ^as 
copying his cursed cognomen* and hurried out 
of the office, to give vent to my disgust and 
irriiation in useless lamentation. Of this J. was 
soon ashamed 1 rcturneS to ^y desk, and 
resumed my seat^ oiii a ^stool, of about five feet 
perpendicular, timidst a be^ of lantern-jawed;| 
pale-faced, unhealthy,* siAly creaChres, called 
clerks,* dressed in i)eppeivand.salt trowsers, 
worn out at the knees, and in rusty black! 
coats, equally perforated at the elbows; their 
fingers besmeared with ink, nearly hump- backed, 

• I 

or chicken-breasted, from perpetually stooping 
over the desk. Heavens ! what an •ordeal of 
drudgery and cotifinement for on^..»diose spilit 
delighted in independence ; what a penance upon 
me to*be buried alive in such a prison-house,* 
and with^such co-mates ! I bore all this 'mor- 
tification with anfiizing fortjtiide ; my seniie of 
duty supported me in the trial, my necessity 
also. I was in due time called to the bar; 
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my * fortitude still supported me in putting 

up with much ill-humour, much contradiction, 

much banteipng, much ma|ice, much spleen ; 

all so painful, so galling td a young man ; but 

to one with a soul as tremblingly alive to every 

touch of rudeness, as "the sensitive plant is to 

tHat of the finger, — what a condition of,,posi- 

torment ! Make what efforts I could to 

* , i; up courage tq chesif myself, if pos- 

’h o vulgarity and unaiiiiability, it was 

> . 1 * Nature gbt the better of tne at 

h ^r 1 had been a circuit or two, 

Is ,a to give up the contest. I did 

it ' 4 dthout a severe pang. It tortured me 

f ’ at I was driven to abandon the path 
< 

' ambition had led me to pursue — 

^ path to wealth, to renown, and bo- 
*r s Butto^eave it I did ; I^'quitted it for the 
T‘ gnificant consideration of a -situation of a 
urifling, though respectable character, im one of 
the colonies. An advertisement in the paper 
caught my eye on^ morning'J at the 'Pilose of a 
scanty breakfast, just as I was execrating the 
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necessity of a recurrence of the daily scene* of 
my disgusts. 

Instantly I flung down upon the floor my 
wig, which I had btgun adjusting on my head, 
and kicking it to the other side *of the room, I 
thrust my hat upon my head, and hurried forth 
in qijest of the A. B. or X. Y. Z., to whom 
the advertisemeiit diretsted file. The step was 
soon taken, the engagement soon concluded^ the 
ship soon sailed, that was to convey me to 
the shores of my destiilatifin. The* hour that 
snatched me forward on my new pursuit, drew 
a veil for ever over the bright* dreams of my 
ambition ; it shut out from me every hope of 
being a distinguished member of socsiety, an 

m 

honour to my family and to myself ; it con- 
signed my heart, to the end of existence, to 
remorse; the vulture, which has preyed on#l 
with its beak, and lacerated it with its talons I 
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CH’APTER VI. 

THOUGHTS TO^VARDS MaTUIMOXV,. 

It may be supposed, that with to much time 
as I now had for reflectfcn on the step I had 
taken, I should frequently accuse myself for not 
having pursued my profession through every 
discouragement and in spite of every disgust. 
Yet when I considered the materials of which I 
was, unhajjpily for myself, oainposed ; when I 
Called to mind the many degradations from 
which I had escaped, I could not help* 'feeling 
reconciled to my late resolution. By turns I 
was .satisfied anc? dissatisfied* with nlyself ; nor 
can I tell to this moment whether I was most 
deserving of blame or excuse. Generally speak- 
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ing I have been always more willing to find 
fault with myself, than to exculpate my con- 
duct — an invariablfi characteristic jyith all who 
are cursed with tfte sensitiveness which has 
been my severest bane. 

My stay abroad was suddenly cut short by 
the ftitelligencc of an independence, (barely ^fn 
independence* indeed,) having beef! left me by 
an old gentlemanj*who Ijad taken a liking to me 
some tiine before my depar^re from England, 
on the occasion of a conversation !• had with 
him at* a Ball, at which I danced with his 
daughters, and took all opportilnities of show^- 
ing them attentions. 

These little civilities are not, sometimes, 
without their effect ; such was the case in my 
own instance, when, Heaven knows I least 
dreamed of such rfh event. Let not this remark 
be the occasion of any of my youthful readers^ 
being attentive to their elders with sordid views. 

I would# willingly cancel the mention of any 
incident in my history, that |Would be attended 
with such an effect. ■ 

Having, on this small acquisition of fortune, 
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abandoned any positive occupation, my mind 
restlessly sought something whereon to employ 
itself. If .1 had been discontented before on 
account of my state of dependance, I was far 
from being contented, now that I had an inde- 
pendence. My wish was to make some footing 
und figure in society, but the extent of my 
means did not ans'iver that of ffliy inclinations. 

Discontent seldom troubks men of common 
minds;. at least not in the feame degr^ as it 
does liiosc of mofb eilalte^ capacities and more 
exquisite sensibilities. The ordinary, 'practical 
man, has a limited number of feelings, a few 
staple ideas, which is the sum of all that he 
ever entertains ; he pursues a straight-beaten 
path, and nothing has power to turn aside his 
attention, either to the right or to the left. 

^ The co]}dition of a man® of happily gross 
‘^composition like this, knows not the torment 
. that his fellow-creature, of more refined sensi- 
bilities, endures. If he is discontfinted, tlm 
cause of it, is mcro^ness — u]^matural,"^arse, mo- 
roseness. The discontent that J harboured, was 
not engendered by any such cause. My sen«» 
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sibilities were the source from whence all my* 
disgusts and fretfulness arose. That I have 
become morose, I anj willing to cmifess, by 
long brooding over tlie various annoyances of 
my life ; but .1 cannot accuse myself of having 
been so by nature. 

The«solitude to which I was in great measure - 
condemned at present, as well* as the want of 
occupation, induced.mo to think of matrimony. 
To su^^rt a wiffe on what income I had was 
impossible ; but shoidd the ;ady contribute a 
•tderable Sdcfitlon to it, on her^rt, the measure 
was not to be despaired of. In fact, I began 
seriously to entertain thoughts of taking on 
myself the respectable, social, and dignified 
title of husband. 

How amiably, to be sure, I talk I I ought 
to say, that I was* foolish enough to think o£ 
putting my neck under the matrimonial yoke, 
of wedding myself to a long amount of domestic 
annoyancei, to brats and nursemaids, for life ; 
to a multitude of t/adesmen ^f all descriptions, 
and apothecaries, till my dying day ; with the 
prosp^ of having to bring up, perhaps, three or 
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''four wayward, disobedient urchins of boys, to 
be as miserable as myself, and as many daugh- 
ters, to be a burden on my hands, more and 
more heavy every succeeding year, as the 
chance of their being disposed ftf in marriage 
became less. 

Why do not people think a little; before 
they enter^ on & hazardous, a 'step? To what 
anxieties do they link 'thosnselves ! What re- 
sponsibility do^they take upbn theiii ! What a 

^ong waste of care do they plunge into ! 

I fancied some one interrupteu me just then, 
and asked, ff the companionship of an attached, ’ 
sincere, and loving friend ; if the tenderness 
and anxiety of one constant heart, when there 
is none other in the world that has sympathies 
for usv if the fidelity of one, who would undergo 
all difficulties, and encounter all dangers to serve 
us ; whose soul is one with oiirs ; whose wishes 
exist but to agree with our own ; whose coun- 
tenance derives delight as ours is - animated ; 
whose tears fall >vith ours ; whose smile glows 
as our own is awakened ; whose bosom is the 
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depository of our woes ; whose voice breathes* 
our consolation ; whose kindness is ever ready, 
with its gentle admonition, to warn u^from the 

dangerous impulses o# impatience, anger, or 

* 

disappointed pride ; who makes lip to us by 
her blandishments, what the envious niggardly 
world denies to our merits ; who praises us 
when none else wilt ; who comforts us when all 
beside mock at us ;«-who goothes us, when all 
reject u^; who raise*s us up, when man tramples 

on us .1 say, I fancied' somebody asked 

tne, that \{ ali^ this support, consolation, and 
friendship is to be found in the person of a wife, 
how can the writer of this book, or any one of 
sense or feeling, dafe to cast a slur upon the 
name of matrimony ? 

Ay, but the Mentor who favoured nfe with 
his interruption, di%w the picture of a loving^ 
and faithful wife, of an e.xcel]ent, sensible, and 
feeling woman. Does he forget the thousand, 
thousand, instances of frivolity, indifference, 
coldness, ingratitude, disafffctJon, infidelity, 
which are every day forced upon our notice, to 
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be in vain lamented ? What then is the reason 
of such occurrences ? This must be the ques- 
tion that^will lead us to /their real cause. 

In a word, a marriage is likely to turn out 
happily, or oltherwise, according 'io the choice a 
man makes of a wife. Its chance of success 
depends upon mutual regard, mutual* sympa- 
thy, mutual taste, congeniality of feelings, and, 
no less also, a parity of conditions on parity 
of intellect, not so much. With respect to this 
particuhir, it is &l,fek that the husband should 

be the more intellectual of the two ; for then he 

( 

is sure of being looked up to, and respected 
by his wife. If the contrary be the case, — ^as 
the wife will respect her* lord in the one in- 
stance, she will despise"* him in the other: — ^he 
will be a King Log,’’ for her to laugh at, and 
•dmpose upon. Men, and M^omen too, are much 
to be pitied : it is not often they can make a 
choice of their own; the parents frequently 
make up matches for them : as wh/?re two fa- ^ 
milies have long ^^nown each other, and on ac- 
count of the intimacy, wish it to be more closely 
cemented by the union of their children. 
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♦The affections of these children, it may not 
unfreqtiently happen, are strong towards each 
other, as they have m®st probably bean brought 
up in each other’s sdbiety : if so, all will be 
well enough the alliance. BuTt it may also 
be the case, and the case it often is, that 
no su«h affections are in existence ; — tljar 
the children tare* nothing aSout each other; 
have other affecticjas • tl^an towards one ano- 
ther ;-^that they ‘are thrust neck and shoul- 
ders before the altar, r^or ho other re^on, than 
that theft: respective parents were old friends. 
No appeal has been made to the 'hearty to the 
tastes, the passions, affections, habits, disposi- 
tions, tempers of those who are to be rivetted 
to the society of each 'other. No, the alliance 
is imperative ; and, therefore, attended with the 
certain chance. of the parties wishing themselve* 
separated. before they have become man and 
wife foifr-andrtwenty hours.' Why then did not 
the children object ? Parents cannot shackle the 
mind. Yes, but tlfey can cqptrol the actions; 
objectipps may be dangerous; the independence 
of the chihiren mpy rest in their parents hands. 
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Here is a picture of selfishness and tyranny ! 
a sacrifice by parents of the happiness of their 
own flesh «vnd blood, for the gratification of the 
prejudice of those who cofnpel it ! Why, it is as 
bad as Agamemnon's sacrifice of his daughter 
Iphigenia, if not worse ! 

Again, we see girls married because ^an ad- 
vantageous ofler is made ; tlK' gentleman is per- 


liaps, on his part, v.iol^tiy in Jove ; or is in 
want of a person to preside in^'his establishment ; 
one that he may Be proud of — a handsome, ac- 


complished, young female : lht4e is,* we will * 
suppose, the same disparity of inclinations, the 


same want of congeniality, of which notice has 


been already taken. It is hot then to be sup- 
posed that their love can be mutual ; why then 


are thef husband and wife ? 


But the sage matronly mother wisely reflects, 
that the prospect of independence, and the re- 
spectability of the connection, are too 'good to 
be rejected. The connection may enable me," 
she will say, " to marry off my eight other 
daught(?rs ; who knows ? Besides, when they 
have known each other a little, I am sure they 
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will be prodigious friends, — no attachment 
warmer.*” It puts me out of all patience to hear 
this ; when they have known each other /” Hea- 
vens ! are hearts to be instructecf thus to beat 

i 

for one another, when nature has not originally 
inclined tfiem to do so 2 Impossible ! Such an 
idea is base, such calculations on human affec- 
tions are degrading, and tjie exj)eriment“*is an 
outrage on our^iature. 

It sometimes happens, I will admit, that where 
there has been no sort of regard on the part of 
the wife, she has been insensibly led into liking 
and honouring her husband:^ he may have 
shining talents, his constant study may be to 
please her : she will be ungrateful if she is in- 
sensible to the last; and will have little good sense 
if indifferent to the first. All women, almost, are 
captivated by talent ; especially those for whose 
pleasure, in particular, its possessor may exei;t 
it. Nothing can be more delightful to them, 
because nothing can be more flattering ; and 
flattery*is the key to all hearts. 

Want of handsome person, or even of good 
looks, is for the most part forgotten ; willingly 
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pardoned, in the man cf talent. The eye of 
woman does not require to be dazzled, as well 
as her mind ; (I speak of general instances.) 
The same cannot be said wifh respect to virtu- 
ous qualities. In so much higher esteem does 
human vanity hold talent, than virtue.* 

Good-looks, combined with vapid intellect, 

r 

will ^in few women, unless they are equally 
vapid with the object of their admiration. 

I will again admit that instances, and many 
too, might be adduced, of a matrimonial alliance 
turning out satisfactorily, where ther^ has been 
originally no affection on one side of the parties 
— (on that of the wife ;) yet the constant assi- 
dpity and attention of hei husband has won 
him the regard and fidelity of his partner. But 
the experiment may be a dangerous one; espe- 
cially in the case of a capricious woman; or of 
one who is apt to admire the condition of others 
in preference to her own. If such an alliance 
does happen to tiirn out well, it resembles a 
prize in a lottery, where the blanks have an 
overwhelming preponderance. 
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Rarely does it happen that where a mafj mar- 
ries for money merely, and for no pleasing qua- 
lities of either person or mind that he makes 
a good husband? He is too frequently neg- 
lectful, and often jji most sordid and ungrateful 
ruffian. * On the other .hand, it is frequently the 
case that he behaves with the utmost attention, 

m 

and shows himself sensible of the advantages he 
has gained; But any feeling of love must be 
out of the questfon* 

In fact, it is my universal doctrine, that where 
tliere is no sympathy there ought to be no 
alliance ; tfiat is, there ought not to be, (accord- 
ing to my view of the case,) any. chance incurred 
of a life of unhappiness, regret, and perhaps 
dishonour, mutually brought ypon each other 
by two human beings, who have enough of 
worldly misery in their single condition. It may 
be suggested, that this rule, if it were acted upon, 

would tend to the suspension of the greater por- 

. * * 

tion, or perhaps of all matrimonial connections. 

That Rshould be sorry for, indeed; but never- 
theless I must remain fi^ed in my opinions. 
L 2 
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Political economists, in ^hese times of over- 
whelming population, would not, I dare say, have 
any objection to see it partially enforced. 

Disparity oi years is invariably a source of 

{ 

all the unhappy results which I have attached 
to badly assorted marriages. 

Here the blame, for the most part, falls on 
the m(5h. Old felloivs m// be fools enough to 
j marry young wives, whose passions they can 
j never gratify, with whose* time of life they can 
i never sympathize. They wed children, in cbm- 
parison with themselves, whose levity, whose 
gaiety, but little, accords with their own gravity 
and sluggishness. ^ 

If the poor girl is inclkicd to be ever so 

I 

obedient — acquiescent, I will say, — to her old 
lord, — in fact, to like him as well as she can ; 
yet this feeling stands a fair chance of being 
weakened, when she perceives that the alliance 
in which she is united is reflected on with ridi- 

I 

cule or compassion. 

Unless she has a good deal of philosophy, 
which it is difiicult for a young female to main- 
tain against the taunts of a whole world, she 
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will most likely become sensible of dislike and 
disgust for her husband, and if she feels this, 
it is impossible tlmt she should not also evince 
it. In proportiorf as her dislike increases, so 
does the jealousy, suspicion, and tyranny of her 
old partner. This must render her unhappy, 
it* may render her unfaithful : assuredJy* the 
first ; and if tiie last, her* infidelity will not be 
any additional c-uise for her unhappiness, though 
this is repugnant to the idea of religion. 

Why would it not ? why woulct it rather be 
a source of triumph to her, — though, indeed, a 
guilty one ? Because, she shoVs the world that 
she has spurned — the constraint under which she 
has hitherto laboured ; that she has vindicated 
the cause of youth, and the spirit of her sex. 
It was a degradation to her, she rMects, to go 
about with an* old dotard, to*be laughec^ at; 
or if oompassioned,— yet, as has been before ob- 
served, the pity is as galling as the ridicifle. 
The ciii|se of either the one or the other was the 
same, and both*are equally mortifying. 

The husband is, meanwhile, not pitied at all 
for the infidelity of his spouse ; every body looks 
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upon* his misfortune as what he deserves, and 
what he might have expected. From the mo- 
ment of his marriage, he is considered as having 
bought a pretty bauble, that jould be of no use 
to him ; and both are so badgered and bullied, 
— the husband so envied and animadverted 
upon, — the wife so coveted and compassioned — 
that they are. nearly 'driven out of their senses 
before the honey-moon has elapsed. 

This situation affords a grievous trial to any 
girl ; if she ^an support the first shock of cen- 
sure, buffet the first reflections' of the world ; 
show' herself superior to its impertinence, in- 
different to its opinion ; she wall soon establish 
for herself a triumph far more enviable than 
that which we '^have above wdtnessed her as 
possessing. If the world, in the one instance, is 
willirg to excuse her, it will in vhis, adore and 
extol both herself and her sex. 

.No triumph is comparable to a virtuous one : 
not unfrequently, however, has the result been, 
that the old husban^ wears a head dress of 
horns ; and if he does, his horns will be long 
enough^ and strong enough too, to bear all 
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that can be hung upon them; that is to kiy, 
he need not distress himself much on the score 
of his dishonour, bj^t may console^ himself with 
considering, as the i’est of the world does, that 
he might have foreseen the consequences of his 
temerity. In fact, he will do well to put a good 
fac« upon the matter, wear his horns be^'^^ming- 
ly, and reconcile himself to*his condition. 

With all theso^ iystanccs of ill-consorted al- 
liances before \)nc, and the numerous woes 
respectively attendant* on them, it man loses 
sight bf thatjiappy picture of conjugal felicity, 
which has some little time ago been contem- 
plated. Men are so apt to look at the dark 
side of things, that they soon forget the plea- 
surable and more encouraging j)ortion of the 
picture. It requires not, on a consideration of 
the whole, any Jiesitation in declaring, tljgit a 
wife tq one’s mind is a great and rare pri^\\ 
To find all the congeniality a man would wiljh 
for, is^ almost to be despaired of ; and even 
should any one •be so foijfojiate as to obtain it, 
yet, unless he is tolerably affluent, the distress 
which a family and its expenses, with all the 
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self-denial attendant on them, will occasion him, 
must be the cause of bitter dissatisfaction. It 
may be the c^se, that a man i,will be dissatisfied 
with his wife, and, in his imepatience, blame her 
as the cause of his distresses : if he just, he 
will^blanie himself alone. Somewliere or other 
the' blame must fall, because the cause of regret 
and reproach s‘cill exists, and still must be la- 
mented : philosophy repels ilijs idea ; but phi- 
losophy is not /exercised till the* spirits are ex- 
hausted by a strong gust'of fretfulness. During 
this it is, that reproaches are vented^ and i^Ggrets 
uttered ; and in justice, it must be said, that 
they are indulged in by the husband, gener^y, 
at his own expense. 

I could, if I pleased, give a .no very enviable 
description of a large family, reared under the 
disadvantage of small means ; but that I should 
perhaps be casting daggers into the ^ouls of 
many, if I did. 

Nay let me, morose old fellow as I am^^^^ather 
pour balm into their^ wounded bosoms, the 
assurance that very numerous are t|)|l4nstances 
of a large family, (I allude to the part of 
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it,) being a blessing to the parents, raising them 
in the world,, bringing them distinction and 
affluence. Such ehildrcn, howeyer, ' as these 
must be a little leMs fastidious, and somewhat 
more persevering than was the case with the 
son of my parents. They must be better^du- 
cated, and they must have less to comp^n^ of, 
both in nature, And the earfy discipline in which 
that nature was t^iaine^. 

It is now tin^e I should summon the reader 
to set out with me oh my matrftnonial com- 
mission, Y^aung as I was, I was soberly and 
steadily inclined. Dissipation had long ago 
lost its charm for me. Had it really ever any 
charm for me? *1 am inclined to doubt it. It 
was eifebraced as- a refuge from the goadings of 
disappointment, at one period, and originally 
for the gratification of boyish vanity, and ^hen 
incentives to reward Were suspendecL 

But I must no longer delay : a sufficient pre- 
lude bf s been performed to the drama, in which 
my procrastinating conduct* will be displayed: 
the m.ain^|ause of my being what I am, an old 
bacheJol^^T -The reluctance with which 1 have 
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approached my subject, cannot surely have es- 
caped notice ; from whence it may be augured, 
that the choice of a wife was viewed by me as a 
source of the greatest anxiety, incertitude, irri- 
tation, and difficulty. 

I oiade a pilgTimage round the country, to 
many .places; I entered various circles of 'So- 
ciety ; I saw many females of different condi- 
tions, degrees of rank, of besainity, of intellect, 
and of age. I had no less choice afforded me, 
than I had ^difficulty in fixing it. Ever fas- 
tidious, how was I to be pleased^ how were 
my* tastes to be exactly suited, or my expec- 
tations answered ? how w^s I to obtain 4II 

the congeniality my exqmsite sensibility re- 

% 

quired ? 

My darling Ellen had indeed the seeds of 
all Aat I wanted in a partner /’ there was mu- 
tual love to make us happy ; and as for the 
rest, I could have moulded her, so young as 
she was when I last saw her, into exactly the 
woman I could h&vt idolized. In my early 
prospects of an alliance with her, this one 
to which I fondly looked forward. Twice had 
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I been^ disappointed nvith regard to the^pos- 
session of her. Of course, if it had been pos- 
sible^ I should have endeavoured to console 
myself for my previous disappointments, l)y 
now addressing mj«elf to that happy object. 
But again was this rendered impossible. I 
w^l not now dwell upon the reasons ; it is^ suf- 
ficient to say, that if I w^is to Jook foT^ wife, 
slie must be sought for in the person of some 
other than EJlen. When she was snatched 
from me, wliere was T. to hop*c for another that 
could indemnify me for her loss ? I was now 
too old to think of looking. out for another 
quite young girl, to train up for a wife ; where 
was I to find oge ready trained to my liking.^ 
or one in whom my recollccUons revived all 
that I had loved in Ellen, both mental and 
personal No where. One had false deli- 
cacy, another had no , delicacy at all, or tpo 
mu^. One possessed very considerable men- 
tal endowments, but nothing of personal beauty 
to set them off. Another had much beauty, 

^ Chap. 1. B. e. “Disappointments in Love.’' 
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butjf no mind. One had a graceful form, but 
a less agreeable countenance. Another had a 
pleasing countenance, but not so good a figure. 
The voice of one was scarcely melodious enough : 
it was either above or below the proper femi- 
nine pitch ; it was too shrill, too thick, too deep, 
or too loud. Again, if the voice was pleasing, 
the mS-iiher of jjpeakipg was perhaps bad. One 
had not so small a foot as I could have wished, 
or did not put it on the ' ground flatly enough 
to please me. In fact, put of all that I saw, 
there were very few of those to whom if was 
in my power to ^ have wedded myself, that ap- 
peared to me likely to make desirable partners 
for life. 
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CHAPTER Vlf. 

A CHAPTER OF PROCRASTINATION. 

To* give R. separate description of every belle 
I made acquaintance with, would carry me far 
beyond the limits proposed to myself in this 
narrative ; I sho\ild, besides, be compiling a 
mass of tedious rapetition ; for all the fair crea- 
tures belonging respectively to a • particular 
rank, would, citoparatively speaking, poffeess 
but minute shades of difference between each 
other? The distinction must be drawn, theif, 
between^ opposite ranks. I shall, therefore, 
make a description of or^fe •serve as a speci- 
men for ajl, in their several degrees. The 
figures will thus stand out more strikingly 
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from my canvas, as the difference of their 
features is more strongly marked, and their 
character moce contrasted.-* As a pretty wo- 
man is always an agreeable object to me, in 
whatever sphere ‘ of life she may chance to 
movtj.^ I shall, for the sake of all the variety 
possiU^^y and from a wish to embrace a me- 
morial of every* degree of the se^i, give portraits 
of both the highest and Ipwestr 

It is not to be supposed that every woman 
I saw or cable near, was viewed by me with 
an intention of making her my wife, any' more 
than one thinks of becoming a purchaser of 
every pretty toy that catches the eye in walk- 
ing through a bazaar. The' principle, to be 
« 

sure, of my expedition was such as I have ex- 
plained it to be ; the result is self-evident. 

Tiiese wanderings, if they ^ did not accom- 
plish their object, yet afforded me very con- 
siderable pleasure. They were partly on 'foot, 
partly on horseback. At night, som^ Imspi- 
table mansion affardk?d me a ^shelter ; not in- 
frequently that of a family with wliich I was 
acquainted, or had previously met. And then, 
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if the young mistress of the house pleased me, 
or was pretty,* I was in love with her for th,e 
time, and until s8me prettier of more agree- 
able object engaged^n^ attention. The blushes 
with which she received the young stranger, 
and the engaging little attentions she sht?wcd 
him, always had their due effect iipca his 
heart. 

At times, when* Aiddenly benighted, I used 
to take up my abode in a cottage, and then 
was I no less interested with the neat, pretty 
smiling lass that placed the brown jug of milk 
and the coarse loaf on the oaken table before 
me. 

In the fields, my heart throbbed with plea- 
sure at the sounds of laughing cherry-cheeked 
village maidens, during the jocundf season of 
harvest: in the^town, (for I always usecT to 
take cate to be in the way on any festive occa- 
sions) an impression was equally made on it by 
the modest groups, clad in pink and white, 
which the county used t(? ^end to decorate its 
balls. 

I sometimes used to betray the plan of my 
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journeying, and its object, to my partner ; and 

scarcely ever happened that half an hour was 

suffered to elapse before my secret had found 

its way all through the^ feall-room. It was 

amusing to me to see the matronly Mdies brush 

neaf me, or pace up and down the room behind 

me, lie'j?veen the intervals of dancing, witli their 

daughter or daughters at thei^ side. It was 

no less amusing to wituels^che looks of the 

young ones : the smirk of the less reserved and 

modest ; the quiet regard of the more reserved 

and better behaved, — which, nevertheless, spoke 

just as much as the giggle of the others. TJie 

lip of one would insensibly quiver, the eyt^ 

* 

twinkle, the blush just arise. It used to delight 
me to see all this pretty Confusion. What 
agreeable ^moments of vanity used I to indulge 
in oh these occasions ! How i used to laugh 
by myself on my retreat at the conclUvsion of 
the gaieties. 

r used regularly to make ten or twelve fancy 
I was in love with'' them : I lianded all with 
equal politeness to their carriages ; . I adjusted 
the shawls of each with equal assiduity ; and 
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wished them all a good flight with equal kind- 
ness. It was but fair ; I had flirted with them 
all with equal appearance of satisfection, young 
or not young, handsome or otherwise. I recol- 
lect once dancing, on the same night, witli a girl 
of fifteen, and a dowager — I mean a spinster — 
of fifty, who chose to dance whenever she yas 
within reach of g- ball ; I sifpposc? from a lauda- 
ble wish to vindicate the cause of her maiden 
condition, of which she was unwilling to com- 
promise the sprightly character, although it had 
now s6me time forfeited its claim to inspiration. 
She ogled me like a satyr, and* tumbled about 
me with a vehemence scarcely less boisterous 
than the flounderings of a grampus. What a 
contrast did the iynocent smile, ftiir complexion, 
and sweet countenance of the one, afford to the 
opaque hues, el^jngated mouth, and disto^ion 
of featqre, of the other. The face of the one 
was that of an angel— of the other, that of — a 
mask. JThe reader perhaps anticipated a harsh* 
er antithesis. 

Whether I created any jealousy amongst 
my numerous partners, I do n ot k now : I am 
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not^vain enough to thiiik so: I did not endea- 
vour to make myself more agreeable to one than 
another. No^ne could feel t^at more attention 
had been paid to herself tVan to all the rest. 
They must have, been alf either pleased or dis- 
pleased : I hope the former : at least they did 
not, show any displeasure. « 

The next Wiorning I again ^et off. To lin- 
ger on the scene of the festivities when they 
were passed, and wlien those who gave a charm 
to them weu^ gone, was a waste of time. By 
three o’clock at latest, on the succeeding 'morn- 
ing, my partners had almost all taken their 
flight in different directions, to their respective 
habitations in the county. With their depar- 
ture, all serious result of th^ preceding even- 
ing’s flirtations was cut short. Thus I was 
unj^ble to arrive an inch nej^rer the goal to 
which I was marching : like the old woman, in 
Terence, I moved, indeed, but did nofr' gain 
grqund. 

Sometimes it happened that‘ I fell into an un- 
ordinarily long conversation with a lady, whose 
daughter 1 had led back from the cotillion, or 
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minuet, or country-dance, in which we had 
been partners. .And as she was sure to make 
herself acquainted vwth my design^ before the. 
conversation was oveir, it generally terminated 
with a request, That if I chanced to come 
into their neighbourhood, \ w^ould just take h,er 
house in my way. Mr. would be de- 

lighted to see me*; and they* could, no doubt, 
tell me something abput my route, and direct 
me to such objects of curiosity as were within 
reach.” 

Thes^ invitf^tions I uniformly accepted ; 
and having thus far given a general sketch of 
my roamings, I shall proceed to such agreeable 
particulars, as the Cottage, the castle, the man- 
sion, or the shed afforded me. 

I had been a friend of Lord — • , at 

school ; and he had, since that period, off^n 
asked me; to come and see him in the country. 
I, therefore, took the opportunity of calling on 
him in m j way to . 

He had three niost elegtnt and beautiful 
Asters. It was difficult to say, which of them 
had the most distinguished greater 
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grace, or the most Wwitching beauty. My 
heart sustained a painful struggle between the 
three; and the more so, , because the emotion 
was secret and suppressecjv , 

I think they, liked independently of any 
partiality for their brother’s friend ; (in which 
p(irticular, girls are very whimsical,)* and 
seemed plcctsed svith the jmpression which 
they were aware they had^aU made on me. But 
my loving these girls, that i?j, entertaining an 
attachment for one of them with any serious 
views, was desperate in my c^se. I* had no 
wealth or title to confer ; the boast of a good 
old family was the only one I possessed. 
This, perhaps, might havef sufficed, had the 
length of niy purse been able to keep in 
countenance that of my pedigree : but such 
w|is not the case. If circuFistances had been 
• otherwise, I am certain I could have made 
^ an alliance in this quarter ; and the disdppoint- 
ujent in the wisli I had often cheijished, of 
forming an allia^de of distinction, was severe. 

I always considered it a sin and a cruelty 
to marry f y^j^^hout the adequate means of ren- 
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dcring one’s wife happy, as far as world^ 
enjoyments extend. I did not think, the women, 
on their part, so ecrupulous. In nine instances 
out of ten, I found that they were-glad to get ' 
married at all events. ' 

This odious inadequacj^ of lAeans prevent- 
ed my marrying in many repeated instancy ; 
wherever, in fact, I should have been anjiou*s 
to have formed ^ connection. In those in- 
stances, where I had* not the same ambition, 
it happened on tfie contrary, that my means 
were sufficient ; for what may be ev^ a hand- 
some support iA some alliances, is nothing in 
those of a higher order. Such was the con- 
tradiction of circumijtances by which I was 
harassed. 

One of the invifetions of which I was some 
little time , ago speaking, was given nfe by the 
lady of a wealth5^ influential knight o^ a 
shire.’’ To have sought a wife from amongst 

the daughters of Mrs. M , was attended ^ 

with the «ame difficulties which I have just hdd 
cause to regret. 

They were four in number, beautiful, ele- 
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g^ant, well-educated girls; though I do not 
think quite in such good taste, as those I had 
last quitted ; nor so distinguislied in appearance, 
on account* of their not being so tall. 

Their rank and my Own would just have 
suited; but rliy purse could only measure a 
poor barley-corn where theirs could produce an 
ell.^ ^And when their prudent mammal! had 
discovered this, she began do grow fidgetty ; 
and saw me quit th^^ ko^ise with smiles that 
spoke a very different meaning, to those with 
which my entrance into it had been greeted. 
She looked for an alliance that should add to " 
tlie importance of her family ; if not by means 
of wealth, by that of (Jignity ; and she was 
very right. 

How then was I to get< married where I 
was abl^ to do so, my inclination was want- 
ing, or my resolution was ufifixed. Was I to 
link myself with a rich and vulgar, ^r an old 
‘Woman, as the only hope of making upVor the 
deficiency of my purse ? This I did caot want. 
Riches, I cared not^or ; except with the view of 
my compassing a desirable marriage. 
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It was evident, that rich girls of good edu- 
cation, with charms and accomplishments, or 
without the first and very little of the last, 
looked out with the Treasonable hope^of elevating 
their sphere. 

In fact, I Was in a sacf dileranfa. 

The next house which I entered was tliaW of 
a regular country squire, or country gentWmah, 
as it is more coAimonly called now: Mr. E., 
one whose occupations <of farming and field- 
sports engaged his undivided attention. It is 
needless to observe, that his daughters had seen 

less of the woi4d than those of Mrs. M . 

There was a want of that air wliich I always 
looked for in girls ; and which, at half a glance, 
I discovered to be wanting, if it were so. 

In some very ra^ instances have I seen this 
air so fully supplied by nature, and s<5 happily 
supported by the a1:tention of an elegant-min^fed 
mother, that girls, who have been almost ex- 
clusively brought up in the country, have pos- 
sessed it nearly as much as if they had attended 
the ‘‘ Drawing-rooms” front the period they 
quitted their-nursery. 
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Jf these Misses E. had boasted the riches of 
Croesus, and would have laid them at my feet, 
I would not have married one of them. If I 
had done scf, I should have lived in a pe^wtual 
state of stifled disgust and secret indignation. 
To have shown my dissatisfactioh is a thing 
which I may hope I should have been too well 
bred«to have done. 

* w 

1 detest dowdyism. I abhor the perkish, 
trumpery, insignificant nXaciner which a school 
gives. To say the best of the manner acquired 

I 

under a school discipline, if is, for the most 
part, flippancy, pertness, vulgarity, or insipi- 
dity. Which of these four results is most likely 
to be incurred, depends on the natural grain 
and disposition ojLthe girl. Bad taste must be 
acquired under ^Iny circubistances, and this 
alone spoils all; it infects every movement, 
e^ry word, every action ; its image is stamped 
alike on air, on dress, on carriage ; if is enter- 
tained in thought no less than in deed : it even 
communicates itself to the immediate Sphere, in 
which the person to whom it clings may belong 
it moves in her train ; it hovers over the very 
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walls of the house ; inspiring images of^ dow- 
dyism or pertness ; or rather let me say, the 
house may be respectable enough, tlie walls ve- 
nerable, but the* association that attaches to 
them changes tlieir appearance, and causes 
every object belonging to them to be viewed 
with repugnance. 

*I spoke a moment ago of girls wh«, though 
they have had few advantages of mingling in 
.society, yet by gift of nature, and proper 

t 

management at home^ arc not the less elegant 
and distinguished in their appearance. In such 
instances as these, I cannot help expressing the 
delight I used to feel in witnessing the inspiring 
air of native, and comparatively unassisted 
grace. I admired it in prcj)ortion to the dis- 
advantages, ovdt which if had shown itself su- 
perior. On the other hand it douliiy distressed 
me to see, thaf where all advantages of^birth^ 
statiorf, and education were combined, yet dow- 
dyism and mawkishness would be still domi. 
neerin^. 

It happened that I caught a violent cold hy 
imprudence in staying out all night. The wea- 

H 
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ther was so dreadfully hot that I could not bear 
the confinement of any walls. My lungs, too, 
were affected with inflammation ; I was so sud- 
denly indisposed, tliat in the very first house to 
which I came, I sought an asylum. The ac- 
quaintance I made here,, is, perhaps,* the most 
pleasiA'able to my recollections of any that I fell 
into, throughout the whole course of my rafn- 
blings. The house was a goocf-sized cottage, 

built in the Elizabethan »stj^le. I remember it 

% 

well : its gable ends, and sober grey coloured 

I 

stone front, partially covered with ivy, clematis, 
and china roses. It was inhabitt^d by a re- 
spectable widow and her daughter. Mrs, H 

was very much of a gentlewoman in her no- 
tions, though she did not merit the appellation 
of ladylike. She saw nothing df the world ; her 
life was passed in the country, and in seclusion ; 
yet s&e was by no means what *^is ii^cant by the 
term countryfied. Her manners were perfectly 
simple, her address plain, not very engaging, 
certainly not repelling; not in the least formal. 
Her daughter had much more pretension to the 
character of ladylike ; she was far superior to 
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the school-bred progeny of the country squire, 
whom I had just quitted. She had been brought 
up entirely at home, and by her mother, upon 
whom she reflected great credit ; fhuch more than 
she would have done had slie been of a less na- 
turally elegant mind, ^his beamed through her 
countenance, and displayed itself in her aittions, 
in*her movements, her carriage, her stepf As she 
had seen notlitng of the world, she could not 
pretend to any aii* of fashion : of this she was 
aware, and showed that she was so, by never 
assuming to venture on a region prohibited to 
her. By so * doing she maintained her native 
grace in all its dignity ; and one never felt the 
want of fashion, consequently one scarcely per- 
ceived the absence of it ; certainly not on first 
seeing her, nor vThtil the eyes had rested on her 
for a short time; so much was one ^struck with 
the appearance *of distinction that was natur^ 
to her.* To persons who have no eye for the 
finish of fashion, the want of it in Laura H. 
could not have been perceived at all. There* was 
cheerfulness, too, mingled with lier dignity; it 
was like Ae bloom of health, which sets off 
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beauty of feature; or like that beauty which 
set off her own grace. In fact, she was a girl 
that would have graced the very highest circles 
with but a little training. * She possessed as 
many accomplishments as virtues. To take the 
example of one from each of these fj^ualities — 
of hev* musical proficiency from the first, and 
her t)en®volencc of heart from the last. I sig- 
nalize these particularly from a/nongst the rest, 
because I felt their effects 'most sensibly ; and 
to them was I much indebted for my recovery. 

t 

The kindness of Miss H — ^ originally ad- 
mitted me under her roof — her mother happening 
to be out 'walking in the garden, at the time I 
made my application. She «saw by my address 
and bearing that I was a gentleman ; by my 
looks she perceived I was excessively ill. Af- 
ter making me sit down, she went to communicate 
my History to her mother. A jfbom was shortly 
prepared for me by Mrs. H , who had now 

c 

c6me in, on the summons of her daughter ; and 
medical attendance was provided me. IWfy crisis 

of danger being ovef, Mrs.H conducted the 

care of my convalescence. Her hand adminis- 
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tered my medicines to me, her daughter's some- 
times assisted in raising my head tp the cup 
which her mothei* presented to my lip. 

The satisfactioif I felt one day at the sounds 
of a harp, made me inquife to whom I was 

indebted for it. Mrs.*H informed ipe that 

it* was her daughter whom I heard. {’roiA this 
day, that bencivolent girl never failed to play 
and sing for m>i recreation whenever I wished 
it, every successive morning and evening of my 
convalescence. I declare, to spe^ without any 
affectation, my gratitude towards her was . as 
strong as my admiration for her. 

I spoke of hey beauty not long ago : in 
truth she appeared to me more beautiful than 
in reality she Was. Her face had rather toe 
decided a character about it; it •possessed a 
masculine featifre, which I am not fondh of in 
the feminine face. Her features bespoke less of 
softness and gentleness, than her manners dis- 
played. Still she was handsome — a little above 
the middle size, but not exactly tall. Her eyes 
were blaxjk, her hair was black, her eyebrows 
thin and arched, her lips a •little pouting, her 
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nose high and aquiline, her cheeks dimpled, 
her chin small and finely rounded ofi*, the contour 
of her face o^al, her complf^xion pale. She 
had a beautiful white throflt. I shall be ex- 
cused, I ’m sure, for saying that the •glimpse I 
caught of her through the door, as I lay on my 
sick *cough, while she was singing, was enjoyed 
by me with no common transport. The sweet 
* tones of her voice thrilled* t*irough my very 
soul, and every vibration of the chord of her 
harp struck hpon my heart, and tuned it to 
the harmony of love. 

Tt grew better and better : it was time I 

should proceed on my way^; it was no easy 

task to prevail on myself to quit the presence of 
« 

Laura H — — . I can assure mP/ readers, I was 
thinking sefiously of putting the fatal proposal 
to heiv But then, I thought tlfat if I did, the 
pleasant journey which I had set out on,*would 

I 

be>.cut short before half of its enjoyments had 
been' tasted. Or, I fancied, I was too precipi- 

(. t 

tate ; so the proposal was put off. 

The only testimony I made of my passion 
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was by my looks, and^hat of kissing her’hand, 
with some litjle emotion, at my departure. 

ThU musical convalescence of mine, was a 
rare specimen of earthly delight. The languid 
state of body and rtiind being, on such occa- 
sions, sensible only of •Wternal impressions, and 
dbubly so in proportion as it is more and •more 
helpless, — those which 1 received, so touch- 
ing as they were., aiid^ melodious, and the author 
of them so lovely, may be conceived as truly 
delightful. I used to dream, aftfir experiencing 
them, of the. music of the angels; and Laura’s 
form and face always appeared prominently 
radiant in the celestial choir. The dream some- 
times visits me* even now ; but so faintly and 
feebly that it cs not the enchanting vision it 
used to be. 

The next house into which I introdu^d my- 
self was that of a country-clergyman ; he 
two daughters. Two pretty specimens of ^u- 
ral content, simplicity, and cheerfulness, •testi- 
fied by laughing, ruddy countenances. 

The eldest had light hair, light blue eyes, 
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a pretty little iiioutli, alid lips and nose, a la 
Roxalane, which is to me vastly pretty. 

The younger sister, Fanny, had not such 
nicely-finished features as the other : they were 
rounder and flatter. StiH, she was* a pretty 
innoceiit-looking creature. Her innocent look, 
and Jittle unobtrusive pug-nose, amused irfe. 
They were the most t*omplete children, for their 
age, I ever saw in my life., ^ Jessy, the eldest, 
was a little past seventeen ; tht‘ youngest was 
just sixteen. * Their chief employment, when 
the weather was fine, was that of picking violets 
and primroses along the hedgerows, and in the 
copses about the parsonage^ house, and in the 
evening arranging them into posies and nose- 
gays, for the purpose of dk:tributing them 
through the«differcnt rooms of the house. 

When it rained, they worked^ and played on 
T vile jingling piano-forte, alternately. ^They 
di(J not appear to me to read at all : I fancy 
they* would scarcely have had energy ejiough 
to attack a romance^ of three ‘ volumes. Yet 
they talked a good deal of such simple inatters 
as they understood. 
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Their mother and father both, were peace- 
able, easy, good-sort creatures, and saw no- 
thing whatever wanting in their^children. 

It was sufficient* for the mother- that she had 
instructed her dauffliters in *the common useful 
household occupations, and imbued theiiir minds 
w*th the ordinary domestic virtues ;«anct that 
what they had* been taught they retained. For 
the father, it wasssliflSicient that they professed 
the doctrine which he preached, could say their 
catechisms, and appeared fresh, clean and neat, 
in their pe\> under the reading-desk on Sun- 
day. 

Such parents were exactly calculated to form 
such children, and no better.^ The charactei^ 
of the parents, Especially of the mother, mainly 
decides that of the children. The* air of inno- 
cence and simpUhity that reigned round this qujfjf 
little abode, might be interesting to a philoso- 
phical mind ; but to the adulterated taste of fhe 
world,»it cannot^be otherwise than contemptible. 
If It were possible that I *could have put up 
with either Jessy or Fanny, as a mate, it would 
have been, because with eifher I could have 
M S 
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(lone just what I pleased. But then I fear, that 
the soil would have beenjtoo weak^to have made 
it worth while *to bestow all*' the cultivation I 
should havo wished to give it. The numerous 
new ideas of things and **society, which must 
indispensably have been ingrafted on their poor 
unsophisticated minds, would have overwhelmed 
them ; jet this attempt must haVe been under- 
taken, to make them contprehend the most 

I 

casual remarks relative to any class of subjects 
higher than that of a dairy, a greenJane, a 
village fair, or a sermon. 

I considered, on quitting these innocents, that 
if they were not selected by Heaven as fit sub- 

4 

jects for eternal bliss, I could not imagine what 

spirits would be ; and the conclusion I drew 

from thence^ was, that there would be no chance 

of salvation for any body. 

A fine buxom rosy-faced girl, at die inn 

< 

at' which I slept, the daughter of the land- 
lord, took a liking to me. This partiality it 
was assuredly impossible to resist, and I he- 
sitated not to show myself sensible of it. We 
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played such innocent p#anks as consisted ifi what 
old ballads and plays call bussing these 
frolics being conducted (luring a joviaHc^e-d-^r/e 
over cakes and mill^punch. Both her father and 
mother were awoy f«om hoyne, and her sister 
was gone out, as she irformed me, to walk with 
“ Young Mister Gullins, of the Pig and ,Tea- 
pot,” or>“ Cod’jf Head ancVCop^Jer Candlestick,’** 
or some other such incongruously purporting 
specimen of sign-painting. 

I had worked myself into a humour of bois- 
terods merriment, and I determined to give a 
full scope to it. My sensibility was for the 
time forgotten, mjr fastidiousness laid aside; 
nay, I was pleaded with myself for my conde- 
scension ; and v^ienever a maif s vanity is at all 
flattered, he is ever delighted. 

In a differeiit mood, I should hav^ been 
shocke^l at myself for such extravagance ; afld 
I will acknowledge that I feel rather shy ^ in 
unfolding this portion of my confessionsr It 
will not be denfanded of Inp, I should hope, to 
"‘declare all the nonsense that I uttered in this 
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intoxfeated gust of wild< jollity. What I said 
was suited to the whimsical part I was playing. 
I believe I swore that 1 he girl who sat by me 

tj 

was worth all the duchesse^ in the kingdom ; 
that if I ever marped, it #would be herself ; and 
in such good humour di(i I put her with her own 
look^ and qualities, that 1 dare say she fancied 
there was no Other % girl in the world worth 
loving. Moreover, she prided herself on pos- 

4 > * 

sessing none of that hypocrisy which she fancied 
often served m a concealment in her betters for 
very wayward emotions of the heart. 

Such a whimsical fellow was I, at times, thcit 
I should not have been at all surprised, had 1 
even committed myself so far* as to make an 
alliance much belieath my statioji. When I was 
not myself,* when my sensibilities were lulled, I 
thougjit little of falling into l)ie oddest extra- 
vagancies. Nay to this day, amidst all th^ gloom 
of my habitual moroseness, I am attacked sbme- 
timas by one of these strange frisky impulses, so 
totally at variance \vilh every dtber part of my 
character. 

Of all my ruri»l flirtations, one which was 
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conducted in Monmouthshire, near the hanks 
of the Wye, often brills to my mind many 
pretty and picturesque ideas. IJ: Jialf inclined 
me to turn shepheird ; content myself with my 
scrip and pottle of curds and# whey, or butter- 
milk, and follow my floAs. My fortune, ^for a 
pastoral condition, was ample ; Phillip, (I •call 
her so for want her pil^per name), myself, 
and all our flock of .children and sheep, would 
be well sustainefd and provided for. All this 
formed a most soothing idea for mfc, as I sat at 
the d5or of tl^e little rustic cottage, which she 
and her old mother tenanted. The Arcadian 
dreams it suggested were very tranquillizing 
and agreeable. 

Phillis was a lovely rustic ; a*brunette ; when 
she smiled she showed brilliantly white teeth ; 
these were contrasted by bright black *hair, 
dark blue eyes, and long dark eye-lashes ; nor 
did the taste of any lips ever seem more deli- 
cious to^me than that of hers. 

The perpetuaf restlessness that carried me, 
*mth the giddiness of a butterfly, from one end 
of the country to the other, Tfended every day 
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to confirm ray indecisWra more and more, until 
it at length became s. habit. The chance of 
any determinq^te resolution, as to marriage, grew 
fainter and famter, till at dength it might well 
be despaired of and the idea of, matrimony 
7tow would be prepostefous. 

With all the vile habits, which from various 
unamiable or unfoHunate causes I have con- 
tracted, where, I should ,b§ glad to know, is 
the woman to be found who would sacrifice her 
comfort and® happiness to a union with so dis- 
agreeable and wretched an animeil as myself? 
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CHAPTER VlII. 

A FEW REFLECTrONS^ SUGGESTED BY THE 
PP, ECEDING CHAPTER. 

If a philosojiher, essayist, or professed au- 
thor had treated the subject upon which I have 
just been occupied, he would most probably 
have divided it into four formal *heads. Thost 
of his first division would exhibit the* extremes 
of ignorance and« erudition, in which the^ vil- 
lage maiden and the “ blue’’^ would be placed 
in outrageous opposition to one another. Those 
of his 46econd division would consist slq^u 

/•I • . • ^ 

or the extremes of lowliness and fashion. The 
intermediate* degrees, both of conditions and 
endowments, would be in all likelihood passed 
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over, these exalted spirits not being in general 
willing to dwell on jjny other, than the most 
striking featvres of a- subject. To such lofty 
formalities the writer of tlfis humble work does 
not pretend to aspire ; '’at the same time he has 
no (Joubt, that bad be used a little formality, 
it SVou^d have been pardoned, when that wlhicb 
characterizes the writer‘'s age^sliould be taken 
into consideration. A, fe\\j general reflections 
relative t<. these extremes, he may be allowed to 
make ; in doing which, he begs leave to return 
to the narrative in lus own proper person. 


It may appear rather paradoxical, — but I 
« 

always found that it required as much address 
to converge with a humble untutored female, as 
witlf one of the society of blu(r-stockings ; for a 
very good reason, in-as-much as one 'wi// not 
kelp you to launch into a conversation; the 
other can not. As most women in ill ranks 
have a good deal of intelligence, if a man 
understands giving them a clue to the display 
of it, the passive' simplicity of even a dairy maid 
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may be warmed into something like energy ; — 
she may be enticjed into talking interestingly in 
her way, if her huiAble notions c^re flattered, 
and her little natural inanities kindly humoured. 

A blue” may be rendered interesting, if one 
knows how to manage her. All the ladies^be- 
longihg to this denomination, with whom J hare 
ever chanced to he acquainted, have been of the 
most inveterate and .^ovqjre description ; enjoy- 
ing the timidity ot thos<e who seemed alarmed 
at encountering them, and leaving to tliem the 
entire effort of forming a conversation. A spark 
or two of humour is irresistible in setting fire 
to the train of conversation : should this fail, 
the ‘‘ blue’’ must be beat at her own weapons, 
and pedantry must stalk forth in its heavy 
armour to overwhelm her. In these^rernarks, 
I speak solely frilm personal experience, and 
hope sincerely that my readers have fallen in 
with blue ladies’" of a more relenting and- 
acquiescent character, than it has been my 16 t 
to encounter. 

An engaging lovely female is, as I have 
said, an object of intei*est to fRe, in whatever 
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station of life she rr^ny be. But still, I must 
confess, that beauty always receives a great ad- 
ditional lustre in myfeyes from rank ; ay, I will 
allow, that I should be Veak enough to find 
a girl of ordiifary beauty, but of rank, hand- 
somer than a humble maiden, whose beauty 
h^id bui times a higher pretension. 

Beauty, after all, unless h is very striking 
and splendid, derives nvicli assistance from 
dress; the adaptation of attire to the setting 
off‘ of the features and figure, is what the poor 
villager cannot know. Her sdmplicity may be 
interesting^ but the grace, elegance, and dignity, 
that fashion sometimes lends, are possessed of 
positive enchantment. Fashion, however, can- 
not impart these to all : if she does, Nature 
must still be bounteous in her assistance ; but 
if ihe be wanting, fashion wfil lavish her efforts 
in vain — at least, to please me\ I do not pre- 
"tend to speak for any one but myself. 

If I had written a descrij)tion of the adven- 
tures above set fbrth, at the time I was engaged 
in them, the more glowing language of youth, 
I doubt not, would have done greater justice 

t 1 
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to the subject. But, ajfes ! all this warmth 
could not be expected from the poor old un- 
happy creature, which 1 now am->-as peevish 
with misfortune as I am frosty with age. Yet 
I have roused* my energies to dei^cribe my story 
as warmly as I could. Even in youth, Jl^so 
soured had I been by various untoward ccjuses,*) 

it might liAve bedn tinctured with a spirit of 

0 

moroseness ; but the »tdno of it must have been 
gayer on the w’hole ; for the animal spirits in 
youth ivill rise, and dispel the clouds of heavi- 
ness as they occa^iionally blacken. 

The envy, as an old man, that I feel for the 
power of enjoyment *I possessed as a young 
one, renders the recollection of all the pleasures 
1 have been dwelling on, bitter — most bitter. 
The reflection that so many delicious pfivileges, 
which I once enjdyed, are now denied to ihe, 
makes me ‘look on myself as an inferior being 
to that which I once was — as degraded aild fit ^ 
no longer ^o exist. 

What a misery to look oil these stiff and 
shrivelled fingers, as they tardily perform their 
functions in the^ process of wriGng this work. 
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and think that they^are the same which once 
pressed tlie white anji delicate rpalm of beauty ! 
I might go«on uttcftng regrets^ over those lips 
whicli my own have met — that sweet breath 
which I have ifihaled— those glowing eyes which 
have beamed before mine, and electrified me by 

t 

the l()ve-darting fluid which they shed. 

And it is 1 who have befen thus near to so 
much loveliness, delicff.cf,#.and grace ! /, whom 
that mirror opposite reflects thus withered and 
wrinkled. * Why am I forced to view myself so 
hideous and revolting F Wliy did I not die 
when I lost buoyancy of spirits, lightness of 
figure, animation of coiMitenancc ? Wlien will 
death come to divest me of the consciousness 
of this loathsome appcaranc?' It is not vani- 
ty, it iJ; regret, that extorts these murmurs 
frto me. 
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BOOK THE ITHIRD. 

CHAPTER 1. 

THE OLD BACIIELOU ON THE HOAD* AGAIN. 

If the reader is ready to start on the jour- 
ney, myself and Barbara are equally so. We 
arrived at Bath without any more of the an- 
noyances we had hitherto been doomed to suf- 
fer. The two or three first days after my arrival 
were spent in looking about for a convenient 
lodging : one, at which I looked, had rather a 
singular* cause of objection; I shall therefore^ 
•particulari^se it. I was just about to agree 
upon taking it, wlien I observed that the plas- 
ter of the wal), on the staircase, was very much 
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knocked off; and on demanding the cause of 
such disfigurement, /was informed that it was 
occasioned by the undertaker’s men in carrying 
the coffins down s/airs.’** 

The coffins I ekclaimed — “ what cof- 
fins 

V Oh ! Sir/’ said the landlady with a smile, 
the^ coffins of such as have died in the house.” 
Why, you must have* had a monstrous 

number in your hov.se /hat have died, and 

« 

been carried down stairs ! — the wall is knocked 
* 

to pieces.” 

“ Oh yes, Sir, a tolerable number, to be sure, — * 
say a dozen, perhaps, or fourteen.” 

dozen^ perhaps^ or fourteen ! — Come along, 
Barbara; come along, Mrs. Busby: for God’s 
sake ! let us ratine the besl of our way out of 
the house, or we may perhaps be added to the 
^ fiozen or fourteen’ ourseWes.” 

I shuffled out of the street-door* as fast as 

t 

I could, thanking my stars I had. inquired 
concerning the rpbbing of the wall* previously 
to coming to terms about the lodging. I think 
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there are few who would not, on an occasion of 
this sort, have been as uperstitious as myself. 

I spent a fortni.^ht agreeably enough in bath- 
ing, and sauntering about in the mornings; and 
so well did 1 employ xjf\y evenings, that I finish- 
ed my Confessions all but a page or two. The 
relief I found from the bathing was so great, 
that my rheumatism was* nettrly cured before 
the fortnight was over. I enjoyed the heat v/f* 
the water ; ard could have consented to be 
almost par-boiled. One morning, as I was com- 
fortably launched up to my chin in the water, 

I perceived a lady at the other end of the bath, 
(also in the water,) whose features I fancied 
I recollected. Again and again did I gaze 
upon her, and at^ last was tolerably certain thai^ 
she was a person to whose kindnsss I have 
borne such amp|^ testimony in the menti:i>n of 
my matrimonial expedition. She was, indeed, 
the benevolent creature who had, when a gid^ 
been so attentive to me in ray illness at that 
period ; a\Ml liaif afforded ipe so much plea- 
sure by the music of her harp. I could not 


N 
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resist 'the desire I felt of introducing myself 

to her; and though thj; condition in which I 

was, may be considered as nojt exactly the most 
« f* . 

becoming for a recognition ^with a lady, (not- 
withstanding the water w/is as high, or higher, 
than my shoulders), yet I could not resist ap- 
proafihing he%; The lady retreated ; and I j^ol- 
lowed, begging 'pardon for the intrusion, and 

'-suggesting my belief that I bad the honour of 
knowing her. Heaven fcnows,.she must have 
thought the chase I was giving her round the 
bath, somewhat strange at first ; but she* soon 
perceived by my countenance and manner, that 
its object was perfectly excusable, and so ar- 
rested her flight, being, I dare say, curious to 

% 

*'ear what I had to say. Thej’e were not above 
two or tlvee persons present to witness this 
extr^rdinary scene ; they no jloubt took it for 
k* burlesque of the story of Apollo’s chase of 
Daphne. The moment I mentioned hprtname 
to ther, and my own also, adding the circum- 
stances of her earjj civility t6 me, she imme- 
diately recalled every thing to mind that I ImkI 
said; and, expu^ssing her pleasure at seeing 
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me, begged me to come to her housS near 
Sydney Gardens, as 4soon as I had finish- 
ed bathing. Mrs^ Conyers was the name she 
liad now for some, years borne. The impulse 
of the moment urged me to an injudiciously 
hasty movement of the* right arm and leg, for 
tilt purpose of coming close to dier, in order 
to shake her by the hand^ wTicn, alack ! a vio- 
lent cramp seized me, and for the time deprived 
me of the use •of my limbs ; down I fell, and 
w^as very nearly being drowned ; drowned, how- 
ever,* I was not— r-thanks to the assiduity and 
attention of tlie people in the bath. — To whose 
assistance, individually, I shtn indebted, or what 
were the particulars of their attentions, I am 
totally unable tci, relate ; all tlfat happened 
this critical juncture is obscured fiora me in 
gloom and darkiyess. 

Wllen 1 came to my sell, I found that I wjs 

in bed at my own lodgings. I felt very weak, 

* 0 

and much oppres&d by cert^n strong fumes of 
bitindy, which were exhaled from some quarter 
or another, across my nostiils; there was a 
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weight too upon my neck, that made me very 
uncomfortable. 

This weight, I found, wa? occasioned by the 
arm of Mrs. Barbara Busby ; the fumes also of 
brandy were breathed from the lips of the same 
personage. It may easily be guessed what sort 
of condition she was in. I did all I could to 
extricate myseirirom her embrace, M^hich after 
• sl’jmc trouble I succeeded in doing ; and at the 
same time, brought her a little ‘to her senses. 

The answers which she gave to my inter- 
jogatories, concerning the circumstances Of her 
being found lying in the posture I have de- 
scribed, confirmed me in the opinion that Mrs. 
Bu^y, — the hitherto respectable, and exem- 
piary Mrs. Barbara Busby — was completely 
intoxicated. . 

The particulars of her disgrace appeared to 
me, from what I learnt subsequently relative 
' to my own condition, to be these : After I 
had been brought home from the Ijath, brandy, 
amongst various other remedies, was profusely 
made use of by the officious attendants for the 
purpose of resaiicitation, — ^for the relaxation of 
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my stiffened joints, and the infusion of •anima- 
tion into me. It is a \»^onder they did not kill 
me amongst tTiem, A large portion of the spi- 
rit, over and abovg that which had been u'sed, 

was left in the bottle by the bed-side ; of which, 

• • 

as well as of myself, th^ tender Mrs. Busby was 
left in charge, after the other persons tliaf had 
attended me had quitted the^oom. 

But the brandy engaged her attention m«rc 
than the care of myself: to resist the application 
of the bottle to her lips was an •impossibility : 
and ’every time she tasted the liquor, it was 
applauded more and more, till at last she was 
entirely overpowered by the quantity she had 
imbibed, and, reding upon my bed, fell wj-tb hei 
fist thumping upon my eye,— her arm suhsg? 
quently arranging itself across my ^yindpipe. 

The thump yas tio doubt the cause ^f mj 
being aroused: this resuscitation was pro\^ 
dentlal ; since, if such had not been the case, 1 
might have had a second chance of suffbcatior 
from the pressufe of her arip. 

• I was too weak to scold, and if I had beer 
able to do so, she was too ^stupid to profit by 
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being ‘scolded. I rung the bell, and had her 
conveyed out of the room by some servants, 
whose attendance I procured, as a substitute for 
her own. 

This happened late in„the evening : the next 

morning my housekeeper came into my room, 

as u^ual, with the breakfast. Her countenarce 

betrayed no symptoms of concern, no consci- 

* 

- oiisness of guilt whatever ; but on the contrary, 
was as placid and composed ac if nothing had 
happened of which she need be ashamed. She 
fancied, no doubt, that she could talk me ^over 
on this occasion, as she had done on others of 
less moment; but she was mistaken. I was 
determined to afford her for ohce, an exception 
JtOj.the general i^ule. I charged her in plain 
terms with }ier misbehaviour. 

IJpw could you think, Mrs.^Busby, of bring- 
ing yourself into the disgraceful condition, in 
which you were yesterday evening deteoted ? 
I thought your regard for respectability and 
good conduct had ^been of a Laore scrupulous 
nature, than it appears to be.” 

Why, now, Mdiat can make you speak so 
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seriously, Sir — to-be-sure ? — Why, I wa/ only a 
little drowsy, from having sat up by your 
bedside the whole«day, taking care of you, and 
watching how youislept after you were blooded. 
And how^do you do* to-day,? I hope you feel 
pretty well considering such a serious acci- 
dent 

No, no, IV^rs. Busby,* ir will not do to turn 
the matter off in tjiat way ; never mind ttje ; 
I am well enoilgh to-day : but I wish to say a 
little more about yourself: that* drowsiness of 
yours was nqt more occasioned by sitting here 
to watch /wc, than by making an acquaintance 
with the brandy !— why you know you were 
intoxicated !” 

Now for shame on yourself, Sir, for 
an unworthy accusation as this ! /tintoxicated ! 
How can you ,say such a thing ? Is ^ poor 
woma\^ to be charged with drunkenness. Be- 
cause she happens to fall asleep ? — did j^ou 
ever ^nd reason to accuse me in this way be- 
fore? — only to think of ^uch language from 
lyoM 

Upon this, she commenced whimpering witK 
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all the*''crocoJi//s/w, if one may be allowed the 
expression, of which she was mistress ; but it 
was to no purpose ; I was inflexible : my heart 
was as unyielding and obdur^ate as adamant. 

“ Dry your eyes, Mrs. Busby j**’ I said, dry 
your eyes ; neither your*^ tears nor your excuses 
have, any eff*ect upon me. You shall not be 
permitted to behave in this way with impunity, 
I assure you. I have from henceforth done 
with you, and discard you from my service . 
you have been suffered to have your own way 
not infrequently, but it is too much to supjpose 
you shall have it in this instance. No, no ; go 
back to your friends at Gloucester. I give you 
leave to stay with them as long as you please; 
you shall nevtr come back me.*’ 

This bitter speech elicited tears in abun- 
dance, ^and many protestations ^ of affection for 
myself, interest for my health and my concerns ; 
but nothing could shake me: Mrs. Busby Vas 
discarded, and I was left without a housekeeper, 
without a cook, without a companion, without a 
nurse — all were lost,in the dismissal qf Barbara 
Busby. 
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To avoid the chance of comiifg in he^way 
again, I resolved on a speedy departure from 
Bath. Feeble as I was, I ordered the carriage, 
with the intention o? settUig out cKi my journey 
that very day. The* ducking I had undergone 
had cured me of my love fof bathing ; and, 
independent of this, there were no allurejanents 
in Bath to detain me. Thfi. regrets •thalf it 
awakened were Almost too bitter to be agree- 
able — still they jiosae^sod their charm. 

Before I left the place, I called at the house 
of Mr^. Conyers, who, as the servant inform- 
ed me, had jusit set out to Cheltenham, leav- 
ing a note for myself. 

The purport of »this communication was, 

that she was obliged to go thither, to meet^ 

Mr. Conyers, with whom she was shortly to 

return to Bath, when she hoped to* see me at 

her house : she Added, that she had seRt 

inquire ^fter me on* the preceding evening, 

atid was glad tojiear 1 was doing well,' affd 

much regretted the mishap J had suffered. 

this was kind enough ; but as I did ript.* 

know that I* should ever pay Bath another visit, 

N 5 
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or h.'ve an bpportunity of seeing her again, I 
resolved on taking Cheltenham in ray way baek 
to Oxford, for the purpose of visiting Mrs. 
Conyers. 
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CHAPTER II. 


ON THIS HOAD AGAIN. 

On my arrival at Cheltenham, i lost no time 

in looking fo^r Mrs. Conyers. She could not 

help smiling, while she repeated her regrets at 

my untoward accident. The idea of it alone, 
• ^ 
was sufficient to make any one smile ; and ^ 

must really give^myself credit for joking ori*it, 

with greater.good humour than I usually show. 

There are few persons who had moi% g^od 

• 

qualities to recommend them than her hus- 
band : he was an amiable and benevolent man, 
which Jboth his countenance and voice bespoke. 
He was also a man of considerable informa^i<ri.>i 
A foreign* climate, as well as native, had con- 
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spired render him quite an invalid ; and when 
he was not drinking the waters at Cheltenham, 
he was taking the benefit of \yarm bathing 
at Bath. 1 wfis not yiore &n invalid myself, 
than Mr. Conyers was, with his complaints of 
liver and lumbago. Bilt, unlike rnyself, he 
bore his indisposition with exemplary patience ; 
he hi^d, indeed, a source of great happiness and 
consolation in an excellent wife ;• nor did I ever 
see'' connubial attachment ‘more strongly dis- 
played, than in the instance oi Mrs. Conyers 
and her husband. The qualities which they 
mutually possessed, could scarcely have con- 
duced to any other result. Shortly after their 
marriage, Mrs. C. had accoralpanied her hus- 
band out to the East Indies ; and if I may 
judge by the abhorrence with <^hich she spoke 
of the climkte, it could not have been to gra- 
tify het own inclination that slid encountered it. 

f • 

During the time that I remained at Ohelten- 
ham, I was constantly their guest, and had 
many agreeable conv^ersations with Mra Cot- 
hearing from her the various incidents of 
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her life, since we had met, and recouQ^ng to 
her those of niy own in turn. 

One evenipg, we had been talking about 
India, the climate* the lyciety, and the voyage 
out, when, after soAe little pause, she somewhat 
abruptly observed : — I little expected to see 
you, (if ever I might have expected^ to see 
you again,) in this state o^celibacy, Jlr. -5 — . 
I should rather have lookeS to seeing you mar- 
ried long ago, like* myself, and with a family. 
Do you not feel very lonely 
The words were so many daggers to me — the 
contrast between her own cheerfulness and my 
raoroseness, goaded me to the quick. 

Why, yes,” i neplied, ‘‘ I do feel lonely — 
lonely enough, God knows ! — hum — ah ! — bu^ 

it is too late now \o remedy.” 

. . . . O fto ! never too late. * Why too 
late ? There ar^ many who are as . . .” 

She checked herself. 

• . . As old ^ myself who have ntSl*ti5d, 
you mekn to saj — ah ! perhaps so ; the more 
fods they. What business have I, suciv^ 
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stran^mannei'ed, strange-looking being as I 
now am, to marry 

Well, now, that appears to, me to be the 
very reason for matrimony! A wife would 
make you change that strslngeness of appear- 
ance of which youy speak ; and you Avould soon 
acquire some domestic habits — would he not, 
Mr.«Conyers 

Why, my dear,’^ said her husband^ ‘‘where 
habits have been a long, tinjie formed, jt would 
certainly be a matter of difficulty to alter them ; 

c 

but it would be an instance of most unusual 

fortitude in Mr. , if he made the attempt 

of reforming them , if he succeeded, he would 

have no small cause of satisfaction.’’ 

^ * 

^ “I thank you, Mr. Conyers, for the compli- 
ment,” said I, with a sardonic*ieer ; “ that is to 
say, you do not approve of ray present habits.*' 

Ao, Mr. , I did not •mean to cast any 

reproach upon you; I merely meant to observe, 
th&t db the habits you chqrisb^are unlike those 
acquiesced in by thejrest of the world, that the 
•%wld would be likely to givp you . credit for 
agreeing with, rather than resisting its forms. 
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Besides, you spoke of yoursel/ rather /gi a tone 
of dissatisfaction.” 

True, ttrue, so I did. But as for the 

» 

world, it is a pleasure to m*e to opposeit. I 
hate the world, Mr. Conyers, and I love to 
show that I do. I neyer profited by it — I never 
was encouraged by it. I never won it jf applause 
— very few agreeable pewons have *1 ev%r met 
with in it, *aiid I therefore detest it,^and 
never will be like it.*’ 

Ah ! you did not encourage this vein,” re- 
marked Mrs. Conyers, sighing, when I knew 
you first.’’ Oh,” continued she, turning her 
eyes upwards, what a different person are you 
now, to what you* were then ; or to what^you 

might have been.” 

» 

To what I might have been, Mrs. Conyers, 
say you 

Yes, if you had pursued a different cdlwse 
of ^istence, from that which you have so long 
embraced.” 

‘^iCh! it is,a pity,'’ cJbserved her husband, 
^ that you never mayried, never tried th^laf- 
mony an^ sociability of a domestic life.” 
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It ma^^, appear Very unamiablcj but I was be- 
ginning to feel annoyed at what I considered a 
catechizing, and grumbled out something about 
the insipidity of' a donif?stic life, and the re- 
straints to which it subjects a man ; and my 

* 

having had too much restlessness of spirit to en- 
joy^ it, cr conform to it ; however, I repressed 
the rifings^of ill-hum"'ur, and disguised mo- 
roseness by a piece of flattery ; and turrtlng to 
Mrs. C. I said, 

-Ah ! madam, I believe that there is one 
alliance which might have saved me from , the 
condition to which I have doomed* myself, and 
it would have been no other than that which 
Mr^ Conyers has had both th'e ^yisdom and hap- 
i^pkiess of making.’’ 

* o 

I did not wait to hear what either the wife or 
• * . . 

the husband said in answer to this* ; in truths 
thpj were surj)rised, and remainelj silent at first : 
hut before any thing had escaped their lips, I 
turned" abruptly away, and lefMhem. 

On the occasion of <this conversation ^e had 
ttfeeK* walking in the public gardens. I liked 
^^this way of passing an evening with fhem, bet- 
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ter than being at their house, as I encouli*ered 
the annoyance of the children there. 

The family consisted of four children, a boy 
and three girls; the ^oun^st of these was about 
ten years old, or more p^^rhaps. She was a pert, 
inquisitive, little thing ; •and my odd appear- 
ance^ and eccentric ways, so much attracte3 her 
notice, excited her cuilusity, thaf I was 
pestered tiy it to no small extent. 

Mamma, why *does Mr. wear that 

droll thing behind his back V poiating to my 

pig-tail. Mamma, why does Mr. take 

such a quantity of snuff, and spill it so all over his 

neckcloth? — and, mamma, why does Mr. 

eat in such an odfl way? — and, mamma, why. 
does he wear such ^ very odd drcflss ? look at 
coat, and look at his hat, mamma ; he^ he, he 
For shame, mjj dear Jane, you ought ngt to 
be so rude. Hush I I. insist upon it, this mo- 
ment.'’* But it was to no purpose that mamma 
looked an^ry and S^satisfied ; Miss Jane would 
not hold her ton^e, or repress her remarks ; 
which were one evening «o troublesome, that*l 
determined not to be botherod any more with 
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them^'^'and therefore removed myself from the 
possibility of encountering Mrs. Conyer’s happy 
family, by leaving Cheltenham. ’ Besides, I was 
growing sick of the pWe,jand the blue pill sys- 
tem, with which people /ire dosed here, — or were 
dosed, annoyed me. 

In 'justice to Mrs. Conyers, I should say ‘that 
this troublesome t)vat was the only one of her 
children that she had been weak and imprudent 
enough to make a pet of,— to* spoil. And this 
she had done, from an idea that the child was a 
genius : every thing it said .was laughed at ; 
every foolish remark was lauded as witty; every 
trick, grimace, and gesture, was encouraged 
end approved ; so the child*' was rendered one 
of the most wajward, self-willed, and unmanage- 
able urchjns of the set, and a nuisance to all 
who^ called on her parents. 

^ Isdways re-commenced my journey with appre- 
hension ; yet, I was glad toT&e in motion again : 
nothing renders oie so impatient as being sta- 
tionary, any where except at honje ; and ftoni 
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home, I always feel too indolent to move./<Once 
more on the road, I conned over part of what I 
had written at'Bat|;, which was much to the 
following eflFect. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

{Confessions resumed.) 

HABITS OF THINKING IN THE* ,tirE OF AN OLP 
BACHELOR. 

•^.»To be no longer young, was with me to 

‘be old. By the time I hg,d arrived at the 

age of tlijrty, I felt myself no longer able to 

capef in ball-rooms, and practise gallantry as 

•T had hitherto done. An evening party was 

pos^ssed of few charms for me : to converse in 

a corner, with a batch of posy persons on a 
• ^ * 

few common-plac^ subjects, * was now compa- 
ratively all that it was allowable for to 
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do. This compulsory monotony and iri&fction 
rendered me miserable. There was not a 
young man or^ woman, whom I saw-; not a 
youthful pleasure that contemplated, that 
did not make me regard# myself as already old. 

I had no notion of allowing of any such 
tiling as a middle age I hated the soijnd 

•rv- • • 

of it. It imported to my ears, that a man was 
liarncssed to all the njost pressing fatigues and 
occu]:)ations of life, without the power of ming- 
ling in any of its more captivating*enjoyments, 
or incfulging ii^ its most interesting and ex- 
hilarating recreations. I figured him to my- 
self, as a sentinel, ^who is bound to march 
grgfvely up and Sown in the face of sociefj', 
while all the rest the world are either making* 
a free use of ^ their limbs, which ii the case 
in youth, or reppsing and indulging in^such 
whims g,s pleased them — which is allowable’ 
to ag(?. 

The ^niddle aged man ^ alone is i-estricted 
from doing either the one .or the other ; he 
alraie is a. stranger th liberty; alone per- 
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petuaHy galled with restraint, labour, and de- 
nial; while all is active enjoyment or relaxa- 
tion around him. 

t 

The moment, thefeforq, that I was obliged 
to forfeit my claim to ^he exercise of youthful 
energies, I plunged into the opposite extreme of 
the indolence of age. One characteristic of age 
I ^elt was every 3ay more and more strongly 
creeping on me ; that is, that the passions were 

j ( 

becoming completely weakened within me, and 
the affections blunted. 

If there had been no otiidr reason for the 

ir 

neglect of rifetrimony, this alone would have 
been sufficient. It was a step, which it was 
impossible for me ever to Kave taken, unless 
warmth artd desire of ^love had mainly 
actuated ipc ; so that all thoughts of marriage 
were^ decidedly abandoned at this period for 
fever. 

J know that there are many men of thirty, 
wlu) go on from that time to the age of forty 

. j * . 

or fifty, indulging in gallantly and merriment, 
wilii the same show of appetite and^ ardour that 
they evinced at i twenty or five-and-twenty. 
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But this playing a part” disgusited me^ the 
affectation of putting on youth, when it no 
longer existed, tv'as |o me odious. The effort 
under which these men anust necessarily be 
labouring, in their ' attempts to be gay and 
frolicsome, wds contemptible in my ideas. No : 

I neyer could consent to deceive mjself by 

* 

“ shamming young,” in this sort of way.* • 

• * 

So behold the commencement of my 0/^ 
Bachelorship,” at the*age of thirty. 

From that date I commenced all those habits 
which characterize old single fellows like my- 
self; and I now look back on my0dut in Old 
Bachelorship with surprise, at the readiness 
with which I adopted all the oddities, whimsy 
calities, prejudice, ^and dissociality, with whiA < 
this condition is generally attended. 

I have now doubled that age, together with 
the addition of nearly eight years ; in the course* 
of whiih period, I have become, (I should 
Jiope,) totally unlil^ any other sublunary being; 
always excepting tihose old fogrums,” whose 
situation is similar to my lown. 

I am aware, that throughojit my existence, 
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I found it difficult to meet with many 
that sympathized with me ; but the barrier that 
was in early life placed between myself and 
the rest of tlie worldly was^ never half so strong 
as it has now long since become. 

If there is any one cause of congratulation, 
which the review of my career allows me, ,it is, 
thkt- 1 *did not bevome a bear, * or an ourang- 
Qutang, spontaneously ; that my present di- 
social state is not built 6n .any flimsy foun- 
dation ; that I did not forswear good men’s 
feasts,” and the clieerfulnes^ of converse ; that 

4 

I did not crush all the better feelings of huma- 
nity, from a mere sudden fit of caprice, or a 
temporary impulse of disgust or dissatisfaction. 

It is not every body in m 3 j^ circumstances that 
can entertain a reflection so consolatory as this. 

There is one great cause of the dissociality of 
feeling that haunts me, whi'ch demands to be 
mentioned in addition to the preceding cata- 
logue. It is to be found 1t^*the circumstance, ^ 
that from the earliest periods of my youth I 
Ifave ever had very Cfiw friends. Even iii«. the 

4 

gayest season o( youth I had but few; those 
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few were chiefly to be found in my coafpanions 
at college. Such friendships as these, last but 
for the time* duning which the parties are in 
each other’s presqice. • They are built on too 
slight a foundation tp be stable ; they are kept 
up, on the principle merely of a mutual contri- 
bntion of amusement; absence and sepafation 
soon extinguish them. If they are talkecf of in 
after-life with merriment, they are recdlleeted 
with very little re*al regret ; and generally they, 
will be* mentioned with reproac4i. When so- 
bered by time^, mnd chastened by regularity of 
habits, we can scarcely look upon these plea- 
sures of our youth as really pleasures ; we are 
more inclined to* censure them as a wild cm*eer 
of frivolity and^ vice ; . and, Consequently^ wd 
cannot feel much regard for our cq^npanions in 
a career which condemn in ourselves, ^ence 
college^ acquaintance and college friendship Is 
scaraely any thing more than a name, thermo-* 
ment that the period passed at the University is 
at an end. 

* The author of course speaks exclusively of a wild 
career: a subject of very general feproach, he doubts not. 
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In fWt, the friendships of college, like its 
studies, live but on the spot where they are 
pursued. The analogy is ej^act.*" I must be 
allowed a moment’s dig*/essiqn, just to express 
my sentiments relative to ,the last. And let me 
ask, — What young mam of sense is there, who 
has not', on entering upon the stage of life, 
looked back upon h'js studies at college with 
indignation, when he reflects that they were, 
for the most part, a waste of ‘tho most precious 
years of his life ? He is now, all at once, ex- 
pected to take an interest in subjects of Which 
he is ignorant ; to have an acquaintance of the 
legal and political institutions of his country — 
hei^ charters, her enactments, ’^her foreign rela- 
tioR«: and domestic economy.^ Of all this he 
knows nothing, or has but a superficial and 
vapid ^^idea. At the same time he is most sen- 
sible, that his attention should have been sedu- 
lougly directed to these objects in the ct^urse 
of his education. 

How, 1 shbuld bp pleased to Seam, is a young 
man, of good family, high connexions, a'iid 
powerful influence^ who has been bred up to 
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nothing but a knowledge of Latin, Greek, or 
mathematics, wlien called upon, as soon as he 
quits the Universit;y% to* take his ^cat in Parlia- 
ment, be fit to unde^ike such a responsibility ? 
How can he have the •assurance to commence 
stmator of tliis great practical nqtion ? 

iT he is unfit for his station, whi^^ he Cer- 
tainly must be, Uie fault i^ not to be imputed 
to him, but to a vile aytiquated selfish system 
of much mischie*f and imposition. It is to be 
attached to those unworthy aristocratic preju- 
dices, by which, this quackery and imposition 
are kept up, vigorous and vital with poison, 
to debilitate the sons of sons to tlie third and 
fourth generation, ay, perhaps even to the hiin-^ 
dred and third, anti hundtred and fourth. 

I love aristocratic feelings, and eiten preju- 
dices, generally speaking,— but, with respdfct tt) 
places of* education, and systems of tuition, it 
irritates me to see ^their mischievous tendency. 
Let therg give way to a little good sense and 
good feeling for tlie real intei^sts of the yoq|,h 
of ttiis country ; let not tliat valuable portion of 
Hfe, from the age of nine to that of nineteen, — 
o 2 
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or from eight to eighteen, — as It may happen, — 
be wasted at school. Again, let it not be further 
wasted^ from the age of eighteen or nineteen, to 
that of twenty-three or fdur. It is perfectly 
cruel upon a 3^oiing man to be driyen into the 
world ,with the j-rospect of having to acquire a 
loatc of knowledge, with which he ought already 
to be acquainted ; glad, at tie same time, to 
forget a vast deal of that , which he has been 
learning. 

There is ample room, let me assure every 
body, to gain all the acquirements which are 
now gleaned through a period of twenty-four 
j'ears, in just one half the time, or even less. 
JVe acquire a knowledge of French, Italian, 
G^-man, or Spanish, with the application of no 
very long-time ; why should we* be a score of 
ys?ars' engaged in the acquisition of Greek and 
Latin, which are, after all, very imperfectly 
lea*rne<J ? 

The system is tosje blamed^; the radically vi- 
cious plan of education. Let some better sys- 
tem become fashionable. How wa^ Montaigne 
taught Latin, let me ask ? and ovas there ever 
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a more accomplished scholar? — Wliyy^whould 
our aristocracy be willing to patronize a vicious 
system ? 

Reformations appear lo be seriously adopted 
in the laws of the country ; why should they 
not be equally so in the* laws of education ? by 
wlwch, as they are defective* or ^lufar^, a 
country will derive advai^^age or syfier 3etri- 
ment. Let those who are parents, feel for ihe 
interest of their children, if they do not for 
that of their country. Let those who are not 
parerfts, consider the last, the greatest, and most 
irresistible of these motives. 

From this hatred of the system of our in- 
stitutions of edu*cation, I have always locked 
with coolness on* those .gentleiften under 
guidance such institutions are condijcted. The 

fault, however, does not rest with them, byt with 
* » 
those who support that system, under whidi 

they*act as instruments. 

1 be^ leave *to say, that I have advaMced 
these observatiohs in subservience to no poli- 
ti&l creed, but from • entirely unbiassed *and 
conscientious motives ; in doing which I claims 
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credit <o myself for riiore virtue than I thought 
I possessed. 

From my sentiments with regard to friend- 
ships formed at college the^ i-eason will be un- 
derstood why I have no friends left of my col- 
lege acquaintance. 

I will not spe^ak in the same manner* of 

friendships formed at an earlier date ; when the 

heart is more innocent, the feelings less dis- 

« * ( 

guised, the affections less adulte^rated, and con- 
sequently attfiched to objects more li^serving 
their exercise. 

There is a soothing charm, partaking of plea- 
sure and regret, in looking* back upon the in- 
nocence of boyhood in oppoStion to the de- 
pravity that J80 hastily succeeds! it. In boyhood 
there is coyiparatively nothing for which to re- 
(iroaclj ourselves : at the mischief of which we 
ifere then guilty, we smile ; it was inspired, not 
*so much by vicious feeling, as by careless •ivan- 
tonness. Those who partook 6 f our innocent 
pastimes, we feel inclined to love as long as 

% 

life “is extended to us; 'they were our comjia- 
^nions on that happy soil from which we had 
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not yet transgressed to winder over thj"#bound- 
aries of vice. 

Towards ttie laAter end of my career at school 

» 

I have described lyysel# as betrayed into vice ; 
but such was not thp case during the earlier 
|)(ytion ot it. One friendship, that I formed 
d^iring that early period, long remained dear to 
me, until death cut it ofi'; it existed tlirough 
my college career, (but this latter part of it is 
always blotted out from my recollection, and 
my viafe stretched back to its Iretter and more 
interesting period.) The object of it had been, 
before his death, many years married, anti oc- 
cupied with pursuits which had perpetually 
separated him from me and my haunts, ©nee, 
perhaps, in thr^je years we dianced to |i^ll*3fi 
with one another ; then the shake .of the hanti 
was indeed cordial, then the mutual inqyiry was 
anxious and sincere, then was the heart repaid 
by •a moment devoted to the feelings of rerd 
friendship, foi^ years of chilling dissociahility ; 
then did I fofget that I ^was the morose un- 
imiable c;*eature which I am : once again Vas I 
roused to waken the long •dormant qualities «rf 
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sociabilit^y and affectidn, and a spark of philan- 
thropy was rekindled in my soul. 

But the spark was extinguished', the unclia- 

i* 

litable gloom again clime ^over me, as soon 
as the door closed upon, my friend. As the 
sound of his footsteps died away, one by ojje, 
upon the sUircase, — as the slam of the streeV- 
door proclaimed that *£ was deserted, its sway 
over, me was re-established as rigorously as 
before. 

As to my relations, that is, such as remem- 
bered me when I was quite a child, they Have 
now all been long ago dead. Some few cousins 
I have, but their acquaintance I never courted; 
they* were taught originally to consider me as a 

-i* * 

sft/ange unsociable character, and therefore had 
as little wislj to know me, as I had to know 
them. 'It will be remembered^ that my rela- 
tions never were mad§ sensible of such good 

and agreeable qualities as I possessed, on'^ac- 

( . 

count of the extreme backwardiVess which pre- 

c 

vented my showing them. Thd' occasion of a 

« 

pic-nfc party in the New Forest, where once oh 
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a time various relatives and acquaintance of 
mine were in et^ together, will give me an oppor- 
tunity of reviewing such of th#im as I best 
recollect. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A riC NIC PAllTY 1^* THE NEW FOREST. 

There wt*re present at this fete chanipitre^ 

the Hon. Miss D , Lady Hi , Sir W. J., 

Captain Faddle, Mr. L., the Hon. Thomas Ers- 

kine, Lord F., Mrs. M and various others, 

wlmse rank, whose names, or even the initials 
of them, my old head hasjong ago forgotten. 

The party was a combination of all sorts of 
featuV^s, forms, dispositions, afid equalities : gay, 
grave, stupid, conceited, sententious, cheerful, 
and discontented : old, young, and middle-^ed : 
beautiful and ugly fat and lean : saUow and 
florid : fifteen and sjxty-live : ‘‘'black coats,*’ and 
“ red coats military, and those of the peaceful 
professions. Amoitost the militai^v, was a youth 
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who was shortly to be married to a vastiy plain, 
but mightily rich damsel, by whose side he sat. 
The impudence with which he, used to swear 
to every one, that *110 was desperately in love 
with her, ^was most •amiisiijg. H<ever was a 
farce better sustained, than that whicli he kept 
up, of looking lovingly foolish, aAd aimably 
embarrassed, (as lovers jflre wont t (1 do,) wheTT 
she addressed him, ^gr he spoke to her. *110 
fully deserved* the fortune he ultimately ol> 
tained : to his red coat, and his* cleverness ir 
dissimulation, dns success was to be attributed. 
This same red cloth does wonders : moths are 
not more attractedJiy candle light, than moths 
of another description are by the lustre *witb, 
which a red edat .j^aafeles th*em. Byroi^ savs 
truly enough, 

iH 

Maidens, like moths, arj ever caught by glare.*' 

'^be excessively priggish look of a certaifl 
strangp animaf, a fellow^ of Oriel college) Ox- 
ford, next attracts* my notice : he was the most 
marvellously stupid, vapid, „ dry, and tiresome 
creature, I ex^er had the nyffortune to encounter. 
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The extent of this gentleman’s information was, 
the art of framing a Latin hexameter, or citing 
a derivation frocn Damm’s Greek Lexicon. As 

i 

his head was as hugely large, as his legs were 
spindle and bandy, it no doubt contained all 
the crambo — dqmmmo''' Greek, that the Lexi- 
con possefsed. What is the good of literary 
institutions^ if they do not im]1art some grace 
to learning ? If all theyetea/^h a man for the 

luost part is, merely so much of barbarism ? — 

( 

if instead of imparting any polish to his m,ind, 
they clog and defile it with the ‘verdigris and 
rust of pedantry, which if he does not display, 
he must either hold his tongup, or be content 
*.with*making the most common-place, childish, 

V * * 

and trumpery observations. 

This Oriel ^ntleman was undei* an engage- 
ment of tutoring young Lord* F. who had 
lately left Eton, and was shortly looking for- 
ward to" entering himself in the college books at 
ChrisY-Church. 

^ Lord F. was a sort of youth that would 
more inclined to hold cheap the pocula sacra'’ 
of Alma Mater, than*lo court themv^oo greedily. 
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He had considerable knowledge of tlie world 
for his age, and considerable general informa- 
tion ; but, for appearanfe’ sake* he thought it 
proper to keep a term or two at the University. 
He amused •liiniself with^quizzing histutor,* and 
Aiding with his cousins, the dHught^s (rf Lady 

H : when they played? he accompd!hied4hem 

with his voice, %hich was a good deep tegor. 

The great mf^n of the party, was the Hon. 
Thomas Erskine, not then in Ivs zenith, by 
some* years : many of the poor holiday-folk pre- 
sent, thought Iiim rather too flashy, talkative, 
and intellectual, to be exactly agreeable to their 
ordinary capacities. * 

Then there was old Mrs. tM , such m, 

• • • 

figure ! as grotesque ""in her appea||ince, as she* 

was tiresome in her address. She •wore an enor- 

« . • 

mous yellow satin bonnet, with a fringe tliat 

would have served to border a drawing-room 
curtain ; red m§rocco leather boots, with high 
heels ; fier arms tstufiTed into a white muff’ of 

^ This was* very reprehensible ; — the Author repeats 
he is no enemy to the Universities themselves; but to 
the system of ediftation encouraged in them. 
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such a size, mat as she raised it up, (in the 
energy of talking,) to her bosoin, it had the 
effect of a Polar bear-/jiib, to which she might 

I 

be imparting the nourishment called suck/’ 
Then her gown, Tbaggijig out as it<^did behind, 
and billgijjg foi^ch on each side, by means^ of 

o 

^ two ]^jock6‘ts which ske wore, (stuffed as full as 
saddle-bags,) looked so odd ! * The gown was 
of blue silk, which, contl‘ast» 2 d with the colour 
of her bonnet and boots, rendered her quite the 
constellation of the assembly; 

She nearly made a gouty bid clergyman 
swear to her face, by descanting for the eight 
and fortieth time, on the" best mode of pre- 
, paring a whip-syllabub. This was, nevertheless, 

•>i * • * 

a matter of some importance, as we looked for- 
ward to a regale of some such descriptidh, 
toWards the close of the day’s festivities — when 
. the ^liiking-tinie had arrived, and the sun 
should be shooting its last red yays through the 
vistas of our woodlahd banquqting-placfe. 

Amongst other recruits which increased ^he 
number of our party, which was* constituted 
entjirely on the principle of«**^^he more, the 
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merrier, ’’ we had a half-dandy, half-cit^of a per- 
son, not very^old, nor very young, the second son 
of an ancient and rich banker, fl'he atmosphere 
of a counting-house was that whicli this gen- 
tleman bre^ithed ; but* from his connection with 
some few scions of the gay viorld, he #used to 
lay claim to the air of a j^ian of fasliion, /alked 
of his acquaintance in liigh life, assumed a 
swagger, (which l^-the-by had any effect rather 
than that which he intended it should have,) and 
altogether gave himself vast airs. So little do 
weak minds Understand how to demean them- 
selves ; so easily are addle brains turned by any 
flimsy ideas of qon^fequence. 

The man was not so ill-looking, although, J;o< 
be sure, his face* was irredeemably stampe'S. witlr 
cockney ism ;*and the conceit witlv wnich a notion 
of his own good* looks inspired him, infected ^11 
that^hu thought of, said, or did. 

This led him to launch forth upon subjects 
with w4iich he was no moi^ acquainted than the 
quills which he drove ; he would, at on^ rime,^ 
prate uporf the arts ; at another, upon politics ; 
at another, the fashions ; not at all dis- 
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concerted! at the blunders he made in each of 

them, because totally unconscious^ that he had 

< 

made any, and totally unable to suppose it pos- 
sible that he could make any/ 

This want of perception is a shield of brass 
to ignorance, and an inseparable companion of 
the gi-jssest kind of conceit ; it is a ‘‘ robur, et 
eCs triplex,” under which a cc^nceited fool is 
always sheltered. 

^fhe' laughter of the party never had the 
most distant effect of abashing, this dandy quill- 
driver ; he imputed the merriment of the table 
to his own wit, and was Happy. He perceived 
not that he was in any way 'watering from the 
paint, when he called Rubens the Master of the 
-kalian school ; and placed Raphael and Murillo 
on opposite sides to those which th’ey occupied, 
of^ France. He would talk off the cartoons of 
Rembrandt, and admire the dark, obscure style 
of Claudv?. The yellow tint of ^.this delightful 
landscape-painter, he* would say, was the most 
"beautiful conception of the genius of Ludovico 

Caracci. Nicholas Poussin he would* confound 

* 1 

with Nicholas Bacon; and Anmbale Caracci 
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with Hannibal, the Carthaginiaif. Whey the 
glaring vivid colouring of Rubens, and tlie un- 
couth proporti( 5 ns qf the figures of fliat most 
wonderful master were talked of, he would deny 
the assertion, and declare there was not a painter 
in all Europe who was 90 remarkable for the 
softness of his outline, and delicac^^ (if his 

touch. Much was he boTiiered bct\^een ^he 

• * . * 

Transfiguration and the doctrine of transulj- 
stantiation. It is a •pity our celebrated mimic 
had not then been performing; if the had, this 
scjjavant would assuredly have confounded the 
fame of Carlo Maratti with that of Charles 
Matthews. 

As to politics,* his blunders were not ]^ss 
amusing. He woyld no\Y confouind the Africai# 
slave trade with the American war, taking care^ 
to place Africa and America at flifterent sides 

of the Atlantic, from those on which the maj> 

» • 

presents them ; and the East India Company 
^ith the West Itidia planters. When Jamaica 
was mentioned, he would jumble it toother 
with Java, jind Sumatra with Seringapatam? 
Sometimes he would hazaiyl a quotation, and , 
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on tliese occl^sions,^ wouJd invariably put into 
the mouth of eJulius Caesar, some passage that 
belonged to Romeo, Juliot, oi^ *Tuliefs nurse. 
He did not exactly perceive the difference be- 
tween Juli?/5 and Juliet. Now and then a scraj) 
of Latin would escape him; if soj^it mas much 
on a •^bcijing w^th that of Dr. Douse’em, hi an 
earlier jfart of this ^ork, and was to be referretl 
to the only Latin book he had ever made ac- 
quaintance w'ith — not tlie^ Grammar of Eton 
school, but cf Westminster; certainly the vilest, 
most detestable, barbarous compilation of trashy 
perplexity that ever tortured the unfortunate 
numsculls of school-boys. 

c 

.The least interesting, but 'assuredly the most 

, ^ridiculous feakire in. our p/irty, was a small 

« 

^ half-pay captain, in stature about three feet 
thrc*e without his shoes ; taller, without doubt, 

i . f 

,tRan little Jeffrey Hudson, or Count Borolaski, 

, or the little dwarf at Durham, but still a? small 
man. TSmall men have frequently boasted of 
having great souls, as Tydeu^is represented by 
the^poet, — 

** Tho* small in stature, yet a terrible warrior.’* 
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Not so, howevej:, little Captain ^'addle. ^ This 
military geotleman, of small dimensions, had a 
head something like that of Sir Hudibras, (as 
represented in Hogarth’s desigifs) the top of 
which was thinly sprinkled with hair of a white 
sandy colon? — a vile flaxpn sh5,de, that you can 
llG^i^r see, without longing to seize a candle and 
set fire to it. Ilis chiefc delight wa« in^Fan- 
eying himself indisposed. His voice, his air, 
his manner, his^ vary ‘ideas, were all tainted 
by the infection of Ids imagined ^indisposition 
The first was broken, faltering, and weak ; the" 
second and thircl were languid and lethargic, or 
sometimes merely placid and subdued ; the fourth 
(his ideas) were always employed in contemplat- 
ing the dryness or dampness of ^he spot in whic^i^’ 
he happened to be, or considering the v^ole^ 
some or unwliolesome nature of^wTiatever was 
put before him to eat or 'drink. He had*in his 
lif^tiyie been one short campaign ; but the en- 
J^e^rizes, thejhairbreadth ’scapes,” Ae din 
of battfe,” its fe§,ts and its* glories, had not the 
ch^rm for him, which tjiey inay have for ^hers. 
His placid disposition required milder scenes, 
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more gentle trV atment ; not the soldier’s rugged 
life, blit one which was sweetened by repose. 
In the course of his campaign, lie had managed 
to pick up a shiall smattering of French. This 
was considered, at that time of day,” no in- 

I 

considerable acquirement. The cifptain’s smat- 
teringtiwas, nerertheless, very limited ; but of 
whaSfc he* was posse^.>sed, he made the most, 

* .‘ I- 

and took . care to introduce the few words lie 
knew, whenever an opj/ortunjty was afforded 
Tiim. But Y^th this acquirement, such as it 
was, he was not content ; he thought jiroper to 
affect a contempt for his own language ; in fact, 
to forget it : and the consequence was, that he 
d/d forget a great deal of ii — both of its idioms 
^d of its proniinciation. For, in affecting to 
pealc English like a foreigner, he at length 
spoke no language at. all, but a bad lisping 
j^fgon of broken French and^English. 

His attitude at the table was most amusing; 
he sat ^ith one hand in his breast, the other 
raised to his forehe^id, his brdy leaning back 
in liis seat, with a sicklyi^ sad expression in 4iis 
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features, as if courting the commiserjifion of 
every soul in the party. Some one or other 
addressed him— Captain, you cWn’t seem well 
to-day.’’ 

No, G^de blisse rnai souj, I note well, du 
tout, du tout, — tres tres indi^ose, — pon mai 
vard, — o’dear ! I vas out^e oter tlay^wid S^trut- 
ter, — Major Stnutter — ^it tas yisterflay martv 
ing — you connaissez • man. — Eh bien!* I 

shook like de aspen leaf, mais de mauvais suj^C, 
he n;ver, niver, utter de moindre mot de com» 
passion : o’ de hard heart.” 

Well, that was ill-natured and inconside- 
rate, to be sure.” 

Yis, noting annays me more, dan dat sort, 
of ting: it make me tS shudder, oui, to^hu^ 
der: cela me*fait frissoner ; oui:^0!i dear! oh 
dear — ^vous comprenez la sensation : ah®! vpus 
lawjoraprenez bien. — Hah, my side ! Oh ! my 
Gode! — I Tiiver do get over dat spasmodic 
affection ! mver, mver, tio ! — Oh ! ah ! *oh ! 
ah! oh!’* 

“ Come,*you had better drink a glass of wine, 
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and edt^^a little of this pasty — venison pasty — 
fit food for foresters, as we are at present — 
Come r 

L^/rd ! now, you ao offer me pasty ! oh ! dt* 
tick, heavy, doufdiy stuff ! no ! no ! a leetle 
nmrsd of dat bailed ciiickcn, if you please, si 

9 4 / 

vou^ plait,' —Pasty I Oh ! dear, Oh ! dear ! why 
'man, do y6a tink my'stonu’ch is^nade de fer. Oh ! 
wlVat do you tink it ni^de of? You fancy it 
i:,-^ve digestion of de horse, de clieval : it annoys 
pie to tink you not have any feeling ; Oh ! d^ear — 
a leetle boiled chicken” 

I assure you, Captain, something more solid 
would do you good : you do not take sufficient 
nourishment, — boiled chicken is not proper 
suppcrt for a military n\an.” 

“ Not ptoper support ! how dc fellow does 
talk ! Oh dear— Oh ! nion Dieui — why one would 
suppose I was as strong as de murailk d^ la 

o 

Chine : \^hy, my goot man, do look at mai w^aist. 
Bhs'st? ye, ye could draw me through a ring ! 
Oh i K.di poor poitrlne — ah dat spasm ! it be de 
deat of me, of poor Capitaine Faddle, von of 
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desedays: un jo«r, un jour, he ^ie froift de 
pain !’’ ' 

I must indeed, Oaptain,"^ interrupted Lady 
II /'tell you my rgind, respecting your con- 

dition, that I think yoi^ a sad coddle : — and 
this is the fauft of all you* men ; you are such 
insufferable coddles ! When any*littlejncdnve- 

. . V . . . * y 

nience annoys you, it is quitcj distressing to see 
the fuss you make about it ; not to use harsher 
language. Does but a*finger ache of Lordll — ^’s 
right hand, the whole house is pu*t into con- 
fusion ! Such complaints are reiterated, such 
long representations made, such exaggerations of 
shooting pains, and communicative stitches, and 
spasms in all quart*ers ; such a deliberation «n 
James’s powder, cglomel,*and blisters; su^ a 
shuffling over the pages of ‘‘Buchan’s li|edicine,’^ 
that one would suppose the poor man was atjjack- 
ed with some irremediable calamity, to dissipate 
which, •the prayers of a nation would be neces- 
8#yfteand the qU&ckery of all the doctors in 
Cliristendom 

"‘^show ! , Pshow ! y/fre ladyshecp is run- 
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ning. on mo^c unripasonably— *-ye are, indeed, — 
vraiment, vraiment, pon mai ward, if Lard 
H had suffered de illnesses dat «ve dis- 

t 

tressed me — he would complain rid just cause — 
dathe.vould! but vat^is his maladie, ren com- 
pared avec la mienne; c‘‘est tres injuste to call 

me cbddje, because my Lard H is udh : jc 

n’aime pas cela. ^h ! non non!**’ 
t I beg your pardon. Captain,” rejoined Lady 

H , I conceive your malady not to be a 

whit more' serious or dangerous than Lord 

H 's. What ! you a Captain, bred up, as 

the nursery-song says, to fight for George 
our king” — why you are^ only fit to be made 
a ‘Chelsea pensioner of! or to be a page in'wait- 
ing;^,to some rfiodern Omphal^, who would pet 
and pamper you.” 

lady sheep is tr^sjr^s cruelle ; vary, 
vary, unkind indeed : if you had caughj de ague, 
I vas afflicted vid, in de travers6, de rfat*carsed 

c 

marsh, — Romeney Marsh, — I do mean, yare4r.% 
shcgji, t^ould not f^lk in dis unfeeling fa 9 on-; no, 
nol^ dat you i;ould not.* You varyi unkind, ''pon 
my Vard.” 
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“ No, Captahi, I am n» sucrf thing ;«l)ut I 
assure you it provokes me to see men forget 
themselves so,^nd whimper and whine, and fidget 
and pester every bo^y ne 0 .r them, because their 
head or their side chance to ache ; which 
it, in all probability, dues not. Why we don’t 
m5tke all this fuss! we poor wome?) kdep our 
grievances to ourselves, of at any r^te dd 
behave so selfishly as you men, and make ev^ry 
body wretched^ b&ause we suffer a little m- 
disposition.” 

Xh ! dear, dear, dear, me ! yare ladysheep 
is, I repeat it again, and again, vflfry unreason- 
able; du tout amiable, du tout, vary mudi 
» 

unkind ; Oh dear, yes, you are ! I not like to see 
daX ; some lectl^ resp^t do always be sho\^i 
to de vrai malade ; ah ! my side — ^ ! — oh !” ^ 
Her ladysheep did not continue to banter the 
poor little military man any further, since be 
evi3untly took the matter very much to heart v 
HWnuch so, that he sat in perfect silenc^ lor 
the rest of the day, assuming a romantic and 
languid al^ectness, which he conceived Irre- 
sistibly interesting, Outwq^rdly, he affik^ted to, 
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be overcome his cweakness ;• but in his bo- 

' . . . 

som — within his warlike breast^’ — there fes- 
tered deep and venomous djidgeon against hi> 
< 

antagonist. Lady H— t: — ; it put him out oi 
humour with every body present, and most 
assuredly must have done so wfth himself. 
The ohly ^ things which he was capable « of 
doin^, wei;^ those of taking snuff*, and sipping 
a IHtle cold punch, then the fashionable be- 
verage in all these charfipetres. 

Lady H — * — ’s daughters sung and played 
delightfully— not the Italian airs thaf are 
now so- elegantly and softly trilled at evening 
parties, but simple lively songs, English and 

K e 

Scotch. These girls used ‘to amuse them- 

^sfelves with ‘ teasing pQor Captain Faddle ; — 

\every body, indeed, used to quiz him, either 

before^, his face, or behind diis back,) — they 
• > .* #■ 

Ased to call him Marlbrook, and Amadis-de- 

Gaul, and Orlando Furioso, and the brave 
« 

Roland,” and the warrior Cid,^ and Sir 

t t 

and tfee Knight of the rueful Countenance, and 
the ‘Squire of Dames; ‘in additioq to whSeh, 
they would sing sangs reflecting on his condi- 
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tion anti absurdities ; or tell scAne story of a 
fretful knight, who was confined to his couch 
from a wound receis^cd in combat with a giant, 
and attended by his lail3^dovc. One would 
offer to bind up his hea^ with a* scarf ; another 
said, she ha(J been culling simples, to boil into 
a pleasant drink for th^^trengthenipg of his 
inside, or had been directing the village-leeok 
to prepare an ointment of lard and chipped 
parsley, to allay the smart of such bruises as 
the giant’s club had inflicted. "One begged^ 
to unloose his .helmet; the other hoped he 
would but raise his vizor, that she might gaze 
on his warlike countenance ; then her sister 
would demand, if the coat of mail had left any^ 
impression on his ribs, and beg* to feel fqj th? ' 
dent; a further inquiry would seek* an expla- 
nation of the sepsation .pf having the gknees 
trepanned in plates of steel. In fact, they* 
were really extremely provoking ; ^d the ' 
Mrere so ^ were they, inasmqph as their mother, 
by always laughing at their tricks, used^ en- 
courage them to proceed. The unhappy !l?ad- 
dle was enraged out of alh patience by. these 

. p » 
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attacks; the morels morbleu T and other asse- 
verations, would shower thickly from his lips ; 
and he would declare, ih his most vehe- 
ment tone, that hC wished sincerely he wa^ 
in any varld but rfis — weJer de lower or (k 
upper, was perfectly* immaterial to him ; for 

as to de f-zrst, he alr9ady had a soup9on of it 

/ - 

-?or he suflFered dai^y, and nifrhtly too, de iar 
ments of de damned f’ 

^ The evening was passed in dancing reels and 
country danCes. Not all the modern graces of 
the quadrille are so pleasing to my eye as the 
lively old English country-dances. — The Tri- 
umph,’’ — “Hands-across, — down the middle, — 
up again, — poussette,” — and other figures. I 
'We the sound’ of Sir-Boger de Coverly better 
than all tb '3 L’Ete's,” and ‘‘ Pastorales,” and 
Ponies,” tkat are^.the rAge of modern balk 
'rooms. I am aware this is prejudice, for there is 
no doubt, that in a public dance, a mor^ slow 
and elegant moven^^ent is better thaq a 
and»a romp. Still I am unalterably attached to 
the figures which I remember longest — in wkich 
I have held the hawd of Ellen. 
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As for our oM minuets^ I always thought 
them too much of an exhibition ; .they were 
in the opposite*cxtrftme to the coyntry-dance — 
too stiff, slow, and f^rmak Unless a man was 
a very well-shaped and handsonie person, it w^as 
by no means agreeable fo stand up and twirl 
slowly about, and bow, i^j^d pace, with the chin 
erect, and the knees stiffened, in th® presence 
of a multitude of gazers, all quizzing him must 
unmercifully. 

I have now and then suffered ihyself to un-^ 
dergo the consti;aint of this minuet-ceremonial > 
but would assuredly much rather have had to 
drill an awkward squad in the capacity of 'ser- 
geant, with a great black japan stock under 
my chin, and othoc constraints oY dress and caf-* 
riage. 

In those great ^assemljly-rooms at Bath, this 
dance w^s a most formidable undertaking, and 
man)f people used to be deterred fronipractis-' 
" ^g*tt aj all, on lhat accoiiijt. The dread of 4he 
exhibition has now, for somp years, occasioned 
its ^abandonment. Wheft no one would stand up 
to dance it, thg master of <he ceremonies was 
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obliged to do to himself, and strut about for the 
good of the public. There was nobody in the 
kingdom, at the time of which I am speak- 
ing, who performed s mii^pet with more grace, 
ease, and dignity, than the Prince of Wales, 
our present gracious Sovereign. 

I neve^ think of Bath without a sigh ; it 
was^of alL.places, ii\ the season of its gaiety, the 
most delightful. Not very long ago I paid it 
a visit, in order to bathe in ‘ the hot spring for 
the benefit of my rheumatized joints ; the sight 
of the place made me unhappy. The Sydney 
gardens were no longer crowded with the gay 
and elegant groups which once constituted thcii 
attraction. The walks were vacant and me- 
‘Bincl\9ly. The'same vacuity rhed a gloom over 
' the asseml^y-rooms — the most beautiful of any 
in th(} country, Othp causes too had I for 
the heart-ache, in the contemplation of this 
‘ spot : other regrets more heartfelt, more‘ deep 
than any that coulc^, be awakened by 
of a§s^mblies or pipmenades, the din of gaiety, 
or the glitter of fashioli. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A C0NTIN‘J4TI(fN,6F THE LAST CHAPTER 
BUT ONE. 

What other acquaintance I may have had 
in the course of my life, under the appellation 
of friendship, ha^ been very limited ; death has 
cut off the greater portion of it. One pr 

old women, whom at one time I knew as haiwJ- 

• •• 

some young girls, I still see now and then, and 
like as well as I can like any thing. I hav6 j^-ii 
olcf« sister too ; but none of these have muc]! 
^«/ri^ndship for# me. Old people, whether men 
or women, are aH grossly selfish, and care about 
nfcbody but themselves ; therefore, I • may 
judge what their feelings^ are towards me, by 
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those which I entertain with r^speci to them- 
selves. « 

As to elderly men, if the^y arp married and 

happy I am dnvious of them, and therefore 

• ^ 

hate them. Their condition conveys a reproach 
to myself, which* is intolerable. If they arc 
marriecj and a/wjiappy, I hate them less to Jbc 
sure*^ but still my di'^hke to them is strong, 

. f t 

inasmuch as I think them foofs for not having 
rescued themselves from celibacy to some better 
pUi pose. As^for pitying them, it is out of the 
question ; no such feeling as pity finds entrance 
at my breast. The world has no pity for me ; 
why should I, how can I, have any for the 
world ? 

All unmarried men, whether middle aged or 
qjd, I hate ; in either I see my own unhappy 
career, in itsiiitflFercnt stages, .reflected ; and the 
sight of myself distresses me, in whatever way 
reflected. In the first of these I trace the' si^j^le 
and silent growth of all the nasty disspeial 
habits which I have niyself conjracted ; \n the 
last I vfew all those habits confirmed. 

In youth a thousand attributes are a cause of 
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envy to the a^d : besides t\u enjoyment of 
animal spirits, and the smiles of the fair, I envy 
the young their villd heedlessiiess of danger, 
their love of enterprize, and adventure, their 
generosity of feeling, ^ and that magnanimity 
which exist# in youths of fine spirit — their be- 
nevolence of heart, their compassion^ siifcerity, 
and frankness. 

I can scarcely believe that 1 was ever ge- 
nerous, charitabJe, •aw^ warm-hearted, so un- 
compassionate as I now am; so •uncharitable. 
Where are all^ those generous, kind, warm- 
hearted impulses that once swayed my soul.? 
.Was it natural to me to be unkind, ungenerous, 
and uncharitable ? No ! Alas ! why did Bro- 
vidence so cheeky my l\pnest ardour, so jnoclt 

the struggles of my ambition, as tj;^ drive me* 

* • 

m the vexation of my spirit, to*rebel £|gainst 
the good, and great feelings too, with which it* 
origiiwlly gifted me, — to rebel against itself? — « 
^ . Th<^is jensatioif was indeed hard. 

If my spirit hall not been irritated with those 
revirses of i^hich my life has been full, I should 
have been a completely different being from 
V 5 
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that vhich I have jturned outr: I should have 

been a' social, generous, and charitable man. 

Instead of carping at oth^r men’s success, I 

should have rejoiced ,at it j instead of mocking 

at their distresses, my hand would have been 

stretched out to assist and support them. I 

should have wiped the tear from the ey^* of 

sorrbw; bave uttered' words of comfort to the 

afflicted spirit. But no comfort, no consolation, 

was ever extended, or even ^‘offered, to me? J 

was never taught this lesson of charity by man 

*or providence either: how can I then practise 

it, how can I be expected to do so ? My spirit 

was irritated by misfortune into rancour and. 

opposition.— I know that the contemplation of 

'^dch a condition of miiyl as tl^is, must be dread* 

Yul to an^yirtuous person ; but the nature of 
»* . * 

this i^ork demands that the exposition of my- 
^elf, to the very inmost workings of my heart, 
should be ample and explicit. I know tha<fman 
should bow with submissipn to <iLhe dispensatiQi^<«« 
of Providence, however inadequately our vir- 
tuous endeavours may ‘seem to bp rewardied. 
But my spirit was ever fond of opposition, and 
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impatient of control, of ^ whic^Ji it wa^ most 
keenly sensible ; and when its fortune^ was ad- 
verse, it was* unable to bow with submission 
while it burned to ojiposj. 

From this sort of accursed refractoriness of 

• ^ 

spirit has afisen one of .the worst of my habits, 
a •constant and malignant ratling at aU that 
passes before me, whethA* ^of the orcBnan<?e^of 
man or Heaven. I walk along the stree^— I 

execrate the pqpufeition, the immensity of the 

•• 

crowd, in which I am jostled •and knockecT 
about, my ribs ^battered and my shins bruise(f. 
I exclaim, while smarting under the pain, 

Would to God there were some check on this 

. 

pestilent overflow of people ! a strangulation of 
infants at the birth,’’ ^ , or gK)me other^horiW 
expedient, not worth mentioning.^ I, myself, 
shudder at the thought of so much malignity 
and venom, while I relate it. 

when I see the misery depicted in the 
^^wtenances of many — the maimed and wretch- 
ed bodies of soihe — the squalid appearance* of 
poverty, Ivirefooted, filthy, and in rags— the 
miserable children howling ground their agonizedt 
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parent,^, and cryjng out for bread, which 
she has hot to give them ; I cannot refrain 
from hastily demanding, wh^t was the good of 
creating such a mass ^of misery, as this world 
exhibits? Wliere is the benefit of creating 
beings, whether tliey will or not, td d^g<out a 
life of vretcheditess, and to curse their exist- 
en^^j^every^ succeeding^ day of it ? However 
virtuously inclined, however diligent in their 
vocations, we see them gflkd . with the most 
oppressive burdens of anguish, both mental ah^ 
bodily. 

Is this,^ I would say, the part of mercy ? 
Is there even any mercy in telling us, that if 
w^e b^?have well under these inflictions, we shall 
*ia'time be rewarded with etepal bliss, when, 
the same time, there is a certain menace of 
eternal damnation. But why create men with 
even a chance of eternal damnation and tor- 
ment ? — why, were it not better there should be 
no such chance of misery and *punishment;^L 
all.'^ And is not the chance almost a certainty, 

V « 

when^men are made so frail, so weak^and sinftil 
in their nature, thaf whether they will or no, 
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they »JM4<*be picked and deserving of punish- 
ment, rather than reward? So that thdir chance 
of daranatiomis a jiundred to one against that 
of their bliss ?” 

Religion and philosophy execrate all such 
abominable»ventilations, of spleen. I repeat it, 

thut while I describe them, i. execrate them ; 

• # 

but let me assure the t'eader, the ctily nfo^ve 
that has actuated me in doing so, is to unmask 
the heart of mplignjj^ and venom, which is too 
often possessed by morose old gentlemen, 
my^lf. 

What is more abominable still, is, that there 
is a positive gratification in the indulgence of 
ail this rancour! heavens! how pitiable and 
shocking a tone of mind. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE OED BACHELOR ON HIS^VA’Y ^lOME THROUGH 
OXFORD; 

A MORE strange-looking set of persons than 
sucfi as I used to meet in the promenades at 
Cheltenham, I scarcely ever before : there 
Hiere so many prodigio\isly ja^undiced counte- 
nances ; so ^many unwholesome complexions ; 
such a curious hiixture of inflation and meager- 
ness. Yet I am confident that none of all the 
number of oddities I met with, was a more fit 
subject for being qufzzed and stared at tb^n, 
myself. 

Two old maiden ladies were ther.e amongst 
the . herd, looking uncommonly cross they 
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opened their ^yes very widely whenever they 
passed by me, as if they recollectetkmy coun- 
tenance. I •fancjpd, too, that I remembered 
theirs, though much disguised! by wTinkles 
and ill-humour ; therefore there was not much 
to induce tne to wish for a 'recognition. I am 
iticlined to think they werc^the idendtical per- 

♦ 9 

sons upon whose air tond manner* as §flrls, I 
have criticised,* as stamped with the character 
of a sc‘hool-ed^ucati<it{« 

In passing through Woodstock, I was a^gKce- 
abfy surprised, by finding in the features of^ a 
ruddy buxom-looking old dame, those of the 
pretty Monmouthshire rustic, with whom I had 
passed such pastoral hours on the banks of the 
Wye. 

She kept a small inn, at which I stoppeefto 
bait the horses ; as I forget her name, I shall 

call her Mrs. rfomespun. 

» 

Do you remember roe, Mrs. Homespun,?” 

• ^ ^ ^ 

“ No, Sir,’ » said she, curtseying; I don’t 

know th^t I ever sav# you before.” 

“ Do vou remember eyer having lived nea? 
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the river Wye? Do you remember a young man 
coming td fish there for some time ? the young 
gentleman that. ...” 

Oh Lord bless me. Sir, so I do ! who would 
have thought, that you and he sliould have 
been the same person?, Ah! thosb were not 
such haid times hs these are.” 

Xhcif pooVer classes alf/ays begin whining and 

t. 

(frequently with reason) about the hardness'' 
of present times; which, ko^ever, I did not 
^e'lmit my okb friend Dame Homespun to do ; 
but cut her complaining short, by inquiring 
into her history, which ended by her calling her 
husband to pay his respects to the gentleman 
‘‘ of v^hom he had heard her talk.” 

stout, hale,« old m^n, shortly made his 
apf>earancc ; ^but as I found he was uncom- 
monly deaf, I whs too impatient to change many 
words with him. He was accompanied by a 
sturdy tall man of about thirty years old ; he, 
as I upderstood from Mrs. Homespun, was h«r 
son. He bore some resemblance •co myself .... 

I say do more . . . youth will be indiscreet . . ? 
t jtook my eyes off bis face : and bethought 
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me of old *Mat4liew Bramble, and Humphrey 
Clinker. 

I drank a drauglit of Mrs. Homespun’s ale, 
for the sake of ‘‘ auld laijg syne,'’ and returned 
her the jug with a guinea at the bottom. The 
old man \v3s still bowing, and she was still 
cuftseying, and expressing hef liope I •should 
always stop at her houle, when I pSssed^tUat 
way, when the postillion cracked his whip, and 
the carriage rolled* r^way. Mrs. Homespun’s 
ale sent me to sleep, till 1 was awakened by th^ 
stopping of the carriage before the Angel Inn^ 
Oxford. 

The first thing I did after my arrival was to 
call upon my acquaintance of Merton College. 
As is always the jase, h^ was ‘^•just thinking cii(^ 
me,’' as I entered the room. After a few prelR 

. t . 

minary inquiries had passed betwtfen us, I turn- 
ed to the subject of the *MSS. which I had left 
for his perusal. 

- ‘^JVVhat do y«u think of it I said." 

‘‘ Why I can scarcely tell, until I have seen 
whAt is to fqllow — have-you written any mote 
Oh^ yes ; I have finished it, all but a few 
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pages and I ’|1 tell you what S will do, if you 
have nonobjection — I will send it you from the 
inn, and come and hear ycur opinion of it at 
dinner-time.” 

“ I shall be most happy. Come, then, at six 
o'clock — you will find dinner ready, and I have 
just noiv got soifife excellent old hock. We will 
taJkWer^he MSS. in'^the evening.’' 

i 

Accordingly I returned to the jjm, and sent 
him the remainder of tfie ^ork pmter which I 
'Tiiroiled abot4t, looking at the colleges, and 
Veil in with that curious dirty little mortal, — 
Demetriades, the Greek, who has lately died, 
as I understand, very rich for his situation. 

I, was soon tired with walking, and was glad 
«tc retire to my room, apd takp a nap till it was 
lime to go to Merton. My eyes had not been 
closed above'tfen minutes before they were com- 
pelled to open by a whining noise, which star- 
fried me. At first I fancied it was occasioned 
by , gnats; but on removing the handkerchief 
^which I had placed over my fafce, what was my 
sur|lrise on seeing my *discarded housekeeper, 
,,Mrs. Barbara Busby, before me, penitent, sup- 
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plieating, and in tears. At fir^t I spok^ exces- 
sively gruffly to her, demanding wh;^ she had 
chased me to Oxford ? and liow she could pos- 
sibly suppose I shoyld eyer alter the resolution 
I had taken of having nothing more to do with 
her.?^ but 1* was induoed gradually to soften 
my tone ; her entreaties for Torgi'sneneiJs being 
so piteous, and her prdmises so veTiemtliU of 
amendment in future. 

The truth k, ^hen I dismissed her, I had 
been a good deal influenced by the impertincffif 
insinuation of ^that ass Sir Methusalem, as to 
the equivocal station which she occupied in my 
service ; but I now looked upon any such sug- 
gestion with scorn, and felt ashamed I. had 
paid any attention to, it; beisides, it was vuif 
maxim to hold the opinion of the world and Sll 
impertinent persons in it, at defiance,^ and in 
contempt. Other reasons too weighed with me 
in tSlong back Mrs. Busby into my service, i 
hai bgen at gfeat inconvenience since shq had 
left me ; and nb doubt she suspected that this 
Avtmld be ,the case, v^hen she set out tb en- 
deavour to re-establish Jierself in my goo^* 
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graces. • In fact I fplt very gl&d to take her 
baek ; and really when I took into consideration 
the whole series of her conduct, her good qua- 
lities arid useful services verj^ much outbalanced 
her dereliction S5 — her ocjcasional whimperings, 
officiousness, or cant. 

So if’ w£|,s agr'eed, that Mrs. Busby should 
take Kcr pta,ce in the ^tafriage, the next morning, 
by ipy side as before. The reconciliation on 
her part was ended by a p? ociigious fit of blub- 
tedng, in the* middle of which I withdrew, it 
lieing nearly the time gpjx)inted jfor dinner. 

During dinner, we talked about the society at 
the Universities ; the improvements at Oxford ; 
the disfigurement occasioned to the place, by 
the trumpery little cockney b^aildings, which 
n&W block ly? the entrance to it from the Lon- 
don road. Many regrets were uttered concern- 
*• * . ^ 
ing the increase of populatioii^ which demanded 

ail this increase of building. Then we talked 
aboui the days, when we had bdfen stud^nts^at 
law ; and, at an earlier date, companions at col- 
lege. ‘ Part of our confabulation was,*as far as*! 
i^emember it, to the fallowing effec^t : — 
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‘‘You have ‘a strange juawkish setliere;” I 
observed, in my surly way ; “ somewhat out- 
landish too!— eh On the monkish system? — 
Uh ! hum, ah ?*' 

“ Mawkish enouglil^ and monkish enough, in 

.» • 

many instances ; but there are some pleasant 
fellows in Merton hei^e, and some^men of the 
world. I like passing ^ay evening, too, at •All 
Souls', or New College, now and then.’’’’ 

“ But you must stfrely regret that you qijitted 
either of the active professions you successively 
followed, to live here, in a region of so much 
insipidity ? I could never have tolerated a col- 
lege life, myself; I, had too much ambition, in- 
« 

dependency of my natural restlessness/' 

“ But,” intemipted Lentillus, “ A^iat 
your ambition come to ?” 

“ What has if come ,to, indeed,” I rejoined : 
“ I might as well iiave been a droning college 
fell8w, shut but from all intercourse with tlfe 
wofldj^as run* a wild goyse chase after fame, 
and then shrink from it, tcv shut up njyself vo- 
luntarily, as I have done.” 

“ Well, it iii of little avail regretting what car^ 
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not be <amended ; th^^re are maby in the same 
situation. . I myself was not without my ambi- 
tion but whenever I am incKned 'to feci regret, 
I console myself with f»*onsi(icring, that I enjoy 
what my ambition migh,t possibly never have 
gained for me — plenty to live upon ; and then, 
I cannot l|ut thank *Gpd, that at any rate, 
though an visignificapt^being on the face of the 
earth, I am still independent."” 

Ay, and life too, dectfra^ed’with all its ho- 
nours, so soon passes away ! And then, to him 
who enjoyed them, what can it .matter whether 
ne ever possessed them or not ? Besides, as to 
honours in this world — Lorjl ! how limited they 
are ;•^low common too, since how many possess 
iflfem. rrhough decorated with every distinction, 
w^e are buUr speck, after all^ amidst the vast 
shoals 9f our fellow-men.” 

« ' W 

* It is very true ; let any individual, however 
di^nguished, consider how trifling the extent 
of hio fame is amongsf the myriads of his/ellow- 
creaturef, and he m\ist shrink at his own insig- 
nificance, so many are there as great as himself; 
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SO few, com|)aratively speaking, who knoy any- 
thing about him.” 

After a few,moiTi>ents silence, during which 
the dinner things were being removed, I re- 
sumed the conversation. 

* 

‘‘ It is timt? now^, that I should ask you again 
abcfut my Confessions have you. rea(> them 
througli ?” 

Yes, indeed t have ; and have been sipce 
contemplating thpm^^cyy attentively,” 

I am impatient to hear your deflections oR' 
them.'’ 

“ You must not be offended, if I say that 
you have certainly drawn a very true portrait of 
yourself, at least as far as I have been able to 
judge, since the rtjnewalpf our acquaintance.” 

Speak on,’’ I interrupted ; I ^.jm not ot- 

* • 

fended. You don’t think the portrait ^ very 
amiable one, you would wish further to observe.’' 

<i?6flifinly it is not; but I must give ypu* 
credit doing more than many personsi in 
your situation would have done; for contem- 
plating youv own singularities so philosophic 
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cally, ,^nd exposing them so cfmdidiy. I really 
am of o''pinioii5 that very few persons, situated 
as you are, would be inclined to do as much.” 

i 

‘‘Fools!'” I exclaimed ^ “why every body 
about them is well conscious of their singularity, 
and unamiability, whether they themselves 
confesi» it or nbt. It ^is w^ell to acknowledge 
iUbbldly*;^ for my paH, I care not who know s 
what I am. Well, what have you to remark 

“ Why, that being sii#h*a fastidious being as 
^you describe yourself; so restless and discon- 
tented, it is fortunate that you never married ; 
you would have driven your wife mad. It is a 
pity you could not have remained single with- 
out,,, contracting so many odU whims and ha- 
,iits; but these “seem inseparajde from a state of 
^elibacy.” 

“ Ah ! — th'ere you 're right ; but the extent 
•to which they may be carried, depends a good 
•^deal on the disposition of a man : mine i^t^uch, 
thaj wdiether married or single,® I slioul^ always 
have been whimsical, eccentlic, and morose; 
and* therefore, as that is the case,. it is as well 
, that I have suffered my unhappy qualities to be 
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an annoyance to myself Alone* rather Ithaii to 
any other person also, to whom I might have 
allied myself. AVliat think you*?’’ 

“ There is reasoi!, certainly, in what you say : 
as I have said, in yodr pecyliar case, I think 
it^ well that you have not married ; buj;, gene- 
rally speaking, I consWer that ma^tpmoi^y, in 
forcing domestic, habits upon a maif, must have 
a salutary effect m f;oimteracting those df an 
unsocial nature, to which he ma^ Inclkic^l^’ 
and. therefore, in many instances, prevents tlje 
contraction of* many bad habits, and lessens 
some that may be already contracted.” I 
dropped my jaw., and fell to pondering ; Lentu- 
lus sat still and poked the fire ; at last I started 
up, and, looking at my watch, said I must m^w ’ 
be leaving him. 1 shook his liapdj* and wished 
him a good nigh*^ 

Barbara and myself set off* rathor early the 
next %orniiTg, as I was •anxious to arrive in 
I^ondon by dinner-time. •As I was •stepping 
into the carriage, I observed at a little distance 
from the inn* a bevy of gownsmen laughing in 
a 
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the moSt unrestrained manner. My eye soon 
singled from their number the impudent varlet, 

c *' 

Sir Methusalem Goosewit’s grandson. I was 
not at a loss to understhiid the subject of their 
merriment ; my cl^oler rc.se, and could with 
pleasure have seen them all soundly hors^- 

orf the road, I discussed the merits of 
the Veniarks of Mrs. Cgnyers and Lentulus, 
relatcve to myself: they were contradictory; and 
I, was puzzled as to which I should consider, the 
most just. I ought, by the by, to recollect 
that the last-named of these persons has seen 
more of my work than tire reader ; it shall, 
tliDrefore, be continued to its conclusion. 


whip]^ed. 

When 
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CFfAPTElR. VII. 

{C^rif Jss^)ns resumed,) 

HAJinTS OF'*^ ACTING NO A XONTINUATIOM 
Ok' CHAPTER III. 

Now for a charming picture of domestic 
comfort. — At about twelve o’clock my lious#- 

» # I 

keeper enters my'bedroom, and opens tli^ shun- 
ters : the light startles me ; I *demafttl what the 

hour is, althougll I know it well enough? insis- 

• 

muclxji* i put the saine question, and receive 
the same answer, every succeeding morging from 

't* * 

one yetfft's end to another. 

.$Lfter another drowsy intferrogatofyfresject- 
ing the weather, I tell her to bring breakfast. 
Behold me sitJSng* up in lied, in a chequered 
Q 2’ 
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jacket (tf chintzy with a black velvet cap deco- 
rated with a tassel; a somewhat brown bit of 
flannel round njiy throat, to prevent my catching 
cold; my ba>ck supported «by cushions taken 
from the couch, and pillows, indiscriminately. 

f 

A tray with the breakfast things is brought, 

< « r 

and placed *311 my lap , the breakfast consists of 
chocolate or coffee, in* a small bipwn Wedgwood- 
warC pot, a few sippets of toast, and, in the 
season, of a plate of straVberrles in addition. 
T^here is also tea, in case I should prefer it, 
in a little round chased silver., pot, which i> 
a favourite with me, and an endless cause of 
upbraiding my housekeeper, should the least 
scratch or speck be discernible on its surface. 

* ^ Over this repast I geilerally \Jawdle for about 
an hour awd a .quarter; fiddling with the 
butter or doubting whether 1 1 shall demolish 
my toast by sopping it or by eating .it with 
butter, ^iometimes, in a fit of nervousness, 
I shoot out a leg or an arm, and up^ef the 
whole apparatus. This mishap causes me to 
throw myself on my back, after pulling the 
bell violently for my maid, purring my exist- 
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ence, and venting my rage in .oaths and lamen- 
tations on my own infirmity and the necessity 
of breakfastihg. 

By the time tl^ di^prder is Remedied, and 

the breakfast re-estabjishcd on my lap, my rage* 
* _ • 

cools ; and if by good luck I am not attacked 
by any more nervous ^twitches or pluiTgings, I 
get tlirough this secoAt^ edition pt br^aiefast 
without much disconifort, except it be ^occa- 
sioned by pcc^^ishnc^s at the toast bcin^ too 
brown or too flabby, or the clidbolate smolfecl, 
or the coffee a little too thick, the butter not * 
(juite fresh, the salt a little damj), or some 
such other laudable cause of objection. 

After many efforts, much yawning and stretch- 
ing, much shuidering if theVeathcr js at# til 
cold, I crawl out at that side of jyy bed wliich < 
is nearest tlie fye-place ; my course is ^directed 
to a huge arm chair, with a high back, whfch 
statids close by the fender. 

■Htye I sit ih my bed-gown and slipperg, fre- 
(jnently for tw8 or three ^lours, con^m plating 
aftd grumfchng, by turns, both at myself and 
things in general. 
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In coptemplating, I sit with m3' legs' stretched 

* f 

out, a fdot resting on each hob; my mouth 
open, sometimes even drivelling like an infant, 
and my eyes fixed upon^an angry coal flickering 
" with gas. 

Suddenly I start’ from, my reverie,' and throw 
myself into a grulnbling posture. My legs are 
drawn* clos^ up to each other, or crossed ; my 

eyes are directed towards my own shrunk 

* •> 

shanks ; my chin is poked forward ; and my 

•1 

upper lip and ♦ left nostril screwed up on one 

si&e of my face, into a diabolical sardonic grin. 

At length arrives the odious penance of 

dressing : often and often have I, through dread 

of the;, operation, put it off’ arid off, as I did 
< • . 

matrimony, till it»was too^late tq, undertake it — 
unfil the hour of going out or dining was 
long past, and it was nearly time to go to bed 
again. 

♦However, we will suppose that I have "sum- 
moned up courage sufficient to plunge i^yself 
into the operation ; we will suppose that at last, 
after a multitude of imprecations — aft^ hacking 
myr chin in various ^places in shaving — after 
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nearly tWrottlkig myself with rage in attempting 
to tie on ray neckcloth — after breaking one or 
two water-glassea, and cutting my fingers with 
the jagged fragments, jdastering the cuts with 
goldbeater’s skin that will not stick, and stick* 
ing-plaister which at. lengtli will — after per- 
spiring, straining, a^id puffing, for painful 
quarter of an hour, in*tugging oq my l^«ts — I 
sally forth : — what a figure do I present 

My feet and afikles, as I have just said, arc 
accoutred in boots — ugly things^ which conteTuf 
to about the niiddle of my calf, on the outsidi 
of a pair of pepper-and-salt pantaloons; these 
1 wear very loose about the loins and in front 
where they hang in thick dingy fold^ like a 
row of sand-lYigs m^de of grey drugget. •Mj, 

waistcoat is double-breasted, and reaches 8owi 

•• 

to a considerable length belo\^ the diaphragm, 
with huge pockets bordered with blue cloth.* 
•VJvef this comes my coat, made very largt 
a^djiaggy, S:)r fear it* should press too.closelj 
on my rheunlatic elbows and shoulders; th< 
skirts are of a pbrtentous length, feachinf 
nearly down to my ankles. 
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This, /igain, is surmounted byr a sfirtout, or 
short body’ spencer, of olive brown cloth, rather 
rusty now from wear, with ouq. capacious pocket 

r 

inside, facing the left breast^ serving as a de- 
'pository for a rumpled green silk handkerchief. 

My head being bald, ijs protected '^by a wig, 
which, iw propriifs natnr^libus, is called k 
browp ' scratch.” This J was once whimsical 
enough to embellish with a coating of bear’s 

grease and powder ; and my maid Barbara hav- 

0 

ingtiired it before the fire, from an idea that it 
w^s damp, it assumed very mudi the appearance 
presented by a platter of potted meat. This 
al)surdity 1 committed out of opposition to my 
hair-dresser, who declared that brown scratch 
wig^ were never powdered. 

0^1 the top of this wig is placed a little shal- 
low-crowned hat^ something like a dish appro- 
priated to pish-pash. Thus accoutred, and 
holding in my hand a long stick of yellowHbilioi,\s- 
looking bamboo, I crawl-mlong the ^pavement. I 
see th^ wien, as I pass, amusing themselves 

at my expense : the eye of one fixes itself oy 
fny hat ; of another on my pantaloons ; of a 
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third on «iy ^oots, my spencer, or my old- 
fashioned cane. All this quizzing makes me 
furious ; but J cai^ do no more than show my 
teeth, like a snarling terrier. 1* have not phi- 
losophy enough to bear these jokes with good < 
liumour ; ar/d the fret that if costs me in sum- 
ming up resolution to walk down the street, puts 
me into a fever whenever, I attempt t© do ,‘1)^ 

My haunts aVe a snulf* shop, an old book 
shop, an old piini sjiop, and the room of a 
medallist. When I have exhausted my visite 
to these places, I repair to the house of iiiy 
club. There my time is sometimes spent, till 
two or three o’clock the next morning, in con- 
ning newspapers,* and the magazines of Camp- 
bell, and Christopher North ; jn eating, drink- 
ing, sipping liqueur, dozing, taking snuff, lis- 
tening to what other people are •saying around 
me, and inwardl^ sneering at their remar k*s g-s 

comm6n qilace, vulgar, prejudiced, or absurd. 

• 

It amuses me J:o look a4 a person t)n his en- 
trance into the-tcoffee-room, and pass sentence 
on his character by his pliysiognom]^, mth a 
view to finding out, by what I hear him say,' 
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whether the sentence I passed was a,, just one 
or not. generally ‘condemn people by their 
looks, at first sight, without mercy ; and am 
then sure to per'/ert all they say, be it sensible 
^or otherwise, in order to matte my sentence on 
their minds coincide with that which I had 
passed on their countenances. 


A moment’s inteuruption in the narrative. 

‘ I 

Hgwever impatient the' reader may be, I 

♦ #1 fl 

must nevertheless interrupt him, to read, to 
him a paragraph which caught my eye in the 
newspaper, as I stopped in my way from Ox- 
ford, to change horses at High Wycombe. 

Thursday niglit last, the house of Mr. ■ 

jn*l5 »^reet, was ^broken cpen, ailJ robbed of plate 

and*furniture to the amount of some hundred pounds : 
we are sorry that < every effort to apprehend the vil- 
lains ^as hitherto proved ineffectual.”! 

r 

“ There ! I told you how it would be': this 
comes of yoiur leaving the house in charge of 

, .'.o'** 

a wretched helpless creature li^e Giles ! look 
there, 4MrS. Busby; read that paragraph. I am 
teady to go mad ! the plate stolen ! and the 
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furniture 'stolep ! Oh gracious ! what a fool I 
was to leave home ! — it is *all your fault."” 

While I w;is riyining on with these exclama- 
tions, my housekeeper was quieltly reading the 
paragraph. 

Well ! 4iave you finished it 1 cried. 

Yes Sir,” said she ; but 1 do not, see why 
you should be alarmed ; you cannot be pertain 
that your house* has been robbed : there is no 
number mentioned t^iUhe house; nor is it sure, 
at all, that the dash stands in the' place of jpeir 
name. 

“ Fiddlesticks ! I hate such nonsense ! I 
tell you I m sure that my house is meant, and 
no other; and lily name, and no other : because 
I am always nY)re unlucky than any one glje. 
Does the paragraph give the name of the street?’’ 

f ^ • •• 

Yes, Sir ; but then what dbes that signify, 
unless the numlfierof the house is given as well.” 

;^oJlh ! pooh ! the name of the street is qiyte 
su^cient infewmation to make mS sure that 
there is no one»else in it but myself who Could 
iJjeet witlj ill luck.” 

Well, Sir, it is of no use to fret and dis- 
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compose yourself : hope for the best now, I 
dare lay jjny money *i/our house lias not beert 
robbed.’’ 

Psha,w ! pshaw ! pshaw ! — pooh ! pooh ! 
^provoking ! plate ancl furniture ! to the 
amount of some hundred pounds^! All my 
property^! ” 

I^ope fhr the bestj Bir, now do -hope for 
the best.” 

“ Rope ! what nonseny’e you silly women 

f c 

taJJj !-^what he^ve I ever gained by hoping ? — 
Nonsense ! do not talk such, stuff* : would to 
heaven the journey were over, and I knew the 
worst !” 

Mrs. Busby held her tongue, seeing it was 
useless to off*er me any more consolatory sug- 
|>es|ions. I grumbled the whole way to town, 
without interinisksiori. 

To return to the coffee-robLi of my club- 
house. 


NARHATIV*ii RESUMED. 

I sit constantly ih onp place: the waiter 
Imov/s my whim, and secures my seat for me. 
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In summer, it is by the window ; in winter, 
near the fire-place — if possible, in^ a corner. 
There I sit, Jiatcljing venom like a spider, sur- 
rounded with a cobweb of prejudices and dis- 

» • * • 

likes, in which I entangle every body who enterti 
the room. 

By the list of resorts which I have inentioned 
as my afternoon loungcij, it will be* •seen ftjiat I 
still have some faste left for the elegancies of ' 
art and literature.# I ft spite of my departure in 
youth from the path of erudition, I always 
loved, and still love, to linger near the spot, 
sacred to the Muses. My most amiable moments 
are spent in conversing on curious works of 
art with thdr re^ipective collectors and connois- 
seurs. 

I buy, indeed, nothing of them : what Iktle’ 

• *** 

money I have, I retain f6r sucb comforts as my 
wretched person^ stands in need of, and thc^e 

myfnerotfs demands which increasing old age 

• 

makes upon voif pmge, as I grow mote and more 
decrepid. 

; I am n 9 t naturally avaricious, though 4 may 
be a little so inclined now ; but I feel that the* 
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time is past in whicli it can be iforth^ while to 
spend any. money in ‘^elegancies or luxuries — 
such as rare books, engravings, coins, or other 

baubles, which *cheat men of the miseries of 

*’ * . 

life. Hence, T merely chat with these respecta- 
ble rarity-venders, tind they are all 'glad to see 
me, — for* I have, in times past, been no bad 
cu stopfer. *' . 

4 « 

' As a child, I loved to hunt Vfter coins and 

ir 4 

medals : my taste was eag^^ly directed to the 

curiosities of a^t; and I was a complete anti- 

.qutirian in embryo at ten years old. A picture, 

in Rapin’s History of England, of the old coins 

of the country, excited my desire for the pur- 

« 

suit : the book was unfolded at a stall. Well 

do; I remember the curiosity wi^h which I con- 

^ templated the old English letter on the coin. 

I have still a few favourite medals: a head 

«. « * V. 

of .Ailexander, some few rose nobles, some silver 

coins of Athens, and an Egyptian coin ^or two, 

form the sum of all that xemain of mv qf)l- 

lectioU. The rest have been disposed of to 

Matthew ^''bung, the medallist, unde^r the iiv 

Aucnce of a sudden fit of melancholy, in which 
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I resolve^Ji on keeping nothing that T once loved, 

* $ 
as it made me wretched by recalling^ the enjoy- 
ments of years gone by. 

* « 
My collection of engraving^ is equally' di- 
minished. An Albert Jburer, (a very fine im^ 
pression,) a set of Hogarth s, and one or two 
Guidos, are all I possess. JVIy library is si* 
milarly scanty ; a Koydelfs Shtfl^espear,^ a 
Pine’s Horace, abound in* red mol’occo, and a 

few Elzevirs, wlijchivere all favourites, aVe the 

• • 

only good books I have. 

These few relics I con over now and tlyn 
after breakfast ; and on these occasions it is, 
that my dressing is deferred to the late period 
at which I am obliged to give it up altogether. 

I have a room which Barbara calls the di^tw* 
ing-room : it ought, with more propriety# t(? 
be called the lumber-rootn. « *ftooks. folio, 
octavo, and dAodecimo, old magazihes,* old 
newspapers, old china, old delf, conundrums 

* 1 our great jUfet's iiatne as it ought to bfe spelt, 
not as stupid commentators haye done. Let them look 
any old^books of English families. *The mime is 
Shakespear, nbt Sh«k6’-peare. 
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of all descriptions and sizes, medjcinenvials and 
Champagne-bottles, old breeches, old boots, 
things new and things ancienj, soipe just sent 
home from the inanufacturer’s, fome that have 
heen lying there for years— all in one mass 
of confusion, are s^trewcd about the chamber. 

If I w«ant any ac-ticle from this mass, I eaii 
scarcpjjy^ ever get at it,: if I want a dessert- 
plate, for instance, it must bd rummaged up 
from \he bottom of a heap ef furniture of a 
different kind, o If a new window-blind or pair 
ofe shoes is sent home, it is thrown down any 
where and neglected at the time, till it is at length 
hidden by a heap of articles of more recent 
arrival, flung upon it with similar carelessness. 
I flincy this is as^much my fault as my domes- 
tic’€ ; for I am never very particular about the 
order in which Kiy things are, so long as I feel 
th^t* they are all safe ‘together. If I had a 
better servant, these things might, perha,ps, 
be better managed ; but I Jaave,,had so many 
careless, knavish valets-de-chamiore in my time, 
that when •! dismissed tlie last, I was deter- 
'mined never to be troubled with another ; so 
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that my esteblisjjiment consists only of Barbara, 
a scrub of a boy to brush my shoes and coats, 
and a rather prett\; girl to wash the dishes. — 
Of these two lajit-mcntioned domestics, I know 

V • * 

not whether I shaJJ not shortly be obliged to 
dismiss one,* as I understaifd they carry on 
flirtations in the dust-hole, \^ien they, ought 
to be attending to tbejr duty. rhe jgrFs 
place cannot be a very hard one ; for I sel- 
dom dine at hc^nic# ^The talents of my cook 
do not extend to preparing such* delicaci^^^iii 
niy palate often desires : therefore, when 
have been too indolent to go to my club to 
dine, I have also been willing to go without 
dinner at home, cbntenting myself with s^xmge- 
cake and abottle^of Hock, Bur^^iindy, or ChaBi- 
pagne. 

Once I made Barbara attempts to stew some 
sturgeon in dare/ ; and in truth the woman suc- 
ceeded Ibefter than I could have expected : but 
nevej shall she do so^gain ; for the nervousness 
under whic]^ I laboured for fear she should <not 
suQceed, nearly drove lae frantic. 

I must confess, I think a good deal about 
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eating^ I enjoy it excessively. One way in 
whicli I l>ave managed to lose some of my ac- 
quaintance, has been by the disgust occasioned 
by my greediness. If the dinn^.T has been good, 
the pleasure I evinced a^ ’ the sight of the 
dishes, the eagei^ncss Y^ith whicli scrutinized 
them, Ahc devotion wit)i which I have pored 
ov^r^the contents of n?y plate, the voracity with 
which I have emptied it, was surely sufficient 

I • 

to disgust any one in the'Jeafjt d.egree particular: 

dinnei^ chanced to be a bad one, the ill- 
humour depicted on my count^enance was not 
less than that which I betrayed in all I said : 
so that in either case I made myself equally 
odiou^s and disagreeable; people were equally 
disinclined to Ivive a second ^trial of rrly com- 
pany ; and so their acquaintance with me was 
dropped. 

, t am not mucb hurt by t^iis, nor does the 
perception that I am an object (5i disgust 
distress me ; in fact, the annoyance it oc- 
casioned rather amuses me. 

I 'like'^ dkting alone, because I am fond* of 
having a particular^ dish to m^jself ; hence I 
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never mak« acqyiaiiitance with any of the people 
that belong to my club, for fear of an.encroach- 
ment on the f^lita^y table of my delicacies. I 
keep at a distance all who ^ecin irfclined to make 
any advance, by v^swcring in repelling mono- 
syllables, if required fb specie : nor am I affa- 
bft to any body but the waiteji. 

The reason that old pqpple are gefttfrally*fond 
of eating is, becllusc they* are unalxle to appre- 
ciate or enjoy any |em»tions but the mere gross 
one of taste. The power of snielling i s^^e rir 
frequently lang^uid ; that of sight nearly gone.; 
those of the intellect far immersed in their do- 
tage : so that there is considerable excuse to 
be made for thein, if they take refuge in the 
exercise of the only one left the/n. 

After all, what is better or more gratifying ' 
than good ealing ? Friendsliipk wfiat is it but 
a name ? this I fiave been taught ever*sindc I 
wa^a*chtld. Wealth! what is it, except for 
what it can buy;.?’ Beauty I what is it? like the 
flower, (as poats have said ever since .the 
creation,) i^ charms but for a time, aad penishes. 
What quality is there that we can name, which • 
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is not feeble and transitory ? Stren^'th, health, 
youth, talent — they are only enjoyed for a time. 
But eating, good feasting, tjie savoury smell of 
hot well-dressed dishes, the su^istantial joys of 
the palate, have a flavour relish, and afford 
gratification and nburishment from*'the cradle to 
the grave. 

Xbis part of my character may appear to 
some very mucli like a degradation of human 
nature. It is no less trd’p, «hoNyever, that such 
i* specimen of one of the precious qualities 
which my condition has forced on me. 


My old maiden sister is, like myself, a snuff- 
fancier. I used tsometimes to ppend an evening 
with her, and take snuff and coffee in her com- 
pany till a latd hour. She js the only one out 
qf three sisters that is now alive : she is also 
tjie only one of them that was not marieied. 
This is surprising too, since sh^ was by fsif the 
handsomest of them, and the mdst accomplished. 
Then? werfc few acquirements which she did not 
possess ; and, more or less, she used to amuse 
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herself with botany, drawing, mifsic, cmbfoidery, 

and languages. Perhaps a certain flippancy of 

manner whicli she* occasionally put on, or an 

idea amongst th.^ nfhn tl%at she whs too clever, 

may have deterred Hhum from making her an 

offer. She has herself ever declared, that it has 
... * • 

been her choice to remain single : that iyujj" be 
possible, but I a^i always kiclincd is think that 
women are glad to marry when tliey can. 4^er- 
haps she found no one* to her taste : this is^verj? 
prol^able, for she was somewhat fastidious, like 
myself. There she is now, toothless, grey-, 
headed, and withered, in the jflacc of that light, 
elegant, interestipg^ creature I once remember 
her ; her voice shrill and broken, whiciT oi¥ce 
was so soft anft clear ; her neck sRriveli^fi 
and brown, twhich in youth w^is^lo fair and 

delicate. Upon •*my . wwrd, a wreck oP much 

» 

loveliness.; a more striking picture of mortality 
than myself. 

Slie 'is the least offensive old maiden lady of 
any that I remember. She 'has no pet#^ ; ryo fat 
wheezing pug-dogs always waddling about her. 
She is now tocfold to indulge in scandal : other- 
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wise she used to' be 'very adroit in that amiable 
pastime. She still obstinately adheres to her 
maiden appellation of Miss — so-and-so. I have 

^ been on gooci terms ivith so long, that I 
feel rather distress|xl at having lately quarrelled 
with her. The cf\iise of it was this. On the last 
two Qr thtte occasions 'that I visited her, she 
cliose to h'ave in hhr company a person who 

was 'disagreeable to me! This was a pert, 

# * 

dpwd/, plain girl, of about the age of four-and- 
tyfenty, — a jade made up of impudence, obsti- 
nacy, unamiability, and conceit. If I chanced 
to suggest any remark, she was sure to contra- 
dict it ; if I made any iriquiry, she had the 

impertinence to ridicule it. This I bore with 
cl t **1 , 

‘wc^dcrful forbearance once or twice; but the 

last time that* I«game into her company, she had 

the 'inqAi deuce to laugh* at mc^ to my face in a 

song, to which she requested I would ^'listen, 

while she sung it at the piano-forte. Long bc- 

forecit was concluded*, I percei|[,ed the purport 

of it ; t>l seized my hat and cane in a fury, swore 

Uo my sister I would never enter her doors 

again, and, snatching up the obnoxious paper on 
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t le house, venting imprecations on the whole 
sex. 

My intention was to have destroyed the song 
the moment i got lionW: bi:at was prevented 
froMi doing so by a violent sj)asm brought^on by 
the passion I had been tfirown into, vJiich j;pn- 
fined me to my be A for some days, 't'hose who 
are curious to see th^ libel that so enraged rr^ 
are perfectly at liberty to gratify tUeniselve^ 


CUPID’S PHYSICIAN. 

{A(i((rcf{Si(l {o^(iii>ol(I sifigic Gcntle^uan,) 

So more, ye love-sick maids, deliglit 
In lan^uislijtijy^ to dXi ; 

Y shorter way have I in sight 
To kill 5^ou jiresently. 

If, while your sorrow disappears 
At }hirport of my lay, 

N^o gratitude can wake your tears, 

• Perhaps yAir laughter «my. 

For, melted by your sighs, Icind Love 
Hath* sent down his physician, 

In pity, fro^ the realms above. 

To rescue your condition* 
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Vi IS iipper’maii i/S cased in brown. 

And diiiju^y ^alli^askin 

Iiifidds liis person lower down. * 

And slVort boots lined with cat-skin 

Sliri veil’d his visage, <as ^ crab ; 

And as fordiis complexion, 

So well it counterfeiteth drab. 

It J)affles all dete(;tion. 

TheyVay there p<»ison in /move’s. kis> 
Howe'er it may he^sweet. 

And, if I not mistake^ inVils,* 
Infectji‘on will you meet. 

For potefdt are the ir.injT’led wl ifl> 

Of wine and snuff he [mmuv 
F rom jaM's as lank as hip]»oirriff’s, 
iVnd from his nostrilt*’ doorss. 

Then haste, with votive jj^arlic wreath 
* To your love’s solhce matili you ; 

If his look fri^^ht you not to death, 
siiiflfs must sore dispatch you. 
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CHAPT>ER VIII. 

IN WHICH THE OLD ^BACHELOR’S EXPEDFTION 
AND HIS CONFESSIONS ARE CONCLUDE^ TCt 
C-JRTIIER. 

Scarcely had the carriage brought me be- 
fore my own doo|;, than I earnestly explored its 
exterior, to detect any traces of nefaribus^ir- 
ruption into it. ^The sfreet-door was opened ^ 
Giles. 

What have ♦ the .viJlains stolen.^'*' I cjsied 

out ; V w^ere did they break in ? why did you 

not secure them ? how much plate d^l they run* 

off \^tTi ? why did you not take more carfe ? — 

Here ! open the carriage-door, and ]gt me get 
* • * * 
out, that I may come and examine the extent of 

this cursed mis3hhiof 


R 
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Gile(5 was so much surprised* at this volley of 
interrogatories, that he was able to answer no- 
thing, but contented himself with staring : at 
length he turned his^gazeifrom me upon Mrs. 
Busby, and was encouraged to find his tongue 
by a less irritable address from her. 

‘‘ There have* been ^o thieves at our house, 

Gilt?"®, have^ there, s^nVc Mr. Has been 

away 

“ Thieves ? bless you r ans^^ered Giles, 
^xy, thieves, you blockhead I roared 
dut. 

Thieves, Sir! no bless you, no such thing; 
what could have made you .think so.^'’ 

6i There, I told you so,” said my housekeeper 
tpime. < 

< 

Thank, ^od ! .thank God, thep ! It fe lucky 

for you^ Barbara, I was, inistak^=tn, or you would 

* • I 

vtot have heard the last of it as long ps / lived 

-'-oryow lived with me.” 

I knew/’ she repjied, weremisfaKen.” 

€ 

“ It was impossible you could be certain,” 
I interrupted. 
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Where was the robbery, Gfles she conti- 
nued. 

I 'in sure T don’t know,” answered the as- 
tonished Giles; ‘^Pha\fe heard of none: if^ 
there has been anjv it has ,not been ih this 
liojLise, I am certain.” 

It was no small blesskig to be relirfyed of the 
apprehension uncljcr whic1i*I had l&boiired : I 
could not, however, f^lly persuade myself of 
its being without reason, until I Jiad unl^^^fj 
the 4 )late chest and made Barbara count it| 
contents, and liad also been informed by her 
that no furniture was missing. I afterwards 

learnt, u])on inquiry? that a robbery had been 

* 

committed, as the newspaper stated, in tfie 
same street in wftich lived, but not to ar;^ 
considerable extent. 

• All this agitatkii, however, w^as sadly ^ryifi^ 
to my peryes, and glad was I to rest and re- 
cruif myself once more in my own hciise. My 
favoutitfe large arm-chair aflbrded a repose tljat 
I had not known since^ I Quitted it and the 
^ siglit of all my various conundrums once again 
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around me, repUys me for the disgust I con- 
ceived at the strange appearance every thing 
wore on my journey. 

The first thing that- 1 sh*till think of will be, 
to replace the little thes-mfometer^which was so 
unfortunately sipashed* on the road to Sir IVfe- 
thusalem’^.* This circiimstance brings to my 
mind the ttain of nlishaps which I have under- 
gone in the course of i^iy journey, and makes 
9 ie dxtort frtjra my housekeeper a confession of 
the truth of my prediction, “ that I should 
have cause to regret leaving my own door.'^’ I 
think I have reason to be thankful, that after 
having been overturned, *l[nauled, and nearly 
dfowned, I am nevertheless alive, and safe at 
lipme. * The character of my Expedition affords 
a complete ^ij^mplifi cation of that of my life : 
in'alrfjost every stage* of it, deeming with cala^ 

mities and complaints, replete with /lifficulties, 

. * 
annoyances, and disgusts ; fretted by evils both 

rc^fand imaginary f assailed l^y disasters which 

no one ebe would Have experienced but a being 

of such sinister fortunes, and so unhappy a 

* disposition as myself’. 
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With respect# to the main subject (^f this 
work, my Confessions/’ I think the* plan , I 
proposed to myself, in writing it, has l>eeH 
pretty faithfully exec^ited. I think^ I have de- 
scribed at sufficient length the effects of all 
those causes which an cjy'lier portion of it sets 
forth. 1 fancy that all my hsflbits of mind, as 
well as of bod 3 ^, have Ixien exposecF witfi*)ut 
disguise or prevarication. 

Perhaps in the lAen/ion of some particulars 
I have been too scrupulous: if, therefore, I^iavc^ 


been guilty of an error, I trust it will be im^ 
puted to its true cause — a conscientious motive. 

The moral to be deduced from this exposure 
of myself is obvious: — it is an admonitioi\to all 

M 

men to be any tr^^ing ri^ther^han that ^^hich JT, 

am ; to suffer their crosses and cares to driv^e 

• * « 

them to any extr^nity rather than that^of ce- 
libacy. If they have experienced distress ii? 

• 0 

life 4et them seek a balm in a matrimonial al* 
liance*(^ judgment — if not of love: it is^the 
only condition iif which they may hope for aby 
true respectability or rdjx)sc. Again, let fl)em 
not be too long^ in fixing their minds on mar 
R 
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riage, or they have my exampJe for never being 

** * • 

likely to, accomplish their object at all. 

If they marry, and yet should meet with 
causes of dissatisfaction, ^or in what state will 
they not ?) at any rate their anxieties will be exer- 
cised on more \#orthy; subjects than mine are. . 
They ivill not b^ rendered frantic because a boot 
fit Vi littlfc too tightlyj or a dinner is not exactly 
so well dressed as it might be: their minds 
will not be in that i^iokle , condition which 
frets-itself about the meanest and most insigni- 
ficant subjects. If they are men of nervous 
and irritable dispositions, they will exercise 
them in a different way— less offensive, and less 
wicke|l than my own. The slightest inconve* 
nj[ence pf noise^ o^ disqomfort^ of any sort, sets 
rAe whining, grumbling, and railing, kicking 
my legs out, h*nd twitching * py elbows, in all 

the indulgence of angry nervousness, as if I 

«• 

were under the operation of galvanism. 

I have "^no satisfactory reflecdon, wlvch tlie 
raaiTied man has, that I hale promoted the 
great orifkiance of Providence, thait the gene- 
rations of the worjd shall cqntinue till he 
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sweeps them awsy. I can claim no share in 

, that blessing which is signally extend^^cl to the 

) 

married state :• I ar» shut out frcjm that happi- 
ness which a father must feel in *the well-being 

* I •• • 

and success of his sons, I cannot claim the 
affections ancf succour of children, to comfort 
^and cherish my declining years — to clyse my 
eyes on dthe pillow of dyath. TheVvils ^ en- 
dure, are a vast counterbalance to those which 
a parent must feel«ev^h in the disappointment 
of his hopes with respect to his thildreiv'S su^- 
cx"ss ; I speak .of such hopes as are sanguine. 
Parents are often inclined to hope too much of 
their children, from a partiality wliich causes 
them to appreciate their talents and merits too 
highly. I may^ indeed, consider myself iti a 
better condition than those whose children li^tvt? 
turned out ill; but this will* rarely, it will 
fiever be the. case, where the educatioS of* the 
clwidren fias been salutary, judicious, and pro- 
perly .attended to ; the children’s Natural pro- 

i •, 

pensities carefiflly watched ; such as are vi«ious 
repressed 4 such as are weak strengtifbned; such 
as are good ^promoted. ^ If a father neglect* 
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this duty, it is no [)roof of hi^ goodness either 
of head ^ or heart ; and consequently, if his ‘ 
children, through his mism^nageiment, turn out 
badly, he will not be the sort of person who is 
likely to be much affected with their disgrace. 

Pride, too, must miiigle in nly reflections ; 
— those who have rank, those who have afflu- 
ence* must be denied by celibacy thf boast o- . 
bequeathing- it to their oflspriftg. 

The best admonition, Wt^r all, of the unhap- 
jjjnes^^ of myt condition, its unworthiness and 
d^*gradation, is, that f, who may be allowed to 
know best what it is, execrate it. 

Let my last words be devoted to the mention 
of Brer who otight^ to have been my wife. 

It is now full ten years ago since I went 
into public evening assemblies. .At the last which 
I yisitec^ I met Ellen. *She ha*d been married 
some years to a person altogether iinwortliy^^of 
her ; a course, vulgar Scotchnian, whq Jljad 
mada a fortune by trading in Iridia, and on his 
return *froiii , abroad had ftoinmenced Highland 
itiird. He w^as, indeed^ master of considerable 
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territory, arid hij influence commanded him a 

« • t * I 

seat in Parliament, and that was all that could 

> 

reflect any shadow of respectability upon hinn 

His tastes were so grovelling, and his ideas so 

narrow, that the wealth he possessed was di- 

* 

rected^, to no liberal objects, iiistrumental to no 

t 

purposes which an elegant mind' would at|,vance. 
Tearlsarcpnot more thrown away on s^ine, f'han 
Ellen was upon this Highland booby. Her 
countenance did,no'^ te;Stify that much satisfac- 
tion had been derived from her alliance. ,*Sh» 

i- 

looked melancholy and disappointed ; her voices 
iind manner, too, betrayed that she felt so. 
These feelings she endeavoured to soften down 
by an air of resignation ; but it was evijlently 
much forced upoij her. 

I saw it caused her'pain when I reverted Id 
the days when I had last seen atM known her ; 

I therefore abandoned the subject, or any thing 
whiiih would have reference to it. I had time;, 
howe^ej, to leain that she had lost lier mother 
a short time aft^r her marriage: and that,* of 
her* sisters^ one was tnarried and* iliad ^one 
abroad, and th^ other was Jiving in Edinburgh. ^ 
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They are, perhaps, all dead Vy tlris time, my 
dear Ellvn and all/ 

Time had not been more, active than care in 
impairing Elien'’s beauty. She still bore the 

‘ (j ^ 

traces of much lovelmess. But the youthful 
lustre of her cy(5^, the cheerfulness of her hxxk, 

II 

the ligjitness of her air, could never be read iii 
her<|ireseiit look of depression and resigned pla^ 
cidity of demeanour. Her person was become 
larger, her complexioif^ pile,, and its wrin- 
kles Vere stealthily increasing every day. Yet 
fitill her features spoke how handsome she had 
once been ; and the contour o her face had lost 
little of its original softness. A slight blush 
tinged^ her cheek w^hen I addressed myself to 
her children. Th^y consisted ^of four girls, iio- 
tlA’ng comparable to their mother in face or 
form. The Atlest was nearly twenty. She 
knew the conclusion I should draw in my own 

« t* 

njind when I saw them, that her children oi^ht 
not to have called a clown and a shopkg^eper 
their father. 

OiiV parteng was not*' less painful than mir 
meeting had been — quitted ^ch other with 
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a sigh; she, to follow her* uncongenial •lord — I 
to my solitude, and to lament that ft, togctlier 
witli its disgusts, had been mainly occasioned 
by the loss of lierself ! 


THE END. 
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